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Head coach University of Illinois Swimming Teams, 
winners of many Western Conference water polo, water 

etball and swimming championships. Member of 
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water polo team. Author of “Swimming.” 
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**Baby Ruth candy makes a big hit 
with athletes in training. When 
eaten with or after a meal it is 


just the thing for aswimmer. My 
boys eat Baby Ruth.” 


lt fWanby. 


Coach Manley knows! There is nothing 
better than Baby Ruth to build up the 
reserve energy you need for a spurt at 
the finish. That is because Baby Ruth is 
a balanced ration of the very best of 
nourishing, energy-creating foods — pure 
chocolate, plump, wholesome nuts and 
like good things—combined in a deli- 
cious candy of dollar-a-pound quality. 
Baby Ruth makes training a pleasure. 
Whatever your favorite sport, Baby Ruth 
will help you play it better. Take Coach 
Manley’s advice. Treat yourself today. 



















Also makers of Baby Ruth 
Gum—REAL MINT=You 
Can’t Chew Out Its Flavor 
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Empress of India 


EORGE HOUSTON arrived at Oxford with a 
large international chip delicately balanced upon 
a bulky American shoulder. 

On his second morning at the famous university, 

George was informed by his personal servant (English swank, 

according to George, yet required of every Oxford man, and 

appointed by the college) of his great good fortune. The man 
was dusting a case in which George’s 
half-dozen chemical textbooks stood in 
expressive loneliness, when suddenly he 
stopped his labor and drew himself 

deferentially erect. if 

“ Asking your pardon, sir, but did you ; 
know that Lord Brenslow lives directly 
across the hall, sir?” 

“Who?” asked the young American 
Rhodes Scholar. 

“Lord Brenslow, sir. 
Brenslow, sir.” 

“That so?” 

The servant waited. Yet there was no 
sign of excitement; in fact, not an indica- 
tion of even partial understanding. 

“Directly across the hall, sir,” repeated 
the servant. 

“That so? Where’s he from?” 

“From, sir? From! He is the ninth 
Lord Brenslow, sir.” 

“T see,” said George, and said no more. 

Gibbons stood at domestic attention 
until Mr. Houston’s insistent silence 
signified a desire to discontinue the dis- 
cussion, when placidly he returned to the 
task of dusting. He went about his work 
with the nonchalant thoroughness pe- 
culiar to Oxford servants, and at least a 
full minute passed before he was satisfied 
that he had dusted the bookcase, the 
table, the chairs, the sideboard, the desk, 
the window sills, and the mantel. As he 
opened the door he even dusted it, slap- 
ping the identical spot he had daily 
touched during his twenty years of grate- 
ful servitude, a spot that shone mirror- 
like amidst the encircling gloom. 

“Did you speak, sir?” asked the 
servant, stopping quickly and facing 
about. A 

“T didn’t,” answered Houston, “though 
I might have. I might have asked you a 
question.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“‘T might have asked how long before 
you’re going to tell the ninth Lord Brens- 
low he’s living across the hall from 
George Houston?” 

In moments of overpowering bewilder- 
ment, even English servants are unable 
totally to withstand the dictates of the flesh. The slight cor- 
rugation of Gibbons’ brows betrayed him. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said. 

“Don’t bother. That’s all right. I didn’t say anything.” 

Gibbons shook his head as if attempting to clear away the 
haze. Finally, he bowed. ‘Thank you, sir,” he murmured, 
and went away to ponder the remark of the new arrival. 


The ninth Lord 


: ‘THe great bell in the clock over the library tolled‘a mourn- 


ful twelve. The porter of St. Paul’s College, Oxford, defi- 
nitely shut the little wooden door, cut in the high-arched 
entrance, and after looping chains back and forth from one 
iron peg to another, he affixed the ponderous old lock and 
snapped it. This nightly duty finished, he turned to go back 
into the little room at the side of the lodge where he slept; but 
as he passed from the outer corridor he saw a light burning 
at the far end of the quadrangle. The porter stopped. 
“Mr. Houston not in bed yet!” The lips of the old man 
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_,. moved in and out, sliding across barren gums. 

~' “A member of the crew not in bed yet!” 

—— He walked along the path at the edge of the 
: quadrangle, the gravel crunching loud beneath 
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“Twenty francs if you reach the flying-field before the plane leaves the ground” 


his labored flat-foot tread. High in the darkness about him, 
ancient buildings shoved their moss-covered shoulders toward 
the sky. And from out the great calm of the night came the 
soft tones of midnight chimes. The old man shambled along 
until he came to stone steps first touched by medieval monks, 
now worn deep by the footsteps of the ages. He panted as he 
climbed to an ancient door. 

“Come in,’’ called a quick voice in answer to his rapping. 

The porter pulled off his melancholy hat and opened the 
door. “I came to see, sir, if—I beg your pardon, Mr. Fenton- 
Smith. I didn’t know you were here, sir.” 

“Quite all right, Parker. Mr. Houston and I are only 
talking. We’re breaking training to-night.” 

“T saw the light, sir, and thought perhaps Mr. Houston was 
ill.” The old porter touched his forehead. ‘Thank you, sir,” 
he mumbled, as softly he pushed the door back into place. 

The lock clicked, and the two young men in the room sat 
peering before them. Once the Englishman started to speak, 


but decided not. Instead, he got up and went to the window, 


* there to stare into the blackness. 


“George,” he said, “George, don’t you understand? Even 
old Parker is interested.” 

“Not in me personally. To-morrow, when he finds I’ve 
been turned out of the boat—well, after that he won’t 
care. I'll just be another American whe couldn’t make the 
grade.” 

Fenton-Smith turned away from the window and went back 
to his chair. ‘You know we want you,” he said. 

“Yes, but merely as a safeguard. Sort of a fifth wheel on a 
wagon.” 

“But every crew must have a spare man, George.” 

“Then I’m sorry, because—well, because I’ll not go as spare 
man. And—just a minute—if you don’t mind, I’d rather not 
discuss it.” 

“Since that’s true—’’ the Englishman said, as he started 
for the door. Then he stopped and slowly went back to the 
table. ‘“‘There’s something deucedly unpleasant about all 
this, George.” 

“T—I'd rather not.” 

“Don’t consider me. It’s for the crew I’m asking.” 

“Very well, then. I'll 
tell you why I won’t go 
as spare man. In a nut- 
shell, it’s this: I believe 
I’m a better oar than 
Lord Brenslow. And, 
when I say that, I’m 
absolutely honest.” 

“Quite. Yet that— 
that places me in rather 
an embarrassing posi- 
tion. What?” 

“That’s why I didn’t 
want to tell you. But 

~. now I’ve gone this far I 
might as well finish it. 
You put me in the first 
boat for Toggers, and 


the crew did well. 
Then——” 

“But Toggers, George, 
are rowed on_ fixed 


seats. In those heavy boats it’s strength 
and endurance, rather than nippiness, that 
counts.” 

“For the minute, let’s pass that. After 
Toggers came the eights. Until four days 
before the races, you had me in the first boat. 
Then you turned me out and put Brenslow in. 
I didn’t say anything, did I? No, I went on 
and rowed in the second eight.” 

“Yes, and you rowed jolly well.” 

‘So you put me. back in the first boat when 
we started training for Henley. I’ve been 
there ever since. But now the royal regatta 
is only six days ahead, you turn me out 
again. In honesty, I don’t think I can do more than tell 
you I’m through, definitely and forever.” 

There was a magazine lying on the table. With his finger, 
Fenton-Smith half-heartedly traced the outline of the girl’s 
head upon the cover. ‘‘ You know,” he said, without looking 
up, “‘you Americans are extraordinary chaps.” 

“T’d rather you’d left the international question out, but 
since you didn’t, I’ll lay all my cards down.” Houston 
hesitated for just long enough to decide how to phrase what 
he was thinking. Then: ‘‘Do you think if both of us 
had been British lords, you’d have put me out of the boat for 
Brenslow?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T mean, does the fact that I’m an American and he’s 
a member of the British nobility have nothing to do 
with it?” 

“Oh, I say, Houston, that’s a bit stiff. That’s rather 
accusing me of ——” 
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‘Don’t take it that way. I’m merely asking.” 

‘Very well, I’ll tell you. If I felt you two were exactly equal, 
I unhesitatingly admit I would select Brenslow. After all, he’s 
an—— 

‘An English lord. I’m only an American. For that reason 
I’m getting out.” 

“Let me finish. He’s an Englishman, and having rowed 
at the royal regatta will mean much to him in the years to 
come. You, being an American, would go home and forget 
about it. However, George, in this particular crew, I don’t 
consider you of equal value. I believe Brenslow has the edge.” 

‘That leaves nothing for me to say.” 

“Nothing, except—George, you dislike Brenslow, don’t 
you?” 

“Decidedly.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘He’s so superior for one thing. He’s patronizing for 
another. He’s exactly the type of monocle-wearing, cane- 
carrying ig 

“How do you mean patronizing?” 

“Well, it’s a little hard to make plain; but calling me 
President of the United States for one thing. Every time he 
sees me he goes out of his way to call me President of the 
United States.” 

“Oh, rats. Suppose he does call you President of the 
United States, what difference does it make? He’s only 
trying to be pleasant. Why not meet him half way?” 

“T don’t want to meet him half way. No one else in the 
world calls me President of the United States. He knows it. 
And he does it merely to irritate me. That, and a lot of other 
things.” 

“What, for example?” 

“‘I—I don’t know. I just don’t like him, that’s all.” 

For a moment Fenton-Smith stood tapping the table and 
shaking his head. Then he looked up. “I’m sorry,” he said. 
‘‘Where are you spending the vacation?” 

“I’m going to Paris to-morrow.” 

“Well ” The Englishman’s smile was rather weak. “If 
you reconsider about coming as spare man, let me know in the 
morning, will you?” 

‘Ves, but I won’t reconsider.” 

‘Then, good luck on your vacation.” 

“Thanks.” Fenton-Smith was almost out of the room 
before Houston stood from his chair. ‘And good luck to you 
at Henley,” he added. 

“Thanks,” said the Englishman, as he closed the door be- 
hind him. 








N THE morning George Houston crossed the channel, 

the water was yet another silent sea. The prow of Le 
Nord ripped open the green bosom and left behind an ever- 
widening scar. Yet the calmness of the day was completely 
lost on the young American who restlessly walked the decks; 
who went below, only to remount the gangway and continue 
his irrepressible promenade. He liked, particularly, to walk 








forward; the cool air into which the ‘little ship was driving 
blew against his face and somewhat tempered the moody pas- 
sion that fired him. 

Once he stopped and leaned against the rail; but only for 
an instant, then he stood erect—over six feet, muscular, his 
broad shoulders tapering away to a spider waist, there spread- 
ing to firm, adequate hips and slender legs. 

“‘But I was right,” he mumbled, his head slightly wagging 
from side to side. ‘I’m certain I was. If he hadn’t been a 
lord——” 

He turned quickly, and once more walked the deck. A gull 
swooped low, his wings slowly flapping. As he passed close 
beside the ship, he uttered his quick little cry and trundled 
away. 

‘What are you so proud of, you old sea buzzard?” 
Houston watched the bird swing about and come toward the 
ship again, calling as he flew. ‘But they did try to use me, 
tried to hang it on me, because I’m an American.” 

And so he argued with himself, until the little ship was tied 
to the pier at Calais. There he shoved his way through the 
customs, ate a quick lunch at the station restaurant, then went 
to his compartment for the ride to Paris. 

He tried to read, but couldn’t. He stared out the window, 
his chin deep in his palm, but the picturesque landscape on 
that morning was stupid and monotonous. He tried to sleep, 
but when he closed his eyes, the motion of the train changed 
to the silken glide of a racing shell cutting through the water. 
He went out and stood in the aisle, and there rode the remain- 
der of the distance into Paris. 

At the Gare du Nord he hired a taxi, a venerable vehicle, 
yet even its bangings failed to shake away the gloomy dejec- 
tion of its occupant. Even the lights of Paris could not 
illuminate the blur in his mind. Repeatedly he expressed his 
doubts about the fairness of refusing to accompany the crew to 
Henley. 

“But,” he grumbled, as the cab stopped before the en- 
trance to a Latin-quarter hotel, ‘‘Fenton-Smith admitted he 
would have preferred Brenslow.” 

After his bath he went out and walked along the Boulevard 
St. Michel. Students, wearing black felt hats and gesticulating 
wild arguments, passed beside him. Street-cars clanged back 
and forth. Taxicab-drivers blew their incessant horns, honk- 
ing them with or without provocation, often apparently for 
mere joy of adding to the din of the boulevard. A pair of 
lovers walked with their arms frankly about each other, and 
ever so often they stopped to be swirled away through the 
spheres by the touch of their eager lips. 

George Houston was lonely; worse than that, he was miser- 
able. He turned off at a side street, and wandered slowly 
until he came to the river. There was no one with whom he 
could talk, and his own thoughts were unpleasant company; 
because he wondered if he had not been a little petulant, a little 
unsporting. 

As he walked along, darkness came quickly, and its coming 
brought an even more depressing feeling of aloneness. An 
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old man shuffled out of the shadows, holding the hand of a 
small golden-haired girl who chattered away in a vibrant little 
voice. The cart of a laborer rattled over the cobbles as the 
driver sang his daily home-coming song. Houston’s cane 
tapped in cadence with his slow walking. He stopped and 
leaned against the barrier beside the river. In red and yellow 
streaks the bridge lights quavered their way into oblivion 
over the face of the black water. From a pier half a mile 
away the whistle of a steamer sent out its doleful summons, 

Everybody, everything had something to do, somewhere 
to go. The world and all the little beings upon it moved and 
seemed to be actively carrying out parts of a definite plan, 
But George Houston, who had expected to be with his crew 
at Henley, was in Paris with nothing but time; slow, leaden 
hours. 

He passed a small café and saw the crowd inside eating with 
the reckless gusto of the French. He realized he was hungry, 
He stopped a taxi and drove across town to L’Ane Rouge. 
There he ate a lonely meal, and effectively broke training, 

At daybreak, in a forced and stimulated gaiety, George 
Houston sang his way into the little hotel of his choosing, and, 
after a struggle, undressed and went to bed. 


T NOON, on the fourth day of his stay in Paris, Houston 
was awakened by a banging upon his door. 

“Monsieur,” came from the hallway. ‘Monsieur, tele- 
gramme.” 

George rubbed open his deep black eyes, and rolled from the 
bed. After unlatching the door, he saw Louis, the assistant 
conceirge, standing in the hallway. 

“Une telegramme, monsieur,”’ Louis said, handing over a 
small, greenish-blue envelope. He started away, but George 
called him back. ‘‘Une moment, Louis,’ he said. Then he 
broke the seal. 

Come to Henley at once we need you. Fenton-Smith. 

Houston read the message a second time, then a third. His 
hand plowed through the tousled mass of raven hair. “C’est 
tout, Louis,” he said, and closed the door. 

He went back to his bed and sat on the edge of it. Come 
to Henley at once we need you. Fenton-Smith. He looked at the 
wall opposite, and slowly scratched his head as he looked. 
Finally, he put the message aside and began to prepare his 
bath. As he was leaning over to test the water, he suddenly 
stood, then went to the writing table. 

“* T will not,” he said, as he sat down. He wrote: “Can’t 
come, sorry.” Then he rang for Louis, gave him the message, 
and told him to get it off immediately. 

He dressed and went out to lunch. When he came back, the 
concierge handed him another little envelope. George broke 
the seal: Brenslow in hospital with sprained back St. Paul’s 
needs you Fenton-Smith. 

He went to the window where the light was better. St. 
Paul’s needs you. He read it again: St. Paul’s needs you. 
Brenslow in hospital. Then again: St. Paul’s needs you. 

And ashe stood blindly staringat the little colored square of 





Little Dewberry bent over his elbows and cried like a suffering child 
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paper, it faded before him; instead, he saw holy old buildings 
of gray stone, crumbling beneath the relentless fingers of the 
ages. He saw a grass plot, soft, like green velvet. He felt the 
gentle benediction of the most glorious of all academic mothers. 
And that moment he,.George Houston, knew himself an Ox- 
ford man. 

The message he sent Fenton-Smith was the one word: 
“Coming.” 


Y TELEPHONE he found that a plane was leaving for 

London in one hour. He was promised it would be delayed 
fifteen minutes for him. He stuffed his clothes into his bag, 
throwing away a pajama coat and a dinner shirt when they 
would not fit it. He raced down the stairs with Louis behind 
him, waving his arms and calling unintelligible encouragement. 
The waiting taxi-driver was promised a twenty-franc tip if he 
reached the flying field before the plane left the ground. In 
the spectacular dash across town, the ancient machine shook 
and clattered in all its parts, suggesting a suffering from a 
machinal St. Vitus dance. Yet, it made its destination full 
six minutes before the departure of the giant plane. 

At Croydon, after the flight to England, Houston refused 
the aviation company’s car. He took a taxi into London. 
But, when he reached the station, he found he’d just missed 
a train that would have taken him to Henley. Without even 
thinking of the cost, he hired a taxi to make the trip to the 
famous little town up the Thames. 

As he was driven along he continually looked out of the 
window. The deep-green fields of England had never seemed 
so attractive. The calm simplicity of the countryside was 
peculiarly peaceful after the mad four nights in Paris. 

“Tt’s funny,” he said, enjoying the landscape despite his 
nervousness, ‘‘but I never noticed just how beautiful all this 
really is. It’s just—just beautiful, that’s all.” 

As the taxi entered the little town of Henley, Houston saw 
the streets decorated with flags and pennants. From the 
windows of hotels, from the gables of large houses, from 
poles swung out over the pavement, gay banners proclaimed 
the residences of the different crews. There a Cambridge 
crest, next it one from Oxford, just beyond the gaudy colors 
of the rowing club of Switzerland billowed slowly in the dull 
breeze, and still beyond a Dutch crew had staked its quaint 
insignia. Houston felt a great pride. He, an American, was to 
play a part in the most famous regatta of the world. 

The taxi stopped at the Red Lion Inn, and George worked 
his way through the brightly dressed crowd milling about the 
little portico, and all but blocking the entrance. As he went 
toward the clerk’s desk, he heard the amiable pleasantries 
of those who had come because of the social importance 
of the royal regatta, he heard the quick conjectures of 
prejudiced undergraduates, and two old rowing blues unin- 
tentionally permitted him to overhear their considered pre- 
dictions. The gay and somewhat excited crowd at the hotel 
drew Houcton’s nerves even more taut. 

Once back at the cab he repeated directions leading to a 








house standing two squares away from the river. Then he 
climbed into the car and sat deep in a corner. For the first 
time, since the moment of his impulsive decision in Paris, 
Houston was troubled about joining his crew. Henley was 
strange to him; the suppressed excitement different from the 
wild enthusiasm of an American regatta. Why not cheer and 
shout and play bands and blow off steam? Surely that would 
ease things a bit. The effort of appearing calm would sooner 
or later play rip with a fellow’s nerves. 

Particularly, with the nerves of one worried about how he 
was to be received by the other members of his crew. Houston 
had been in England for a year, but he felt no understanding 
whatever of the English or of their ways. He did not know 
whether he was to be welcomed because he had come from 
Paris, or to be snubbed because he had originally refused to 
act as spare man. The doubt caused him sincerely to regret 
that he had come at all. When the cab stopped before a 
house, out of the bay window of which hung the dark blue and 
white of the familiar St. Paul’s banner, Houston was far 
back in the corner of his car. Even as he sat there, the door 
of the house opened and old Parker came shambling out, his 
lips ceaselessly sliding. With one finger he tipped his forehead. 

“*Good evening, sir.” 

“Good evening, Parker. Where is everybody?” . 

“‘They’re not back from the river yet, sir. Asking your 
pardon, sir, Mr. Fenton-Smith wasn’t expecting you until 
the morning, sir.” 

“T flew over.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the old man, as he picked up the 
luggage and carried it into the house. 

Houston paid the taxi-driver and followed up the steps. 
Inside he went direct to his room. Parker opened the bag 
and began to unpack. 

‘If you would care for a bath, sir——’ 

“‘T would, indeed.” 

“Thank you, sir.” And the old man went away to pre- 
pare it. 

Houston began to undress. It was while standing in his 
underwear that he heard a commotion below. 

“Parker,” was the shout, and Houston recognized 
Fenton-Smith’s voice. ‘Parker,’ roared up the stairs 
again. 

‘*Coming, sir, so soon as I draw Mr. Houston’s bath.” 

“*Mr. Houston’s bath!” There were four loud clumps on 
the stairs, then the door was shoved open and Fenton- 
Smith, followed by the other members of the St. Paul’s 
crew, plus the coxswain, little Dewberry, came tumbling 
in. ‘*Good old George,” shouted the captain. ‘‘Good old 
George,” he repeated. 

‘*How did you possibly get here so soon?”’ asked one. 

“Jolly old American speed. What?” remarked another. 

**You’re looking fit, George. No night life in Paris, 
eh?” 

‘‘Good old George,” Fenton-Smith continued to say. 

“‘T flew over this afternoon,” said Houston. 
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took a taxi and came on. I wanted to get here as 
quickly as possible.” 

“Good old George,” and 
hands again. 

After Houston had bathed, he descended the stairs 
and joined the group in the drawing-room. There 
were two bridge games going on. One man was read- 
ing. Fenton-Smith and Dewberry, the little cox- 
swain, were talking. Every one looked up when 
Houston came into the room, and every one had a 
quick word of greeting. . 

“Come over here,” called Fenton-Smith, pushing 
forward a chair. “Join us. There’s much to talk 
about.” 

And then the captain and the coxswain told 
Houston of how the crew was shaping. They repeated 
the gossip of the river, naming the boats and predict- 
ing the outcome of the different races. 

“We have to-morrow for practice,” Fenton-Smith 
said. ‘Then, on Thursday, we row our first trial heat. 
It’s with an Italian crew, and we should win from 
them. After that we can’t tell what will happen, 
but I have a strong belief that we’ll win 
through to the finals on Saturday after- 
noon.” 

“Gad, but I hope so,” muttered Dew- 
berry. ‘To race up that river Saturday 
afternoon will be the—the, what? How 
would you Americans say it, George? The 
cat’s moustache, or something like that?”’ 

“Something like that,’ Houston an- 
swered. He continued to stare out of 
the window, his fingers fumbling with a 
silken tassel on a bright yellow table 
cover beside him. ‘“ How’s Brenslow?”’ 
he asked. 

“He’s getting along nicely,” Fenton- 
Smith answered. ‘Though it’ll be some 
time before he’s out of the hospital. They 
have him in a plaster cast, you know.” 

“No, I hadn’t heard that.” 

“Yes. It was down by the mile post. 
His oar came clear of the water. Most 

awful wrench he gave himself.” 
For a moment Houston was still. 
Then he leaned over and made as if to 
tie his shoe. “I’m—I’m sorry,” he said. 

And then Parker announced dinner. 


Fenton-Smith shook 








AY THREE o’clock on Saturday afternoon, nine solemn young 

men entered one of the large dressing tents pitched on the 

banks of the Thames at Henley. Eight of them went quickly 

to a corner of the tent and began to undress. Dewberry, 

the little coxswain, stepped back. His hands told the story 
(Continued on page 43) 








The men in the boat slumped forward. Their heaving backs told the story of the race 
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Lathrop’s Tractor Model 


By Joseph J. Lucas 


National Model Flying Outdoor Champion 


HE Lathrop Tractor Model was built and flown 

by Donovan Lathrop, a member of the Illinois 

Model Aero Club. In 1014 this Model made an 

official world’s duration hand-launched Tractor 
record of 240 seconds, and held the record for this type of 
model for over ten years. 

During its record flight the Lathrop Tractor disappeared 
from sight at the end of four minutes and the judges report 
that the actual flight of the machine was much longer. 

The Lathrop Tractor is an outdoor model and can be 
flown either hand-launched or rise-off-the-ground. It is very 
light, weighing 1 1/8 ounces complete, and it is not diffi- 
cult to build. 


Motor Base 
Begin the construction of this Tractor with the motor base, 
using a strip of white pine 36 inches long witha rectangular cross 
section 3/8” x 3/16”. This should be sand papered smooth 
and treated with three coats of banana oil. Bend a “can” 
in the shape of a loop, as shown in the diagram, of No. 16 
piano wire, glue and bind it with silk thread on the top at 
the center of strip, with the small edge up. The hangar or 
bearing for the propeller is made of No. 12 wire flattened and 
drilled for the shaft, glued and wrapped with silk thread on 
top of strip. The motor hook is bent to 
shape out of No. 16 piano wire. H 


Tail Plane and Rudder 
The tail plane frame is made entirely of 
1/16” x 1/32” bamboo. It is bent over a 
flame to the shape shown in the sketch. 
When the tail plane frame has been bent to 
shape required, bind the two ends of the 
bamboo together. Two bamboo cross pieces 





this year’s aviation model contests. 


St. Louis” and ‘‘ America 











ERE is another famous model with championship possibilities for those who are rlanning to enter 
Mr. Lucas, the author of this article, whose picture appears 
above, is present holder of the National Model Flying Outdoor Championship. 

Readers who are beginners in model construction should first study the fundamental instruc- 
tions for model making and flying, since the championship models which BOYS’ 
require skill and experience to obtain the very best results. 
Pamphlet and “Model Airplanes, How to Build and Fly Them,” by Elmer L. Allen, are recom- 
mended to beginners. 

Model enthusiasts’ are reminded that blue prints of the Lucas-Lefker, Robert V. Jaros, “Spirit of 
”» models can be obtained by writing to the authors direct, or to BOYS’ LIFE, 
enclosing 25c for each blue print requested.—THE EDITORS 









































LIFE has presented 
The Boy Scout Aviation Merit Badge 


over a flame out of a single piece of bamboo and split ip 
two. The entering and trailing edges are 1/16” round bam- 
boo. They are fastened to the ends of the ribs, while the 
wing tips are fastened to the ends of the wing beams, enter- 
ing and trailing edges. Two wing clips are bent to shape 
with No. 16 piano wire. One of the clips is fastened on top 
in the center of the entering edge and the other is fastened 
on top in the center of the trailing edge. These clips are 
used to hold the main plane in place on to the under side 
of the motor base. The clip for the center of the entering 
edge is made so that the center of the entering edge wij] 
fit as close as possible to the under side of the motor base 
when the plane is fastened, while the clip for the center 
of the trailing edge is made so that the center of the trailing 
edge will extend 3/8” below the motor base when plane js 
fastened. This 3/8” gives the proper elevation for wing 
when model is in flight. Make these wing clips to fit to the 
motor base firmly. If this is not done the wing is apt to 
get out of adjustment or come off from motor base while 
the model is in flight. The wing is single surfaced and 
covered on top with Japanese silk tissue paper, and treated 
with a weak doping solution. The tail plane and rudder 
are covered with a single surface of tissue paper and 
treated in the same way. 


Propeller 


The successful performance of the model 
depends upon the propeller, and therefore 
great care should be taken in making it. 
The propeller is cut from a 10” x 1 3/16” 
x 4” blank. When propeller is carved to 
the proper thickness, about 1/16”, it is sand 
papered and coated with banana oil and 
Anally balanced in order to insure smooth 












































the same time with your hands. 


3 32" x 1/32”, spaced at about equal in- K-34-4 running. Shaft of No. 16 piano wire is 
tervals, are cemented to the tail plane —-- 7 bent to the shape of a hook to receive 
frame. These cross pieces make the tail LATHROP LEO) ' Qi O SECONDS the rubber and is inserted and fastened 
rigid and keep it from getting out of shape. "Tie ACTOR od Ee HAND LAUNCH: in the propeller hub with ambroid or glue. 
The tail plane is then glued and bound to tie @ | ED Small copper or brass washers are used 
the underside of the motor base at the MODEL ae fi . as a bearing to reduce friction. Three 
entering edge of the tail plane, which is Nt fe lg | strands of 3/16” flat rubber are used for 
29 3/8” from the front end of the motor +t ? power to fly the model. 
base, and at the cross pieces. ae ke esa | 
The rudder is bent to the shape shown 2. . “ ° ” Flying the Model 
, » ye" © --8--- 
in the diagram, out of 1/16” x 1/32” bam- ZL AN Wai *) othe e 8 , I have often heard boys say that it is 
boo over a flame. The rudder is glued ce Sod easier to build a model than to fly one, 
- pene a from the end, on top of Spite mene 4" ‘ } and I know from experience that this is 
the motor base. ‘O72 Z 4aA'e 3 true. Flying is more than half of the art 
Both tail plane and rudder are covered ; 3 in this model. 
with a single surface tissue paper and a ] Remember that it is a tractor t 
, ; : — . ype 
treated with a weak doping solution. Ie eels: slikeme:. sai. Sedge’ | oils” tee + 29 and like large tractor aeroplanes it has the 
ea ent y 4 wing well to the front. 
i | E When the parts of model 1 
ayy . Clz » om , Pp model are completed 
The front skid is very important on a re aoe and the motor strands of rubber laid out 
Tractor, for it protects the propeller from |— —-—-—- 3° — — 4H a a you are ready to assemble the model. No 
breaking in landings and in dives. Bam- aon elevation block is required as the angle is 
boo 1/8” x 1/16” is bent to shape as shown, “CAN” —s given by the rear wing clip. The correct 
and a straight piece of bamboo of the No. 16 : re a | position of the wing, which should be fast- 
same cross section is made long enough Piano Wire p ! " ened to the under side of the motor base, 
to permit the nose of the motor base to be BEARING friering | i ae Fibs can be found only by trial, and that is by 
at least 514” above a level surface when No. fag es : } i gliding it after you have propeller on and 
the skid is fastened to the under side of Wire Haltlerred na! = 2 + ogee f the rubber strands hooked to the rear 
motor base. MOTOR HOOK ee | Ze hook and to the propeller shaft, passing 
e 3 them through the “can.” 
Main Plane a ._¥ : 
saa No.6 Piano Wire — Hold the model in your left hand and 
The main plane or wing is an important REAR WING looking back from the propeller end, sight 
part of the model, and should be carefully CLIP the wing from the center of the enterin 
: == Fiudde : 
constructed. It has a span of 33 and a No. 46 Piano Wire is edge to the right to make sure that you 
chord of 3% and consists of two white FRONT, | WING ° ee: have the correct counter-torque which is 
pine beams with bamboo entering and A N CLIP Enlerind ed FRONT the warp upward of the right hand side 
taling ede, wing toe and tie, The iG Pearenre| 8 SE" ee. <i a ae 
4 @ /) PROPELLER ; XY | === the ng and side of the wing upwar 
x 1/16”, and run the full length of the wing. = $s J i i - 
Each of the beams St of two olan . Trailing edge | geen) . he a igen ma 
‘ : “ c ‘ No.I6 Piano Wire Is u or the purpose ° counteracting 
and are put together so that the wide part = 7atl y the torque of propeller while it is revolving 
of the beams can be fastened to the under S Hoorx 7ze during the flight of model. If the wing 
ide of the ribs i oe " ; y 
inde pages cle bie Seen... | CREAN Prete alt SR eat wend copie the machine bat 
, . y s machine 
. wr ” Jeet! i = ' e ° ° . a ai 
5 ae cues cals at. oe ee ren Can” 5 Hook Solu Oe satis oon te oa 
: pat ‘ (Te) rr \ s er can 
bee ribs are wees 4 ry me: fast- > —_{- J) xX as turned slightly to the left (looking from the 
ened on top of the wide part of the beams, a i ing 
with the front beam 14” from the entering je a Front Rear Molor Base tear yrs woo Apne sad of 
= Se C Teil me counteract the propeller torque. Turning 0 
edee, ge — 1% pice ys Clip Clip / the rudder slightly can be done by breathing 
ron am. e wing tips are made o , DE El on bamboo shape rudder and binding it at 
1/16” round bamboo. The two wing tips Morir | a EVATION “4 . 


are symmetrical and can be bent to shape 


All rights reserved by the Illinois Model Aero Club 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Home 


VERY player of any experience in the big leagues, 
big moments, occasions that 


of course, has his 
stick out in his memory. 


situations,—miraculous catches, double plays, slides, 


strike-outs, home runs. 


In the years that I have been playing baseball, and that is 
as far back as I can remember, there have been many such 
occasions, but if you asked me what are the outstanding 
thrills in my baseball career, curiously enough, I would have 


a great deal of difficulty in answering. 


To begin with, although I have been in the big leagues 
four years and in three world series, and through a good 
many experiences for so young a player, I never see a game of 
baseball or walk on the diamond, whether in practice or for 
a real game, without a sense of excitement. 
a ball in a fielder’s glove, the crack of a bat against the horse- 
hide, and immediately the game gets me. 
color, the feeling of expectancy, the umpire with his mask 
and chest pad, the windup of the pitcher, a fast throw, a 


slide for base . . . whether 
I am in the game or out, 
the whole thing, and every 
bit of it, gives me a thrill, 
and no one will understand 
that feeling better than the 
boy who is a baseball fan. 


Lou Gehrig completing his swing 
on a hard drive 


Baseball is so packed with 
thrills that their importance seems 
to change from day to day, and 
the game itself seems to produce ¢ 
an endless variety of situations 
that make for excitement. A 
home run is always something to 
be noted, but very often a sacrifice 
hit, a bunt at the right moment, 
a strike-out with the bases full, a 
smart double play, or even a one- 
base hit might be much more 
dramatic. As I have said, to me 
the whole game is so full of 
possibilities that I always come 
to it, and even look forward to it, 
with excitement. Any boy will 
understand that. Perhaps to both 
of us the real big thrill is the 
game just ahead. 

To change our line of thought 
for a moment, this sense of excite- 
ment is not always an advantage. 
It gives us a zest for what we are 
doing of course; but the first thing we 
have to learn in baseball, as in anything 
else, is to keep our heads so that we give 
our best. Many fine young players come 
out of the bush leagues, or from the 
colleges, or from wherever they have 
been playing, and never quite make it in 
the big leagues. The crowds, the glamour, 
the big occasions overpower them. 
When the Yankees gave me a contract 
they kept me on the bench, let me prac- 
tice with the team,: and in other ways 
allowed me to get the feel of things 
slowly before they let me play two years 
with Hartford in the Eastern League for 
Seasoning. You are not very much good 
to the team before you have yourself 
under control and can give your best, 
and you know how dangerous it is to 


1929 


Baseball is full of such Age 25 _—— Height 6’ 1” Weight 200 Ibs. 
1925 1926 1927 1928 
HOME RUNS 21 16 47 27 
1926 was the first full season he played with the 
Yankees. 


The crowds, the 


Run 





Some facts about Lou Gehrig 


In 1927 he was voted the most valuable player 
to his Club in the American League. 

He batted in 175 runs for his team—a world 
record. Made 52 two-base hits, and pressed Joseph 
Judge of Washington very closely for honors as 
leading first baseman. 

In 1928 his batting average was .374; with 47 
two-base hits. He batted in 145 runs. 

In the World Series he made four home runs, 
tying the world’s record, and batted .545. His 
hits brought in nine runs, one-third of the total 
scored by the Yankees in the four games with which 
they took the series. 


The smack of 





















The home-run stance. Babe Ruth as he 
faces the pitcher 


have a player who might blow up in a pinch. 
For any boy with baseball ambitions this is 
worth remembering: keep your keen edge of 
enthusiasm, but learn to keep your head and 
judgment cool. 


[N BASEBALL as in everything else one 
has to keep learning, but I don’t believe 
that a great batter can be made unless, first of 
all, he has natural talent. The single exception 
to this J know of is Ty Cobb. In natural ability 
he is not exceptional, but he has studied the 
game and the players he stacks up against, 
until sometimes I think he can tell better than 
a pitcher what kind of a ball he will receive. 
That is why he has led his league in batting so 
many years in succession. 

On the other hand, Babe Ruth is the greatest 
natural player I have ever seen, and I have 
followed Ruth to bat so long now, and have 
watched every movement of his so closely, that 
I can tell what has happened to a ball from 
the crack of his bat. Ruth and Cobb are in my 


Ty Cobb, veteran of many famous battles, 
is the player he is by sheer study 








An archer won a contest with a fisherman, a golfer and a baseball player to see which could go around in 


the fewest strokes. Gehring is shown making a long drive 


By Lou Gehrig 


As told to Remo M. Lombardi 


mind the great contrast in ball players—I am talking of 
batting—and the others of us who have had some success at 
it belong in a class in between. I will tell you something of the 
difference in the styles of 
the home-run hitters pres- 
_ ently, and I hope also to 
convey something of my 
own admiration for Babe 
Ruth. I think he is the 
greatest ball piayer I know. 
From the moment I came 
to the Yankees he has 
treated me with the greatest 
kindness. He is to-day my 
dearest friend. 

What I am leading up to 
is this. A boy who is 
showing promise as a batter 
has his own talent which 
he must develop, and it is 
difficult if not impossible 
for him to find a parallel 
that will suggest just the 
lines along which he ought 
to perfect himself. He 
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The hard-hitting Rogers 
Hornsby. He made a 
home run in his first 
practice game this year 











Gehrig teaching a batting class at the Savage School 


might easily go wrong trying to imitate Ruth, or, on the other 
hand, he might have as much natural talent as Babe and 
following the more conventional form of batter such as 
Hornsby or myself, might cramp his style. And then there 
is the even greater difficulty of not knowing for many years, 
even after you have been in big league ball, just what you 
are best suited for. Babe Ruth, as you will recall, was a 
pitcher for many years for Boston, and nobody then 
dreamed that with home runs he would be making history. 


N MY own case, in my first experience in baseball as a boy 

around our old home at Washington Heights, I was a left- 
handed catcher. In my first school nine I had probably 
nothing but a good arm. I pitched or played first base or 
anywhere else where I got a chance. The only spectacular 
thing that happened to me during those school baseball years, 
in the way of hard hitting, came to me while I was in my 
second year at Commerce High. The Daily News and 
Chicago Tribune arranged an inter-city high school contest 
between New York and Chicago, and Commerce High won 
the right to represent New York. Lane 
Tech, our opponents, had played nine 
innings. They had a “‘safe” lead when we 
went up for our last turn at bat. A rally 
loaded our bases, and it was my turn at 
the plate. I swung at the second pitched 
ball, and I think I was as surprised as 
anybody there to see it disappear over 
the right-field wall, and to find that it 
had brought in four runs and the game. 
That is the thing about baseball. You 
never know what will happen! 

I tell you that because I want to point 
out that there is just no saying definitely 
to boys who are playing baseball and 
anxious to excel, to this one, you are 
going to be a great hitter, to another, 
you will make a famous pitcher, and to 
a third, you should only play short stop. 
When I entered Columbia University 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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| Butterfly Yellow 


HEN the game was over Slim and I started back 
towards the gym. We ran across Yellow, catching 
butterflies. Slim and I stopped and looked at him. 
“Thanks for the support at the game,” Slim 
said sarcastically. 


Yellow looked up. — 

“Was there a game?” he asked. + Ry 

“There was,” said Slim with deliberate ‘ 
politeness. ‘‘A lacrosse game, between Blue- AUN 
mont Academy and Chester High. The field we 
was four hundred yards away from the spot “ 
where you are now engaged in your favorite, Ms 
er, sport.” 


Slim was that way. He made no bones \ 
about his contempt for those of the Blue- 
mont fellows who were, he thought, weak a 
sisters. ; 

“Did we win?” asked Yellow, paying no 
attention to Slim’s manners. : 

“‘Bluemont Academy lost,” replied Slim 
pointedly, indicating that he didn’t consider 
Yellow as belonging to Bluemont. “The 
score was 5-1. Don’t feel too badly about it.” 

“What is that?” asked Yellow, pointing 
to the lacrosse stick. 

“Tt’s a butterfly net,”’ answered Slim. 

Yellow dropped his butterfly net and took the lacrosse 
stick from Slim. He opened his basket and produced a large 
orange butterfly with purple rings on its wings and tossed it 
into the air. As it darted off there was a swish of the air 
and a flash of wood and the butterfly was fluttering in the 
pocket of the stick. Yellow returned the butterfly to the 
basket and handed the stick back to Slim. 

“Tt makes a good butterfly net,” he agreed. He picked 
up his net and walked away. Slim and I looked after him 
with our mouths open. 

“Did you get that?” asked Slim. 

“Some technique,” I agreed. “If he can handle a stick 
that way with just butterfly-net practice, think what he’d 
be with a little lacrosse training.” 

“Don’t forget his name,’’ warned Slim after we resumed 
our trot to the gym. “It wasn’t given him for nothing. 
Remember when he came to the Academy from some place 
in Canada, we heard what a wonderful football player he 
was. But he buckled under after two weeks of training. 
Showed his yellow streak the first time the varsity hit the 
scrubs. Didn’t even deny he was yellow. Said our brand of 
football was too rough for him.” 

“They don’t play American football in Canada; they play 
Rugby. Maybe he just wasn’t used to it.” 

“No, he’s just plain yellow. Just as soon as we gave him 
the razz, he quit cold. Any fellow with sand would have 
torn the varsity line to pieces after that. Instead, 
mama’s boy said he wouldn’t play any more.” 

“‘T wish he had the grit for lacrosse. We need 
one or two wizards with a stick if we’re going to 
keep that pennant, and he can make a stick per- 
form. The season’s half over, and we’re hardly 
holding our own. I think I’ll get Coach Langdon 
to turn Yellow out and see what he can do.” 

“Don’t, Tom. I’ve played football with Yellow, 
and I know it’s a waste of time. He hasn’t the 
gumption to smash through a body check, and all 
the stick work in the world won’t help him if he 
won’t play the game.” 

But I spoke to the coach anyway, after showers, 
and when he heard how nifty Yellow had been 
catching a butterfly with the stick, he agreed to go around 
with me to Yellow’s room that night. Yellow’s room was 
fixed up like a miniature laboratory. When we entered he 
was examining something under a microscope. He ought 
to have been surprised to see us, but he didn’t show it. We 
refused the seats he offered and came to the point. 

“Out for lacrosse,” he repeated. “Why do you want me 
out so late in the season?” 

“Stick work will come easy to you with all your practice 
with the butterfly net,” I told him. “And your wind ought 
to be in A-1 shape, running after butterflies all afternoon. 
That’s all you need in lacrosse, wind and stickwork and——” 

I stopped myself too late. Yellow completed the thought. 

“Wind and stickwork and guts,” he said. There was no 
rancor in his voice. He might have been answering a question 
in history. 

“You’ve got all three,” I said hastily, too hastily. 

“‘Sorry,” he said, “I’m not interested.” 

Coach Langdon shrugged his shoulders and picked up his 
hat. I felt that I had made a mess of it, but wanted to make 
one more attempt. 

“We need you, Yellow. 
pennant she won last year.” 

“T don’t give a fig for Bluemont,” said Yellow. Just as 
though he were making a remark on the weather! 

I picked up my cap and started to leave. ‘What are you 


Bluemont’s got to hold that 

































staying here for, then?” I asked. I felt like hammering 
that remark down his throat. But if a fellow is yellow and 
won’t fight—— 

“‘Dad sent me here when we moved to the States. I tried 
to like your sports when I came here. It didn’t work very 
well. So you may jolly well go to blazes, and I’ll stick to my 
butterflies.” 

‘Queer duck,” said the coach when we left. 

“Sure is. Came here from Montreal last fall and joined 
the sophs. His real name is Groves.” 

“Not Dick Groves, by any chance?” 

“That’s it.” 

The coach turned around quickly. ‘Wait here a minute. 
Maybe I can persuade him to turn out.” He went back to 
Yellow’s room. I was surprised at his actions, and peeved at 
being left alone. He was gone quite a while, and looked a bit 

hot and bothered when he came back. 

““No use,” he said. “It’s no go for lacrosse.” He left 
me at my room with a parting shot. “It’s funny you fel- 
lows should call him Yellow,” he said, and was gone. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


net, could help us win the championship. So I didn’t look 
at him when we passed after practice. And once, when he 
started to speak, I just didn’t hear him. Without seeing him, 
I somehow knew that he flushed. He didn’t come out to any 
more practices or games from that time on, until the last game 
of the season when Bluemont, with her back against the wall 
was fighting for the final game in the Conference that decided 
whether or not she held on to the championship. 

The game was with Tuberstown Prep. We called them the 
Tubs. They had already licked us that season, but by a freak 
of the sport we had evened up by twice nosing out a team that 
had split a couple of games with them. The Tubs had been 
our chief contenders for the past few years, and they had a 
song called, ‘The Tubs and the Dubs,” that made us laugh 
when we were winning and mad when we were losing. 

“The Tubs seem to grow beefier every year,” remarked Slim 
when we were warming up before the game started. 

“‘They’ve been working in more of their football men each 
season,” said the coach. ‘This year they’ve turned out the 
entire football squad for lacrosse instead of spring football 
practice. Some of the football players replaced some of last 
year’s lacrosse regulars.” 

“Don’t I know it,” I laughed. ‘“That’s one of the 
reasons they licked us last month. Too much avoirdupois.” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed the coach. “Weight never yet 
ringed in for grit and speed. If you’re afraid of them, 
I'll send in Yellow and his butterfly net.” 

I grinned a bit sheepishly and gave “Bull” Wheeler a 
little practice in stopping a few hot ones. Bull was our 
goalkeeper, and the nerviest man on the team. If you’ve 
ever stood in front of a lacrosse goal and faced those 
cannon shots whizzing in from the edge of the crease, 
you'll appreciate Bull. 


y= the twelve Bluemont play- 
ers took their positions I no- 
ticed Yellow sauntering up near the side- 
lines. I wish I had missed seeing him. 
I was playing center, and if ever team- 
work is needed, it’s needed there. Yet 
with Yellow looking on—— 

The Tub center and I “faced” our 
sticks by resting them on the ground 
with the reverse surfaces touching each 
other. The referee placed the ball 
between our sticks, the whistle blew, 
and the game was on. 

The Tub center eased up the pressure 
on his stick for an instant. It was an 
old trick—my stick would give towards 
his, but before I could free the ball to 
get it to the third attack the Tub cen- 
ter’s stick would spin round and receive 
the ball in the pocket. I didn’t fall 
for it. Instead, my stick spun around, 
the ball dropped, and I swept it to our 
Third Defense who was awaiting the 
play. 

I broke loose from the center, and the 
wing defense shot the ball to me. I 
caught it on the run, and was off down 
the field with my man trailing me by 
five yards. 

It’s a great thrill, being free, with the 
ball safely tucked away in the pocket 





At the apex of the jump he let 
loose a shot for goal 


Yel- 
low began coming out to some of the games, and I couldn’t 
see him without thinking of what the coach had said. Yellow 


That remark bothered me a lot all through the season. 


didn’t sit with the other fellows. He’d be off by himself at 
one end of the field, and when the crowd, following the play, 
would come too near him, he would ease off to another corner. 
He’d never join in the cheering, and wouldn’t support the team 
in any way. Yet he seemed to follow the play with a de- 
tached, critical air that reacted queerly on me. I always 
played to the grandstands when Yellow was watching. I'd 
never pass the ball, or try to decoy my man away, or pull any 
teamwork at all. I’d make wild dashes, trying to break 
through the Point or Cover Point, or I’d shoot at the goal from 
impossible angles. That’s the way Yellow reacted on me. 
I’d cuss myself for every kind of a weak fool I could think of, 
but it made no difference. When Yellow was watching us 
I'd play for Yellow. 


ONCE or twice he edged over to the field on practice 
afternoons. If he hadn’t made that remark about 
Bluemont, I would have tried to get him out for practice. But 
I wouldn’t have asked him after what he said, if it meant 
winning the pennant again. 

I'll take hat back. If I thought it would mean the pennant, 
I’d eat humble pie till choked. But I couldn’t see where one 
green player, no matter how handy he was with a butterfly 





of the crosse. And it’s the first essen- 

tial of every attack play in the game 
As I sprinted down the field the Third Attack backed toward 
the sidelines, decoying his man out of the play. But the 
man, Tub’s Third Defense, elected to meet and _ body- 
check me. I lobbed the ball to the Third Attack, and it 
was his turn to dash. 

Second Attack at cnce trotted to the sidelines. Second 
Defense had little choice. He body-checked the runner, the 
ball whizzed over to the lcose Second Attack, and he dashed 
in for his share cf the run. 

By this time the center had!sprinted into the play, and 
the Third Defense was charging into the mélée. But 
while this momentarily ckecked the advance to the goal, it 
gave Third Attack and nyself a chance to get into position 
on the flanks of the goal. ‘The Second Attack slipped the ball 
to me. I dashedin. Slim playing In Home, drew his point 
away from the goal, and the goal-keeper left the crease and 
rushed me. At the same time Slim darted around the Point 
and for a fraction of a second was free in front of the un- 
guarded goal. I shot an underhand pass just before the goal- 
keeper reached me, and Slim deftly deflected the ball into the 
goal net. 

It was the A-B-C play of lacrosse. It gave us one goal. 
But I saw the hefty Tubs hoist their pants an inch, I heard 
their band strike up ‘‘The Tubs and the Dubs,” and I knew 
that the fight had just begun. And then I saw Yellow on the 
sidelines, and it made me uneasy. 
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"LL say the fight had just begun! The Tubs got the ball 
on the next “facing,” but their center didn’t break way 

from me. It was man against man, with no one free on their 
side to advance the ball as we did. Man against man, with 
the cream of their football squad crashing through our wing 
defense by sheer weight. Then they got to our Cover Point, 
but they wanted a surer shot than that. They smashed 
in, lost the ball, recovered it, drove in once more, broke 
through the Points, and shot the goal from 
almost the edge of the crease. Not even 
Bull could stop that low, bouncing ball that 
fairly sizzled with speed. 

And that goal was just an appetizer. 

They shot three more. And then I think 
we went wild. We began charging like bulls. 
You can’t do that against a heavier team. 
But we didn’t care. We were goaded on by 
the maddening knowledge that we were 
being licked, being licked by a team that was 
battering us into insensate rage. 

So we charged into them and forgot la- 
crosse. We forgot our passing game, and the 
clever tricks with the stick that will get the 
pall past a heavy defense. We forgot our 
teamwork, that the coach had developed 
into a thing of clean beauty. We forgot our 
footwork, and the neat shifts that will throw 
an opponent off his balance. All this we for- 
got, and we hurled our bruised bodies against 
a stone wall because we did forget. And I, 
I who was captain of the team, forgot it most 
ofall, and chiefly I forgot it because I couldn’t 
forget Yellow, standing there on the side- d 
lines, watching us with his too-quiet eyes. i 

One of our team was hurt, and we sank to 
the ground for a respite. You must stay 
where you are when the whistle blows. We wouldn’t have 
moved if we could. The game started again, and soon another 
man was hurt. We heard calls from the stands. The Blue- 
mont fellows were muttering about dirty play. There was 
talk of stick slashing on the part of the Tubs. And some were 
saying that the Tubs were checking with jumps, with both feet 
off the ground. And some thought they had seen the “‘square”’ 
check being used, that is, a player charging with both hands 
on his stick to check with the crosse instead of the body. The 
Bluemont stands were getting ugly. 

But we knew that the Tubs were playing square. Square— 
and hard. They were outplaying us, outcharging us, and out- 
generaling us. I signaled to the cheer-leaders to can the rough 
talk, the ball was faced again, and for the remainder of the half 
the fight surged up and down the field, with the Tubs carrying 
the fight to our crease time after time. That they didn’t 
score again was due to Bull, who blocked more goals in ten 
minutes than a team usually shoots in a game. When the 
whistle blew we staggered to the side-lines with the score 4-1 
against us. 

Coach Langdon looked at us with a glint in his eye. 











Yellow was catching butterflies 


“When worse lacrosse is played,” he said, ‘‘you fellows will 
play it.” 

We said nothing. We knew he was right. 

Then the coach spilled what he really thought of us. We 
looked glumly at the ground, and our ears tingled. 

We knew that as soon as he had unloaded his feelings he 
would pass out a few helpful hints. But this time he didn’t 
reach that stage. He only got to the point where he called 
us quitters. Slim jumped up. 

“Look at us!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve got a twisted shoulder. 
Tom’s map looks like after-the- 
earthquake. Bull is black and blue. 
There’s not a man on the team who 
isn’t battered into pulp. D’ye 
think we’d look like this if we were 
quitters?” 

“Yes,” snapped the coach. 
“That’s why you look like the 
business end of a battering ram. 
You’ve quit your teamwork. 
You’ve quit all the coaching I’ve 
given you. You’ve quit every 


learned. And you think you’re 
making up for it by trying the 
smashing game on a team that 
outweighs you fifteen pounds to 
a man. You’re doing the very 
thing they want you to do, and 
then you come in and feel like 
glorious martyrs. Rats!” 


E PULLED our blankets 
a little closer around us. 
Then Yellow edged up to the circle. 

“‘T’ve changed my mind, coach; get me a uniform.” 

The coach’s face brightened. He strode off the field with 
long, fast strides, almost dragging Yellow after him. The 
team looked at me inquiringly. 

“‘Not guilty,” I said. I was as much bewildered as the others. 

“He isn’t going to put in that pretty butterfly chaser, with 
all the subs waiting for a chance?” asked Slim incredulously. 

“‘A fellow doesn’t need a uniform to watch a game,” an- 
swered Bull drily. ‘Something tells me that one of us is going 
to hold down a sideline seat the next half.” 

We were too tired to think about it. But Bull was right. 

“Yellow’s going in center,” announced the coach shortly 
before we lined up for the second half. He had just returned 
with Yellow, the latter in uniform. ‘Tom, I’m switching 
you to Third Attack. Young will drop out for the time 
being.” 

Young’s face fell. 
the change. 

“What’s this Yellow fellow got up his sleeve?” asked Bull. 

‘Strike me dumb if I know,” I told him sourly. Then I re- 
membered that I was captain of the team. ‘‘Come on, 


None of us looked any too pleased at 


vestige of lacrosse that you ever - 
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fellows,” I shouted enthusiastically. ‘‘We’ve got the classiest 
lacrosse player that ever slung a ball. He’s been practicing 
in secret, and can do everything except make the stick talk.” 

The others looked at me in amazement, but my face didn’t 
betray my bluff. Slim caught on at once. 

“Yellow’s the best lacrosse prep in the country,” he an- 
nounced with a bushel of assurance. ‘‘He’s agreed to help us 
out.” Slim winked at me. ‘“That’s your story,” he whis- 
pered, ‘‘and /’m going to stick to it.” 

I could see the team’s morale mount like a thermometer 
in the sun. They looked at Yellow as if he were some god 
that had descended from Mount Olympus. Yellow pretended 
to adjust the gut on his stick. When we trotted out to our 
position I whispered to him fiercely, “‘You heard what we said. 
Can you deliver the goods?” 

Yellow eyed his stick speculatively. 
to catch butterflies?” he asked. 

Yellow got the ball on the facing. Somehow, I expected 
him to. Third Defense left my side to check him, and with 
hardly a flicker of the stick Yellow shot the ball to me. I 
started down the field, and saw that Yellow had dodged around 
his man and was racing down about twenty yards to my right. 
It was too good to be true. Second Defense came to meet me. 
I lobbed the ball towards Yellow, a high toss that made him 
jump to pull it in, and two of us were loose almost within 
striking distance of the goal. ‘The Bluemont stands rose to 
their feet, and the Tub cheerers yelled for their defense to 
close in. 

First Defense body-checked Yellow. It was a dull, resound- 
ing check, the kind that can be heard all over the field, and that 
makes every lacrosse player gasp as though his own wind had 
been knocked into nothing. Yellow seemed almost driven into 
the ground, so hard did he fall. Yet before he fell the ball was 
sailing through the air towards my stick, hard and true. I 
let the stick give slightly to receive it, but the ball never ar- 
rived. The Tub center, arriving in the nick of time, had inter- 
cepted the liner with a beautiful bit of stick work, spun round 
to the right, and sprinted back towards our territory. 

Suddenly, out of the nowhere, Yellow appeared before him. 
And hardly three seconds before he had been smashed to earth! 
Tub’s Second Defense was free, but the center, regarding Tub’s 
slender form with something like contempt, refused to pass the 
ball to his free man. He held his stick high and tried to smash 
through Yellow. It was the mistake of his career. Yellow 
side-stepped and whipped his stick through the air. It caught 
the opposing stick squarely, knocking it back and dropping 
the ballon the ground. Yellow’s stick flashed through the air, 
scooped up the ball, and once more he sped to within striking 
distance of the goal. 


“Have you ever tried 


BY THIS time the territory was pretty well crowded. All 

of the Tubs, except the three attack men who must not 

cross into defense territory, were covering our men and sticking 

to us like glue. They played a clever defense game. No sooner 

did one man go for the runner than their defense shifted to 

cover the odd man. This left a man free, of course, but he was 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Man against man, with the whole cream of their football squad crashing through our wing defense by sheer weight 
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CONCLUSION 


HE Black Hawk, equipped with its new landing 

gear, was brought back from the Hewlett farm 

the second day after Don, Dan and Babe had 

returned to the landing field and reéstablished their 
camp. The three days that, followed before the date of the 
big cross country Reliability Race were indeed hectic ones for 
them and for everyone else connected with the Fullerton 
factory, for the Black Hawk, after her forced landing had to 
be entirely reconditioned and tuned up. 

But the same thing held true in all the other shops and 
aviation camps at the field, for the planes caught in the fire, 
and those that had participated in the speed climb were 
undergoing a thorough overhauling and retesting. 

For three days and part of three nights the various crews 
worked under pressure, but the result was that with the 
dawn of Saturday, the day of the big race, not a single plane 
save the Bristol, which had been destroyed by fire, was miss- 
ing from the squadron entered in the international Reliability 
Race, for even the Fancher and the English plane, the V. D., 
had been furnished with new parts rushed forward by agents 
in New York. 

The three boys and the two Wright mechanics, Simpson 
and Brackett, labored hard and long on the reconditioning of 
the Fullerton plane, and by Friday afternoon they were 
very tired. But they were very happy, too, for after Don and 
Mr. Harmon brought the Black Hawk out of the air at the 
end of its third trial flight that day, the test pilot pronounced 
the ship in perfect condition. 


“Bully. Barring accidents we’ll beat the field,” said Mr. 
Harmon. Then he added. ‘‘Now you fellows lay off; es- 


pecially you, Don. Go back to camp and rest up, then go 
down town to the movies or get some other diversion this 
evening. Do anything to forget about the race to-morrow. 
Just see that you get a good sleep and are in the pink of con- 
dition in the morning. We will have to fly the race of our 
lives. I have been watching Graham and his Golden Eagle 
to-day, and he has some ship there. And there are a few 
others that are not going to be so easy to trim. The Fancher 
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is one, the Vedor-Benz is another, and that V. D. plane is no 
creeping turtle, let me tell you. Good-night, don’t worry, and 
take care of yourself.”’ 

But as it happened Mr. Harmon needed to heed the warning 
that he gave Don more than the patrol leader did. 

Don took care of himself. He was too tired to do anything 
else. He and his two companions went back to camp, cooked 
supper, and then because they were too weary to do much 
else, lay around camp discussing the race of the morrow and 
studying a map of the thousand mile triangular course to be 
flown by the racing planes. At nine-thirty, no longer able to 
keep their eyes open, they put out their camp fire and turned 
in to sleep the sleep of the just until six o’clock next morning. 

They turned out early, and breakfast was the product of 
their combined efforts, and by half past seven camp was in 
shape and they were off to the air field. 

But early as they were, they were not the first on the 
scene. Automobiles crowded with spectators were already 
arriving. And from the number of cars coming down the hill 
from Ovington, it was evident to Don that the Reliability 
Race held the interest that day of the nation, if not of the 
entire world, for Don noticed a group of electricians stringing 
wires to a newly erected press table near the judges’ stand, and 
he knew that before the race started a dozen telegraph instru- 
ments, and several microphones would be installed on that 
table with men stationed at them to report the progress of 
the big event to distant corners of the world. It was all very 
thrilling and Don could not help feeling elated when he 
realized that as the second man in the cockpit of the Black 
Hawk he was to share a little of this national interest. He 
could not know then, of course, what an important part he 
was to play in the big event of the day. 

By eight o’clock the field was a hive of activity. Planes 
were appearing from the various hangars, with mechanics 
and pilots fussing over them, and priming them for the big 
test they would be subjected to in a few hours. 

Don, with his two companions, went directly to the Black 
Hawk’s hangar at the rear of the Fullerton factory, and by 
the time they had the doors unlocked and thrown open, 
Simpson and Brackett, the mechanics, appeared on the 
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ilot of the Cloud Patrol 


scene. A little later Mr. Fullerton and two friends arrived 
and watched the big silver and black bird being wheeled out 
onto the field. 

“‘Where is Harmon,” Mr. 
looked at his watch. 

“T don’t know,” admitted Don. “I’m surprised that he 
hasn’t arrived yet. I have been looking for him. What time 
is it?” 

“Going toward nine o’clock. The race starts at ten sharp,” 
said Mr. Fullerton uneasily, and added. “TI do hope nothing 
has happened to him.” 

Don had been worrying about the test pilot, and Mr. 
Fullerton’s obvious uneasiness did not allay his fears. Where 
was Mr. Harmon? Could he be ill, or had he met with an 
accident? Don grew exceedingly nervous as nine o’clock 
passed and the hands of his wrist watch crowded the half hour. 
He found himself spending a great deal of time looking up 
the long hill that led away from the flying field and trying to 
pick out a maroon roadster in the big string of cars that came 
crawling down. At half-past nine, with a troubled expression 
on his face he, with Dan to help him, went to the locker room 
and got into his flying togs. He also donned his parachute 
outfit, for there was a big factor of danger in the long six-hour 
race. 


Fullerton asked Don as he 


A’ A quarter to ten he appeared on the field again, to find 
Mr. Fullerton and everyone else of the Black Hawk 
camp highly nervous. Harvey Harmon had not yet appeared. 
The crowd at the flying field was dense. There were thou- 
sands of spectators. Already all the planes had been 
wheeled to the starting line, including the Fullerton ship. 
Pilots were conferring with the judges. 
“By Jove, this is terrible,” said Mr. Fullerton nervously, 
“T don’t understand. I e 
He stopped talking abruptly. Down the hill, flashing in 
and out of the creeping line of cars, and disobeying all police 
and traffic regulations came Harmon’s maroon roadster. But 
as it roared its way onto the field in a cloud of dust, and came 
to a stop behind the Fullerton factory it was very evident 
that something serious had happened to the car, and to its 








He shot a glance toward the pilot and to his horror he discovered that Harmon had slumped in his seat 
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occupant. The left side of the machine was badly crushed, 
with fenders and running board torn away. The windshield 
was shattered. And Harvey Harmon, as he stepped out of 
the driver’s seat, was white and drawn, with a look of intense 
pain in his eyes. 

“What has happened to you, Harmon?” exclaimed Mr. 
Fullerton, as he with Don and the whole Black Hawk crew 
behind him, hurried toward the test pilot. 

Harmon smiled weakly. 

“Rotten luck. Had an accident coming over. A New 
York bus hit me. Shook me up a little, I guess. I—I—don’t 
be annoyed, It’s nothing. Go confer with the judges, will 
you, Don? I'll be out in a moment,” said the pilot as he 
hurried toward the locker room. 


ON, considerably disturbed, hustled toward the judges’ 

stand and joined the group of pilots there, explaining that he 
was serving for Mr. Harmon until the pilot got dressed. The 
race was to be over a thousand mile triangular course, the 
first leg of which was from Ovington Field to the field in 
Pittsburgh. The second leg was from Pittsburgh to Washing- 
ton, and the last lap from Washington back to Ovington 
Field and the finish. Don knew all this. He had studied a 
map of the course carefully. He was more interested in the 
condition of his chief than he was in the perfunctory instruc- 
tion of the judges. Mr. Harmon had been hurt in the smash- 
up. Probably internally injured—ribs smashed, maybe. How 
seriously hurt Don could only guess. 

The judges had just finished their instructions when Mr. 
Harmon, with Mr. Fullerton walking beside him, came 
across the field. Harmon limped a little. There was a grim 
expression on his face and Don could tell that he was doing 
his best to fight the pain that racked him. Don hurried 
toward him. 

“You’re hurt—a lot, aren’t you,” he exclaimed to the pilot. 

“No—not much. Just a little shaken, that’s all. I may 
have a broken rib,—but that’s all. Ill be O. K. when we 
start flying.” 

“But are you equal to it, Harvey? Rather than have 
you fly and take a chance on your life, I’d withdraw the 
Black Hawk from the race. You might have serious internal 
injuries,” protested Mr. Fullerton. 

“No. No. We’re going through with the race and we are 
going to win. I’mO.K. Don’t worry. Just help me into the 
plane, Don. That’s it. Oh, I’m O. K.,I tell you. Please 
don’t fuss. Watch for us to come home leading the pack,” 
said Harmon, forcing a smile as Don and Mr. Fullerton helped 
him up into the cockpit, and Don settled down beside him. 

Harmon waved his left hand to Mr. Fullerton and the 
ground crew of the Black Hawk, adjusted his goggles, and 
head gear. Brackett was already on the propeller of the 
machine. The starter, with his checkered flag, was in the 
stand and the timers were watching their chronometers. Har- 
mon adjusted spark and ignition, grasped the controls and 
nodded. Brackett whirled the propeller and the Black Hawk’s 
motor roared to life. 

Every other propeller up and down the long line of planes, 
gathered at the start, was whirling. Don looked down the 
line. Four planes distant he picked out their most likely 
rivals, the Golden ‘Eagle. Maul was in the cockpit beside 
Lieutenant Graham. and as Don looked in his direction he 
grinned. and waved his hand. Then he made some motions 
with his lips which Don interpreted as a challenge. Evidently 
Maul and Graham expected to carry off the honors in this 
race as the Hobson had done in the speed climb. Don won- 
dered vaguely what the outcome of this big race would be. 
He looked at his watch. In ten seconds the flag would drop 
and the gun would roar that would send them away. He 
glanced at Harmon. 
was chalky. His lips were compressed into thin, straight 
lines. He was suffering. 

Boom! 
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The man’s face, beneath his goggles : 




















He tipped the nose downward and opened up everything 


The starting gun sounded. Down went the starting flag. 
Don grasped the dual controls a little more firmly. Harmon 
accelerated the motor and with a swish and a roar the Black 
Hawk leaped across the field in company with fourteen other 
racing ships and took to the air headed westward. 

Don’s interest was concentrated in that first rush of the 
start. Onward and upward they soared above the hill to 
the west of the field, above Ovington’s housetops, above the 
rolling Orange Mountains. The steely ribbon of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad tracks showed below them. They leveled 
off at two thousand feet, and straightened out due west, 
with airplanes of the squadron thundering on either side and 
behind them. It was then that Don realized for the first that 
the big race was really on, and he thrilled with the realization 
that he was playing a part in it. 

But a moment later that thrill changed to a chill as he felt 
the Black Hawk lurch suddenly. Instantly he shot a glance 
toward the pilot and to his horror he discovered that Harmon 
had slumped in his seat. His hands had dropped from the 
wheel. His head had sagged forward on his chest. And from 
the corner of his mouth dribbled a bright red trickle of blood 
staining the leather of his jacket, an indication of serious 
internal injuries. 

Harmon had collapsed at the controls. For all Don knew 
he might be dead there in the cockpit behind him. What on 
earth should he do in such an emergency? 

For several seconds Don was panicstricken. But he mas- 
tered himself instantly. There was only one thing to’ do. 
Harmon was not dead. He was still breathing. But he was 
badly injured. He must turn the plane about and rush his 
chief back to the field and the hospital. It was necessary to 
save his life. 


C PASPING the dual controls Don dropped the head of the 
plane and started downward below the level of the 
racers. And as the other planes roared past him overhead 
he -began to circle on the back course. The Black Hawk 
was withdrawing from the big race to rush her pilot to the 
hospital. : 

Back to the field scudded the silver and black ship, Don 
thinking of nothing save the necessity of reaching Ovington 
as soon as possible and make a perfect landing. 


As they sped over the tremendous crowd that lined the 
airport, Don looking down could see thousands of faces up- 
turned toward him in wonder. But he was not interested in 
them. He was interested in making a perfect landing. Down 
he dropped, circled, leveled off and straightened out. Then 
with a cushioned bump the wheels of the Black Hawk struck 
the sod, rebounded, struck again and taxied across the field 
as Don applied the brakes. 

A little group headed by Mr. Fullerton came running to- 
ward him. But they did not need to ask the reason for the 
return. They could see the pilot slumped in the driver’s 
seat and men began to swarm up onto the steps of the plane 
to lift the unconscious Harmon down. 

“He collapsed. Get him to a hospital,’ directed Don as 
he climbed out of the cockpit. 

A big touring car came roaring onto the field. The limp 
form was passed through the door, and made comfortable 
as the machine turned and sped away toward Ovington and 
the hospital. 

Don watched it go. Then he hurried toward Mr. Fullerton. 

“Don’t withdraw the Black Hawk from the race. See the 
judges. Let me substitute as pilot and take Dan England 
with me as assistant. We can win yet.” 

“Win? With the field fifteen minutes ahead of you, Don. 
The rest of the planes are all out of sight by now.” 

“‘Never mind! Let me try, please,” begged Don. ‘Fifteen 
minutes in a six-hour race doesn’t mean everything.” 

Mr. Fullerton looked at him searchingly for a moment. 

“By Jove, you might be able to do it,” he said. ‘‘Get Dan 
England. I’ll see the judges and ask their permission to let 
you make a second start. Hurry.” 


TREMENDOUS cheer burst from the thousands of spec- 

tators who lined the field when the Black Hawk, with Don 
in Harmon’s place and Dan England beside him, took to the 
air a second time and headed westward twerity minutes behind 
the field of contestants. While Mr. Fullerton had been 
seeking the judge’s permission to allow the plane to start 
a second time news of why Don had returned, along with 
the fact that he intended to start again and fly the course 
despite the handicap the field had on him, had spread swiftly 
among the thousands gathered there, with the result that 
Don was looked upon as something of a hero, and the 
Black Hawk suddenly became the sentimental favorite of 
the big race. 

To be truthful, both Don and Dan England thought very 
little of their chances to get anywhere in the contest, for four- 
teen of the best planes in the world were miles ahead of them 
by now and tearing through the air at their best pace to com- 
plete the course in record time. But the Black Hawk, through 
Don’s carelessness had been kept from winning the speed 
climb, and Don was reluctant to have the unfortunate accident 
to Harmon keep the Fullerton plane out of the second big 
race. He determined to fly the course and make the best 
time possible under the circumstances. And he had the 
forlorn hope that he might overhaul most of the field and 
come home somewhere within reasonable distance of the 
winner. 

Once more the Black Hawk sped over Ovington, and 
above the Orange. Mountains, and picked the gleaming 
steel rails of the Lackawanna tracks. Don leveled away 
then and grim-lipped and determined began to nurse the 
Black Hawk to a speed the fine ship had never yet attained. 
Air speed and a lot of-it was the only thing that could help 
the Fullerton now and Don proceeded to work the air-speed 
indicator up to a point at which it had never vibrated before. 
It crossed the 150-mile mark. There it became stationary 
vibrating with the pulsation of the motor. Don looked far 
ahead. None of the planes, not even the very tail-enders 
were in sight.. How far ahead were they? How hopeless 
was the Black Hawk’s situation? 

(Continued on page 47) . 
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PART II 


O LONGER cowed by the West Side Terrors, out 

fighting for places on the team, the East Side 

Wildcats put extra zeal in the practice sessions. 

The Terrors accepted the challenge by grimly 

battling to preserve their majority on the nine; 

the hottest competition developing around the 

third-base corner, where Wildcat Sandy Sander- 

son was giving the admittedly great Terror Slug 

Pickens a nip-and-tuck struggle for supremacy. 

Sandy, the comparative newcomer, had demon- 

strated early that he knew baseball, and that 

he was especially familiar with infield play. At 

third his running in on bunts and flipping 

underhanded throws catching the hitter at first, 
were the talk of the squad. 

“Sandy gets that ball to first when he’s off 
balance and almost standing on his head,” ob- 
served Hoop. ‘How he does it is beyond me!” 

“And the way he grabs off those line drives 
that are ticketed for two-baggers down the foul 
line!” exclaimed Pink. ‘‘Slug’s.got the fight of a 
lifetime on his hands to hold Sandy even!” 

At the bat Slug had been able to maintain a 
margin more in keeping with his name. A na- 
tural “‘slugger,” he had been hitting viciously in 
batting practice while Sandy, hitting 
less spectacularly, had contented 
himself with but meeting the ball 
squarely. 

“Coach Potter’s got a tough choice 
between those two!” team followers 
remarked as it came time for the first 
game line-up to be announced. And 
every one, knowing well the rivalry of 
East and West, could not but wonder 
what the effect would be regardless of 
the selection made. 

‘Either side is sure to take it hard,” 
Uncle Joe Bailey, town merchant and 
philosopher prophesied. ‘‘Why, the 
only way I’ve been able to get along 
in this place is to live part of the time 
on the west side and part of the tire on the east. And 
even then I’ve gotten so worked up that I’ve fought with 
myself.” 

But Prescott, long used to being torn apart in the middle, 
had come to accept the sectional strife as part of the life of the 
town. Latest doings of East Siders or West Siders provided a 
goodly share of each day’s sensations, and what would any 
community amount to without the stimulation of exciting 
happenings? 

“Hey, guys! Snap it up! The list’s being posted!” 

Outside the Field House this Wednesday afternoon a highly 
interested crowd of team candidates, students and citizens had 
gathered. Naming of those who had made the baseball nine 
promised a thrill, if not an insurrection! 

““Who’s on?”’ cried those further back as the notice was 
thumb-tacked on the bulletin board. ‘Read it off, some- 
body!” 

A tremendous crush followed with every one trying to get 
near enough to see for themselves. 

“Wait a minute! ... Wait a minute!” begged Clint 
Evers, school reporter, who had been one of the first to get 
in line for the announcement, and was now pressed so hard 
against the board as to be fearful of smashing the glass. 
“Don’t push, you rowdies! I’ll read it if you don’t knock the 
breath out of me!” 

“Atta boy, Clint! Back up, you folks! Give him air!” 
directed a self-appointed lieutenant. 

The jam about the board diminished. 

“Shoot!” begged a voice. 

But Clint, taking in the line-up at a glance, could only 
gasp and stare again, eyes widening. 

“‘What’s the matter, West Side?” taunted some one 
nearby, “Either read it or get out and let a guy read who 
can!” 

Gulpingly, Clint found his voice. 

“Batting order and line-up,” he announced, and then fol- 
lowed with the names, pausing reluctantly each time he was 
forced to utter the name of an East Sider. At the conclusion 
occurred a tremendous uproar. 

“Whoopee!” shouted Wildcat Dan Overman. “We placed 
four men on the team!” 

‘And Sandy beat Slug out for third!”’ raved Pink. 

“‘But Coach shifted Slug to short,” observed Sly. “Wow! 
Four’s the highest number we’ve ever put on the nine!” 

‘Who said the East Siders couldn’t play ball?” razzed Hoop, 
with a glance in the direction of much-chagrined Terrors. 
“We'll show you West Side babies this year!” 


"? 


““Aw, dry up!” came a chorused protest. 


Hit and Run 


And, as the crowd dispersed, leaving only those more 
directly concerned to study the bulletin board, team 
candidates of East and West Prescott were thrown closely 
together. To the Wildcats, in their moment of mad joy, 
every one of their names in the line-up stood out as though 
printed in capital letters: 






















Slug seeing his intended welcomer, purposely ignored him, pushing 
on past, eyes elsewhere 
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I ts o's ies vee ecne cases first base 
I Spe sccisnidiw ven be eeesee 44 center field 
I ts eet beet ac ns «can short stop 
SANDY SANDERSON.............. third base 
HOOP HOLLIDAY... ......... ; second base 
RE oink ce aic anew nina left field 
Pam DARRINGER. ........0000.0-% catch 
tL, MAAS RS a ae ree pitch 


Substitutes: DAN OVERMAN, utility infielder; Fat Wat- 
son, utility outfielder; Steve Morris, relief pitcher. 


““T HERE! I guess that will hold you birds for awhile!” 
fired Pink, unable to resist this broadside at the Terrors. 
“Not a one of us was going to make the team this year!” 
mocked Sly, with a laughing glance at the glowering Slug 
Pickens. 

“You pipe down!” warned the Chief Terror. 

“This from you—who had third base cinched!” went on Sly. 

Sandy caught Sly’s arm. “Don’t rub it in,” he begged, in 
a low voice. ‘‘We don’t want to start anything.” 

“So Sandy’s trying for the team wouldn’t get him any- 
where, eh?” roasted Pink, recklessly. ‘I guess he didn’t make 
you backwater!” 

With flushed face, the chief of the Terrors elbowed his way 
through the crowd to confront Prescott’s veteran catcher. 

“Listen, you!” he blazed. ‘This piece of cheese didn’t 
beat me out for anything. I made the team, didn’t I? If 
coach thinks I’m better at shortstop, that’s his business.” 

“Slug’s right,”’ agreed Sandy. 

“That you’re a piece of cheese?” rejoined Pink, hotly. 

This brought a howl from the Terrors. 

“Naw,” grinned the new leader of the Wildcats, “but 
short’s just as good as third, and if——” 

“Yeah!” insisted Pink. ‘And if you made it too hot for 
Slug around that old third-base corner—which you did!— 
then the only thing left for Coach was to transfer him to a 
position where there was less competition!” 

Crack! 

Slug’s fist shot out and caught Pink on the point of the jaw. 
The blow, coming so unexpectedly and launched with such 
force, toppled the heavy-set Wildcat. Instantly fellow Wild- 
cats sprung to his defense and soon all were embroiled in a 
battle in which they were greatly outnumbered. All but Sandy 
Sanderson. Instead of joining the fight he leaped among the 
contestants, exhorting them to “lay off.” 

“Cut it, guys!” he pleaded. “This isn’t getting you 
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anywhere! 
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By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


“Get Sandy!” yelled a Terror, starting for the intended 
peacemaker. ‘‘He’s trying to pull a slicker! He knows we’ve 
got his gang right where we want ’enm” 

And Sandy went down under the combined attack of three 
Terrors, striving only to defend himself. The conflict was 
not of long duration. But the drubbing that each Wildcat 
took was a classic one as attested by black eyes, sore 
jaws and various and sundry bruises. 

*“Now, any of you Wildcats got any more to say?” 
demanded Slug Pickens, surveying the battered East 
Siders. 

His taunt was met by a sullen silence. 

“All right, then!” said the Chief 
Terror. ‘‘You birds have had this 
coming for some time. Been getting 
too cocky again. You know your 
place, and you’d better keep it from 
now on, because we’re not going to 
stand for any more monkey work— 
see?” 

The Wildcats glanced ruefully at 
one another. 

“That goes for you, too, Spineless!” 
Slug’s biting retort was aimed at the badly marked Wildcat 
leader, who had quite obviously been singled out for more 
severe punishment. 

Sandy faced the Chief Terror quietly. 

“We don’t take orders from you fellows, and we never 
will,” he answered, grimly. ‘So put that in your pipes and 
smoke it. But we didn’t have any business razzing you guys 
over team positions. That wasn’t good sportsmanship.” 

Slug laughed harshly. 

“Oh, so you’re apologizing, eh? Well, isn’t that nice? [ 
think that’s just too sweet for words! What do you say, men? 
Shall we promise not to spank again, if little kittens keep from 
acting naughty?” 

“Sure!” replied the Terrors, derisively. 

Sandy’s face turned crimson. 

“T didn’t mean it that way!” he sought to explain. 

“No, I guess not!” retorted Slug. “The whole bunch of you 
are crawling. Take to the trees, you pussy cats!” 

The dejected East Siders looked at one another uncertainly. 

“Come on, guys,” urged Sly, spiritlessly. ‘‘We might as 
well be moving on.” 


HUMILIATED group, but a few moments before proud 

and boastful, shambled slowly and painfully off. They 

were followed, as they retreated, by catcalls and mocking jeers 

of Terrors again in the ascendancy. And, when they had 

gotten safely out of range, all turned, as if by common consent, 
to vent their feelings upon the newly crowned leader. 

“What a fine Chief Wildcat you turned out to be!” reproved 
Pink, glaring at Sandy. 

“Going back on us!” charged Hoop. “Giving in to those 
guys! Crying quits!” 

“T didn’t cry quits,” answered Sandy. “But you fellows 
were just plain boobs! Those Terrors have been waiting their 
chance to get even ever since you ducked ’em in the fountain, 
and you ought to have known better than get ’em riled. We 
can’t ever expect to beat the Terrors in a hand-to-hand scrap. 
There’s too many of ’em. You birds just invited trouble with- 
out figuring consequences, and you went against orders.” 

“What orders?” sniffed Dan, nursing a tender nose. 

“To wait till the Terrors started things,” replied Sandy. 
“Besides, my idea of our getting the best of them was to be 
good sports about it. And you fellows right off, as soon as we 
make a showing by getting four men on the team, have to be- 
gin razzing Slug and his gang. We’d already won another 
victory, but you weren’t willing to stop at that. You spoiled 
it all and lost all the ground we’d gained by this drubbing.” 

“Yeah, and why?” demanded Pink, still peeved. ‘‘ Because 
you lost your nerve!” 

“It wasn’t a case of nerve!” insisted the Chief Wildcat. 
‘Just common sense. What we want to do is beat these 
Terrors and make ’em like it without giving them any oppor- 
tunity to hit back. Just do things and not act sore about it or 
be mean. Let ’em see we don’t intend to be stepped on— 
like the stunt we put over on the lockers. Those are the 
things that hurt, but a bonehead like we pulled to-day gives 
the West Side enough satisfaction to last for weeks!” 

The group of Wildcats consulted one another glumly. 

“T get you,” said Sly, finally. ‘But you haven’t been in 
Prescott long, Sandy, and if you knew how we hated 9s 

“Hate!” took up the Chief Wildcat. “That’s just where 
you fellows in this town have been wrong for years. What’s 
the fun of hating? Can’t the East Side try to outdo the West 
Side without getting mad about it? Did I hate the Terrors 
because they soaked me in the pool? No. Have I flown off 
the handle at the way Slug’s treated me? Not so you could 
notice. But I worked my head off to beat him out for third 
base, and I did that even though Coach did shift him to short. 
That’s what I call a real way to get even. You don’t prove 
anything by brute force. It’s the guy who’s smarter to-day 
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who really wins. But he doesn’t have to advertise his smart- 
ness. That’s the thing that got us these black eyes and, take 
it from me, we deserved ’em!” 

“You didn’t,’ confessed Pink, now suddenly sheepish. 
“But we sure did! Thanks, Sandy, for putting us wise to our- 
selves. We'll be better followers from now on. Lead us out 
of this wilderness, oh Chief!” 

Despite his many bruises, each Wildcat managed a grin. 

“Guess the Terrors figured they’d put us out of commission 
for the opening game,” said Hoop. “I’ve got a knee that feels 
like a freight-car had hit it, but I’m going to be in that line- 
up if I have to take the diamond on crutches.” 

“That’s the spirit!” counseled Sandy. “And the real way 
to show up the Terrors. Let’s us fellows put up such a brand 
of baseball that it leaves them in the shade!” 


HE whole town of Prescott knew of the outbreak by supper 

time, and tongues wagged both east and west, while 
Terrors noisily celebrated their latest conquest over the 
enemy. Clint Evers, having witnessed the scuffle from a safe 
distance, reported the affair in the Prescott Morning Blade, 
leaving much to be read between the lines. 


Rivalry Keen for Team Places 


Considerable feeling was evidenced by East and West Side 
candidates when Coach Potter’s selections for places on the 
baseball team were posted on the Field House bulletin board 
late yesterday. 

Slug Pickens, West Side star, was this season consid- 
ered more valuable at shortstop than at third base and 
Sandy Sanderson, newcomer to Prescott, was given Slug’s 
old berth. Whether Sandy will be able to hold this hot 
corner down is problematical. His playing is quite apt 
to be affected by having to fill the shoes of such a player 
as Slug, though the East Siders claim he’s the great Slug’s 
equal. In fact, their loud proclaiming of Sandy’s merits 
precipitated a warm little argument, but the East Prescott 
lads finally left convinced that Slug was still King. 


“And how!” laughed Slim Becker, pitching 


Perry and Rudie Rudolph was not very noticeable. True, 
he once accused Tom of not properly backing him up on a 
drive which eluded him, but fires were allowed to smolder 
without bursting into flame. 

The Terrors were greatly perplexed at the Wildcats’ atti- 
tude anyway. After the drubbing which had been adminis- 
tered them, Slug Pickens and gang had expected attempted 
reprisals. But, when the Wildcats came up smiling for base- 
ball practice on Thursday afternoon, some yet bearing the 
marks of battle, the wary Terrors were nonplused. 

“They’ve got something up their sleeves,” Slim guessed. 
“But what it is is beyorid me!” 

And so the grinning Wildcats kept the Terrors in suspense. 

The season’s opening game was with Atwood, a little 
school twenty miles from Prescott which usually assembled 
a surprisingly good nine for its size. And, as Prescott always 
journeyed to Atwood to play, the town made the contest an 
annual feature occasion. The home band of eleven pieces 
was out, Atwood pennants were waved, tin horns were tooted, 
and bonfires were burned even though Atwood had never yet 
succeeded in downing her mightier foe. Once, when Prescott 
had been carried to twelve innings for victory by a courageous 
Atwood nine, the bells in the three churches had been rung, 


and the whistle on the Atwood Pickle Factory blown. In. 


such manner did Atwood philosophically find joy and honor 
in close defeat. 

“These Atwood folks are something like us,’ observed 
Sandy, shortly before the game. ‘‘They’re so used to taking 
the short end of things, that they’ve learned to make the 
best of it. And one of these days—who knows?—maybe 
their worm will turn!” 


How nearly prophetic Sandy’s words were to be was to be 

shown in the next hectic twohours. Prescott did nothing 
her first turn at bat, but took the field with the air of a lion toy- 
ing witha mouse. The mouse, however, refused to nibble at balls 


- just wide of the plate, which Slim Becker offered up and gained 
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two lives on base before Slim got warmed up to his task. Then 
Pink, seeing a chance to catch the Atwood runner on second 
off his base, made a hurried peg down to Hoop which struck the 
dirt in front of him, and carromed off his shins into right field. 
Sly Cooley dashed in, making the pick-up off his shoe-tops as 
the-Atwood runner rounded third at top speed. 

“Home!” shrieked the Prescott infield and Sly, straighten- 
ing, threw. But his peg was also wild, carrying over catcher 
Pink’s head and bounding back against the grandstand, 
permitting the first Atwood runner to score standing up, and 
the second to pull up safely at third. One run in, man on 
third, and no outs and all this damage done on no hits! 

Slug spit angrily in his pad, and walked around in circles 
between second and third. 

“What hams you guys are!” he barked. “Give it to Sandy 
next and make it unanimous. You Wildcats are out to toss 
this game away!” 

“Hold me up, you fellows!” begged Slim, walking back on 
the mound. 

“Steady down in there!” called Hoop. ‘Don’t walk any 
more, big boy! You put ’em on the bases, you know!” 

“Pipe down, Hoop!” ordered Sandy, from third. 
play ball!” 

“That’s all right, but they’re not going to get away with 
” started Hoop, when the next batter hit the first pitch 


“And 





_hard toward third. 


The runner on third made a move as though to try to score, 
then dove back for the bag as Sandy advanced with hands 
outstretched for the ball. In his eagerness to make the play 
and concerned over the manner in which his team-mates had 
messed up the previous play, Prescott’s new third baseman 
found his fingers turned to thumbs. The ball bounced in his 
glove and out again. The runner on third danced away from 
the bag and, seeing that the baseman was temporarily con- 
fused, not being able to locate the ball, made a frenzied dash 
for home. Finding the horsehide too late to make a play at 
the plate, Sandy whizzed it to first in a desperate attempt 

to cut the batter down, but his hurried throw 





ace, when he read the account. 

“What a write-up!” approved Slug. “That 
guy Clint is there when it comes to giving us the 
breaks in print! I'll bet those Wildcats are 
sure sweating under the collar.” 

“You said it!” piped Phil Stone, first sacker. 
“We'll not hear a peep out of them from now on. 
I never saw a more whipped-looking bunch in 
my life. Pink’ll be lucky to see well enough to 
catch Saturday!” 

“T hope he can, though,” said Slim, sobering. 
“Hate to hand it to him, but that boy Pink is 
the only one who can hold me. And we’ve got a 
chance to clean up this year, if we only get the 
right support!” 

“Support!” snorted Fat. ‘With Pink letting 
that pitch get through him in the Redfield 
game!” 

“Well, it really was pretty high,” hedged Slim. 
“Of course I’d never admit that to him!” 

“Any time we admit anything!” exploded 
Slug. ‘Give those guys an inch and they take a 
yardstick! I can’t figure this Sandy, though. 
What do you fellows make of him?” 

“Tf you’d ask me I'd say he has a streak run- 
ning up and down his spinal column,” volun- 
teered Tom Perry. ‘‘He’s just what you called 
him—‘Spineless.’”’ 

“He is and he isn’t,” reflected Slug. “Else 
he’d have been scared stiff when we ducked him 
in the pool.” 

“Huh!” explained Rudie Rudolph. ‘ Wasn’t 
nerve that day! He didn’t know us so well then. 
He was just foolish.” 

“Tf I thought he really did beat me out for 
third,’ mused Slug, “‘and that Coach hadn’t put 
me at short because——”’ 

“Say, I wouldn’t worry my head about that,” 
reassured Slim. ‘‘You’re better than Sandy 
ever thought of being.” 

“Just the same if I thought . . . ” went on 
Slug. “‘Well—I’d bust that guy’s head!” 

Two snappy afternoons of practice as a team 
caused student onlookers to cheer the selections 
made by Coach Potter as the most likely looking 
nine to represent Prescott in years. The infield, 
composed of two West Siders and two East 
Siders, alternating from third to first base in 
positions, shone. Neither Sandy at third, nor 
Slug at short, nor Hoop at second, nor Phil at 
first wished to be held accountable for gumming 
up a play, and each. infielder fairly outdid him- 
self in efforts to hang onto the ball when it came 
to him, and also to get it away quickly wherever 
the play called. 

“There’s going to be a hot time in that old 
infield this year!” sang reporter Clint Evers. 
“And I don’t mean a couple of ‘maybes’!” 

The work of the outfielders was more in- 
dividual, so Sly Cooley’s competition with Tom 
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Prescott’s third baseman had left his feet, almost impulsively, as the bat cracked 


pulled Phil Stone from the bag, and Atwood had 
two runs in and a man on first with none out. 

“and nobody going to get out!” sang a de- 
lirious Atwood fan. 

“What did I tell you!” bawled a highly 
pleased Slug, taking care that his voice did not 
carry in to the bench where an agitated Coach 
Potter was seated. ‘You East Side dubs can’t 
play ball—never could!” Then to Sandy, ‘So 
you beat me out for third, did you? What a 
laugh!” 

And, to add bitterness to the Wildcats’ cup of 
vinegar, the following batter hit a sizzling 
grounder through short, which the great Slug 
Pickens captured with a one-handed stab and 
tossed to second for a force-out, Hoop relaying 
the ball on to first to complete a double play. 

“Yea, Slug!” cheered the small band of 
Prescott rooters who had made the trip with the 
team. ‘“That’s playing ball!” 

A few moments later, Slim—bearing down— 
struck the next batter out on three pitched balls 
to end the inning in which two runs had been 
scored against him without a hit having been 
made. He strode off the diamond, throwing his 
glove down angrily in the grass behind third base 
coaching box as he went to the bench. 

“Rotten!” greeted Coach Potter as his players 
trotter in. ‘‘Settle down, you fellows! Nothing 
to get excited about. Get that ball before you 
throw it, and know what you’re going to do with 
it. Slug, you’re first up. Let’s see a hit!” 


id 


UT the Atwood nine, encouraged by their 

early lead, backed up their pitcher’s offer- 
ings with phenomenal fielding and converted 
possible hits into dazzling outs. The game thus 
became air-tight with neither team gaining a 
real scoring opportunity until the last of the 
sixth, when Atwood got men around to second 
and third with two out, and Bell, their biggest 
hitter, up! 

“Put the old game on ice!” pleaded Atwood 
fans, now grown hysterical. “Bring those boys 
in, Bell. You can do it!” 

Bell tried mightily. His hit went screaming 
on a line toward third and both runners left 
their bases, heads down, on a dash for home. 

“Tt’s a two-bagger!”” screamed some one 
involuntarily as the ball left the bat. 

But Prescott’s third baseman had left his feet, 
almost impulsively, as the bat cracked, shooting 
his gloved hand into the air. Into this glove 
the white streak disappeared with a smack, the 
force of which toppled the baseman. over back- 
wards, but did not loosen his grasp on the ball. 

“Side out!” bellowed the umpire as Sandy 
struggled to his feet with Atwood townspeople 
giving him generous applause. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Frog’s Toothache 


STRONG wind was blowing, so we herded to- 
gether on the protected side of Wild Bill’s wood- 
shed, and sympathized with an unfortunate mem- 
ber of the group who had a toothache. 

“Maybe you’d better get it pulled,” some one said. 

“Ouch!” said the owner of the tooth, and glared at the 
other for making the suggestion. 

“Which reminds me,” said Wild Bill Bumps, easing his 
seventy-odd-year-old self into a comfortab'e position against 
the shed, ‘‘of an incident which 
took place some twenty-thirty 
years ago, when I was ac- 
quainted with an Indian called 
Chief Leapin’ Frog.” 

We fixed bright eyes on him 
instantly. 

“Shoot,” we commanded, 
and prepared to drink in his 
words. 

“Well,” said Wild Bill, 
pulling on his beard to aid his 
memory, “as I recall it, Chief 
Leapin’ Frog, that forty-year- 
old Cree Indian which you 
may have heard me mention 
at one time or another, sud- 
denly woke up one mornin’ 
with his head feelin’ as though 
a buffalo had stamped all over 
it. Least ways, that was what 
he thought, at first. Then he 
noticed that most of the pain 
seemed to be located inside his 
mouth, an’ not in the upper 
story of his ker-rain-nee-yum, 
where headaches is supposed 

to stay. So he worked his 
tongue around to find out just 
where the hurt was, an’ he 
bumped it into a certain tooth, 
an’ right off he felt as though 
some one had taken a red hot 
knife an’ jammed it a good long 
ways into him. So he decided 
immediate an’ at once that he 
had a toothache. 

“Now that he was awake, 
the toothache seemed to be 
worse than it had been while 
he was asleep, or so he thought, 
an’ the old Chief lay there an’ 
suffered a while in silence, an’ 
it seemed to him that the 
achin’ was gettin’ worse. So he stuck his hands to the side of 
his jaw an’ gave outa low moan. That didn’t seem to assist 
matters none, an’ the tooth ached on. So next he took up a 
piece of cloth an’ shoved it against his jaw, an’ then gave out a 
groan, just a little louder than the moan. He waited a minute, 
an’ found that it hadn’t helped none, so he got up an’ went 
outside, an’ lit a fire, an’ put a rock in the middle of it to heat. 
After a little, he picked it up, an’ applied it to the achin’ side 
of his jaw, an’ prompily found out that it was a lot hotter on 
that side than the other, an’ so he gave out a roarin’ yell an’ 
threw the rock a couple of miles, an’ danced up an’ down 
in front of his tent, squealin’ an’ bellerin’ with agony. 

“Course, it wasn’t more’n half a minute until all his tribe 
was awake, an’ wonderin’ what the sam-jumpin’ gooseberries 
had gone wrong with the universe. They all grabbed hold of 
some wearin’ goods, an’ hurriedly crawled into them, an’ then 
picked up clubs an’ tomahawks an’ dashed outside to find out 
who was bein’ murdered, an’ if possible to prevent too many of 
them. They were some surprised to find Chief Leapin’ Frog 
himself a-prancin’ back an’ forth, all doubled over an’ huggin’ 
his jaw lovin’, an’ hollerin’ an’ shoutin’ an’ cryin’ an’ hoopin’ 
an’ makin’ enough racket for a dozen murders. 

“They asked him politely what was the matter with him, 
an’ the Chief stopped yellin’ for a minute to say that, if they 
weren’t the dumbest set of aboriginal specimens of brainless 
Niches that ever lived, they would’a’ known almost instantly, 
if not sooner, that he had a toothache, an’ then he went on 
roarin’. He made so much of a hubbub over it that every 
papoose in camp was woke up, an’ every horse an’ all the dogs, 
an’ every one of them was so alarmed an’ scared at the terrible 
sound of Leapin’ Frog’s wails of agony, that they all howled 
an’ neighed an’ barked in fright, an’ along with the steady 
continual yowlin’ the Chief himself was raisin’, the din was 
somethin’ to sit up an’ pay attention to. 
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“Weil, the braves of the tribe held an informal council 
of war right then an’ there, to describe what was to be 
done about it. An’ after they’d argued back an’ forth a few 
minutes, they thought the best thing they could start with 
would be for all of them to have a look at the offendin’ tooth. 
They informed Chief Leapin’ Frog of their decision, an’ he 
obligingly stopped pacin’ all over everywhere an’ settled down 
in one spot, more or less, an’ held his mouth opened up, an’ 
pointed with one hand, while he still held up his jaw with his 
other, an’ the braves filed 
past him one by one an’ each 
took a long look at the tooth, 
just as though they’d never 
seen a tooth before in their 
lives, an’ at the end of their 
inspection they expressed 


They filed past him and inspected 
the hurtin’ tooth 


themselves as satisfied that it was quite a sizable tooth, an’ 
worthy of all their respect, an’ thanked Leapin’ Frog warmly 
for allowin’ them the privilege of seein’ the curiosity. 
‘‘Leapin’ Frog never did believe in doin’ things by halves, 
though, an’ he wasn’t satisfied himself when the braves had 
finished their look at his tooth. He made all the old men an’ 
women, an’ all the squaws an’ kids line up, an’ they filed 
past him an’ inspected the hurtin’ tooth, until every livin’ 
person in campehad had a view of it. When he was sure 
that everybody had seen it, an’ had expressed themselves in 
tones of sympathy an’ understandin’, he quit holdin’ his 
mouth wide open for a minute, an’ then opened it up again an’ 
started to holler an’ beller an’ shout all over again, with the as- 
sistance of all the vocal powers of the papooses, horses, an’ dogs. 


_ H® braves held another council of war, right after this 

sightseein’ excursion, an’ this time they wondered what 
to do about it. It was perfectly plain that somethin’ had to be 
done, else every single one of them would be driven out of his 
mind an’ head by the row that the Chief was raisin’. Then one 
brainy young feller suggested that they hold a powwow right 
off an’ have some dancin’, an’ attempt to scare off the evil 
spirit that was inside Leapin’ Frog’s tooth. The rest of them 
was just a little bit inclined to frown on the plan, ’cause this 
was pretty early in the mornin’, an’ a dancin’ powwow was a 
pretty strenuous affair before the sun was half up an’ nobody 
had had any breakfast. 

“However, they told Leapin’ Frog what the young feller had 
brought up, an’ he heartily endorsed it, sayin’ besides that it 
was time they did somethin’ for him, an’ added that if he found 
it was drivin’ the evil spirit out of the tooth, he’d make them 
dance an’ howl an’ powwow all day an’ all night, if necessary. 
So, without more delay, the squaws prepared a big fire while 
the braves went back to their teepees an’ slung on ornamented 
duds an’ painted themselves in the latest styles. Then they 
came out an’ lined up, an’ commenced circlin’ around the 
fire, facin’ it an’ movin’ slow an’ dignified, an’ chantin’ ‘woop, 


woop, woop, woop,’ to signify that they didn’t want to offend 
the feelin’s of the evil spirit, an’ would take it kindly if he would 
take this gentle warnin’ an’ beat it, before they got rough. 

“The Chief, who was standin’ in the center near the fire, 
waitin’ for the powwow to have soothin’ effects on his jumpy 
tooth, reported at the end of this first stage of the affair, that 
the tooth was still hurtin’ somethin’ horrible. The braves were 
a little surprised at that, an’ some offended, an’ so they 
increased their pace faster, an’ jumped a little higher, an’ 
started to fling out their arms a bit, an’ changed their sing- 
song to ‘wup, wup, wup, wup.’ 

“At the end of that session, the braves asked the Chief 
how his tooth was now, an’ he replied with a groan that could 
be heard miles, that it was still achin’ strong. At that in- 
formation, his braves looked kind of astonished. Then they 
prepared to do this right, an’ every one of them took a mess of 
deep breaths, an’ threw off 
most of the clothes they was 
wearin’, an’ then started to 
prance around that fire. They 
got energetic, an’ kicked up 
their legs, an’ slung their arms 
around, an’ turned hand- 
springs, an’ wheels, an’ played 
head-over-heels, an’ whooped 
out as loud as they could ‘wop, 
Wop, Wop, wop.’ 

“They were just workin’ 
themselves into a fine frenzy, 
an’ were goin’ strong an’ hand- 
some on their contortion an- 
tics, an’ howlin’ almost as 
loud as Leapin’ Frog could 
himself, when one of them that 
was carryin’ a blunt spear got 
exuberant an’ gave out a high 
screech an’ heaved his spear 
wild through the air, an’ it 
described a quick half-circle an’ came down an’ hit the Chief 
on the shoulder. 


““T“HE Chief quit standin’ there holdin’ his jaw with both 

hands immediately after the spear hit, an’ gave out a 
scream an’ a yowl an’ a warwhoop all combined into one an’ 
tore like a madman to the spot where the brave, who had 
thrown the stick, was standin’, half bent over with his mouth 
open an’ his eyes poppin’. Leapin’ Frog reached him in 
about half a second, an’ give his tribe a pretty good demon- 
stration of a rugby tackle, an’ bowled over that brave an’ 
rolled him in the dust good an’ plentiful. Then the Chief’s 
tooth began to hurt worse’n ever, through his fast movin’, 
an’ he forgot all about the half-scared-to-death brave a-lyin’ 
there waitin’ to be murdered, an’ clamped both his hands to 
his jaw an’ rolled his eyes sorrowful an’ opened his mouth an’ 
said: ‘Eeeeeee-yahhhhhhhhhh!’ 

“Well, that stopped that powwow, an’ bein’ as how it 
hadn’t done no good, the tribe was forced to hold a third 
council of war, an’ at it the braves decided that there was only 
one other thing they could do, an’ that was pack Chief Leapin’ 
Frog over to me, an’ get me to personally superintend this 
business of routin’ the evil spirit that was causin’ all the 
mischief. 

“The whole tribe lined up, two an’ two, includin’ the dogs, 
an’ headed by Chief Leapin’ Frog himself, who was a-holdin’ 
onto his jaw with both hands an’ lookin’ as though he was 
quite annoyed at the way the world was treatin’ him, the line- 
up proceeded to stomp over to my tradin’ shack, which 
was only a couple hundred yards from their lodges, an’ 
where I had been watchin’ them all this time through a 
window, a-wonderin’ what the moose-horn dickens was 
goin’ on. 

“They stopped outside my shack an’ called upon me to 
come on out. So I went, an’ asked them what I could do for 
them, whereupon an important-lookin’ brave stepped out an’ 
informed me that their esteemed chieftain, to wit, Leapin’ 
Frog himself, had a most insultin’ an’ offendin’ tooth, inhabited 
an’ provoked by a spirit of evil genius, an’ that their amateur 
experiments an’ efforts to drive out this same spirit by pow- 
wow dancin’ had had unforeseen results, an’ had riled the 
spirit considerably, so that the Chief was now well-nigh off his 
trolley with the agony the afore-mentioned evil spirit had 
aroused, brought on by their unskilful treatment of the matter. 
At the end of that speech, the brave what made it gasped for 
breath, an’ durin’ the intermission I thought it all over, an’ 
after a bit I calculated that I saw what he meant, an’ so asked 
if Chief Leapin’ Frog had a sort of toothache. 

“*That’s what I have been oratoricin’ to you about,’ the 
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young Niche informed me, slightly peeved at my thick- 
headedness. 

‘Does it hurt a lot?’ I asked the Chief. 

“*VYow an’ bow,’ said Leapin’ Frog, ‘it does.’ 

“Well, I asked them what they had done for it, an’ they told 
me all that I’ve just narrated at you, an’ then they insisted 
that I should have a look at the tooth myself, an’ then maybe I 
could get some idea as to how to go about the problem. So 
the Chief opened up his mouth until the corners almost 
cracked, an’ pointed in at the tooth with his fore- 
finger, an’ tried to talk with his face wide an’ tell 
me just what it felt like, an’ what his views was on 
the interestin’ subject. I took a look, an’ saw a 
whoppin’ big tooth that was gettin’ decayed, an’ 
so I realized at once that nothin’ would stop the 
pain until the tooth was out. 

“T told Leapin’ Frog that, an’ 
right off he got alarmed at the 
idea, an’ told me that he was 
strenuously against removin’ 
the molar. He said that he had 
a particular likin’ for that tooth, 
an’ didn’t want to lose it. He’d 
had it for nigh twenty-five or 
thirty years, he figured, an’ 
durin’ that time he’d got used to 
it, an’ found it a useful compan- 
ion, an’ he didn’t like the notion 
of partin’ company with it. I 


badder. But, he said, my so-called scientific methods of 
extractin’ a molar had these other two pain-producers beat all 
holler an’ upside down an’ inside out for worseness, an’ the 
tooth was now achin’ like as though he had a bloomin’ prairie 
fire inside his mouth, an’ so he wasn’t goin’ to allow me to have 
another look at the hurtin’ ivory, much less let me yank it out. 

‘““’*Course, I argued with him, an’ tried to get him to be 
reasonable, an’ so did his braves, who had thoroughly enjoyed 
my somersaultin’ exhibition, an’ wanted to see me land on my 
ear again, but nothin’ we could say made 
Leapin’ Frog alter his mind. Him bein’ a 
chief, we couldn’t pile onto him an’ stretch 
him out on the ground, sit on his chest, an’ 
17 force his mouth open an’ yank out the tooth 
regardless, as we might’ve done in the case of 
an ordinary brave. So it ended that he led 
the way back to his camp, howlin’ plenty 
with pain, but still ownin’ the tooth. 
All his tribe were streamed out 
around him, each one advisin’ some- 
thin’ different for him to do. 

“The mornin’ passed, an’ after- 
noon came, an’ the tooth was achin’ 
worse than ever, if anythin’. Leapin* 
Frog spent his time walkin’ ’round 
an’ ’round his teepee, moanin’ an’ 
groanin’ an’ frequently howlin’ an’ 
roarin’, an’ holdin’ onto his jaw as 
though it weighed a ton. All his 












told him that it would ache 
just the way it was achin’ now 
until it was yanked out, an’ 
pointed out that he could still have the tooth after it had been 
pulled, so he wouldn’t need to feel that he’d lost it. The Chief 
told me that he prefered to carry it around in his mouth, where 
jt was a lot more good to him as a tooth than it would be 
danglin’ on a string around his neck. 


- | gabe peng his braves thought that my suggestion was a 

good one, an’ they thought there might be some enter- 
tainment in it for them, besides, an’ so they backed me up right 
up to the hilt, an’ as the tooth was still jumpin’ with pain an’ 
makin’ him jump also, finally Leapin’ Frog agreed to let me go 
ahead an’ pull it out, but cautioned me to do it with a minimum 
amount of pain. So I trotted into my shack an’ found my 
pinchers, an’ then went out again prepared to knock that tooth 
out of the Chief’s head, by jerk or by pull. 

“T made him sit down on my doorstep, an’ as I didn’t have 
nothin’ to give him to make him forget the pain while I was 
pullin’ on the tooth, like the dentists have now, I took a young 
Indian aside an’ gave him a stick an’ told him to get behind 
the Chief an’ when I started to pull the tooth to whack Leapin’ 
Frog over the head, to make him think of the new hurt in- 
stead of worryin’ about partin’ with the tooth. An’ then I 
put a whopper big boulder on Leapin’ Frog’s lap, to help keep 
him in place, an’ told ten of his men to hang onto his arms an’ 
hold him back, five men to each arm, an’ then I told the 
Chief to open up his mouth. After a little arguin’, he did, 
an’ I put in my pinchers an’ clicked them on the tooth an’ 
started to pull. 

“T pulled an’ pulled an’ hauled an’ jerked an’ heaved an’ 
jiggled, an’ Leapin’ Frog roared louder an’ louder, every 
second, an’ I most pulled his head off, an’ the brave behind him 
whacked his head with the stick 
as hard as possible an’ the Chief 
didn’t seem to notice, an’ all them 
braves holdin’ onto his arms had 
an awful time holdin’ him back 
against my pullin’, an’ I was 
tempted to put my feet on his 
chest for a brace to assist in my 
pullin’ operation, when suddenly 
the pinchers came loose, an’ I took 
a backward somersault an’ landed 
on my ear. 

“Well, I got up an’ 
brushed off my ear, an’ 
found my pinchers, an’ 
then went back to 
Leapin’ Frog to con- 
tinue the performance. 
But he wouldn’t open 
his mouth to let me get 
another grip on the 
tooth. He told me I 
could go jump in the 
nearest mud puddle, an’: 
commanded his braves 
to let go his arms, an’ 
he stood up an’ hung on- 
to his jaw with both 
hands, an’ I know he’d 
have used his feet, too, 
if he’d thought they’d ’a’ 
done any good. He said that he had put a hot rock on his jaw 
that mornin’, an’ it had made the tooth ache pretty bad, an’ 
then one of his braves had got him excited by whangin’ his 
Shoulder with a spear, an’ that had made the tooth ache 
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Then alternately spanked themselves 


The Frog came shootin’ through the door flap, ~;. |. \?| 
the wire still attached to his tooth, an’ his tooth still ‘**' I 


tribe was gathered around in a large 
circle, respectfully watchin’ the Chief 
pacin’ ’round that tent, an’ wonderin’ 
why the evil spirit in the tooth didn’t get scared of the row 
the Chief himself was makin’ an’ beat it. 

“Half-way through the afternoon, the Chief got the notion 
into his noodle that, if there was some one else in the camp 
sufferin’ with him, it might ease his pain. I donno how he 
figured that out, exactly, except that maybe he just didn’t 
like to see everybody in good health an’ spirits but himself. 
Anyway, he commanded that all the members of his family 
were to be spanked by the braves, an’ spanked hard. The 
braves carried out his commands to the letter, an’ all the 
spanked family strung themselves out behind Leapin’ Frog, 
cryin’ an’ wailin’ over their lickin’, an’ walked ’round an’ 
’round the teepee behind him. The old Niche thought that it 
eased his tooth a little, an’ so he perked up a bit, an’ in hopes 
of easin’ it more, an’ maybe makin’ it go away entirely, he 
commanded that every person in camp be spanked, includin’ 
the braves. 


“THE braves obeyed his orders, an’ first spanked all the 
other folks in camp, an’ then alternately spanked them- 
selves, an’ then everybody strung out behind Leapin’ Frog an’ 
walked ’round an’ ’round his teepee with him. Half of them 
was cryin’ over the spankin’, an’ the rest was hollerin’ anyway, 
just out of sympathy, an’ for the sake of makin’ noise. The 
Chief led the way for a while, still hopin’ that maybe his tooth 
would get better, but he was doomed to be disappointed, ’cause 
it was achin’ just as bad as ever, an’ so, after a bit, he told 
all his tribe to leave him alone, ’cause their funny howls were! 
disturbin’ his musical ear, an’ so they all with- 
drew, feelin’ hurt, an’ the old Niche himself kept 
on his circle sentry duty an’ raised a worse din 
than a cage full of lions, monkeys, hipperpoto- 
musses, elephants, an’ tigers all mixed together. 
“T didn’t get any more news regardin’ the 
progress of the excavatin’ of the evil spirit that 
was dwellin’ in Leapin’ Frog’s molar until next 





in his jaw 


mornin’, when a few braves wandered over to the shop to 
get out of the immediate vicinity of the Chief’s howlin’s. I 
knew that the tooth was still hurtin’, of course, ’cause now 
an’ then in the night time I'd heard strange growlin’ noises 
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that told me that he was still awake an’ raisin’ a din. The 
braves told me that no one in the camp had got more than an 
hour’s sleep the whole night, on account of the Chief every now 
an’ then lettin’ out a screech or a war-whoop when his tooth 
got especially painful, an’ thus kept all his tribe awake with him. 

“T asked them what they intended to do about it, an’ they 
informed me that they were goin’ to hold a real elaborate pow- 
wow, usin’ the big war drums to provide the tom-tom music, 
an’ maybe they would be successful in chasin’ off the evil 
spirit. I said that I didn’t think it would go until the tooth 
went, but I gave them all my best wishes an’ they returned to 
camp to carry out their plans. 


“Not long after that I heard the tom-toms start, an’ 
looked over an’ saw the braves dancin’ around 
Leapin’ Frog, an’ everybody in camp seemed to be either 
howlin’ an’ dancin’ or beatin’ a drum or a stew-pot an’ makin’ 
arow. In fact, they raised such a row that I thought it would 
maybe be beneficial to my health to leave the country until 
Leapin’ Frog got rid of his toothache. Suddenly the racket 
stopped, however, an’ I looked over an’ saw that the Chief was 
stampin’ up an’ down, tearin’ at his hair an’ wavin’ his fists 
around mad-like, while all his folks were sneakin’ off to their 
teepees. I found out later that the noise they had made had 
made Leapin’ Frog’s tooth more jumpy an’ sore than ever, an’ 
riled him a lot to boot. 

““A couple of days later matters were worse’n ever. The 
tooth was still achin’ strong, an’ Leapin’ Frog was makin’ 
such a row over it that none of his tribe had got more’n a few 
hours sleep. An’ what was worse, he was yellin’ an’ howlin’ 
so loud that he was beginnin’ to interfere with my slumbers. 
The braves came to me to find out what they should do 
about it, an’ they were a worried lookin’ bunch. We went 
into council, an’ I pointed out to them that the only thing 
to stop the ache would be to pull the tooth out. The Niches 
saw that there was sense in that, but asked me how was it to 
be done with Leapin’ Frog against the idea. I thought that 
over, an’ then told them that if they could get the Chief 
asleep, I would guarantee to get the tooth out. 

“Well, that looked easy to them, but it wasn’t. The tooth 
continued to hurt, an’ Leapin’ Frog continued to yell, an’ 
nobody got any sleep at all, much less the Chief himself. 
By this time the braves an’ the tribe were fully convinced 
that the evil spirit intended to live in the tooth forever, an’ so 
there was only one thing to do about it, an’ that was to take 
the tooth out of Leapin’ Frog’s head so the evil spirit could 
live in the molar an’ still not hurt the Chief. On the second 
day from when I’d made my deal with the braves, they come 
over again to my shack, an’ told me that they couldn’t get 
Leapin’ Frog to sleep, ’cause he wouldn’t allow them to sing 
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PART V 


HE next morning Rodney began his duties at the 

bookshop. There was much to learn, but every- 

thing was interesting, and he put into his efforts 

an enthusiasm that his employer was quick to 
appreciate. Mr. Dobson was always kindly, always patient 
and ready to help, and Rodney soon formed a genuine liking 
for him. 

A great many people came into the store every day, and 
a great many others paused on the sidewalk outside the door, 
scrutinizing the books that were on display in several tiers of 
open shelves. Rodney was astonished at some of the people 
who bought second-hand books, well dressed men and women 
with an air of prosperity about them, shabby old men who 
looked as if they had no knowledge of where the next penny 
was coming from, rough-handed workmen who seemed to 
know just what they wanted. Besides, there were students 
from Harvard and from Boston University and from Massa- 
chusetts Tech, and the numerous other institutions of learning 
in or near the city, business men, doctors, professors, lawyers, 
men and women from all walks of life. He soon learned that 
some of them were regular frequenters of the shop, and doubt- 
less of the other bookstores in Cornhill. For 
the most part they merely came in and looked 
over the titles, sometimes going out without 
buying, sometimes choosing a book or a num- 
ber of books, and paying the price marked 
en the inside of the cover. There was no 
attempt at active selling. 

Mr. Dobson, on the other 
hand, was constantly on the 
watch for new titles to add to 
his supply, negotiating with 
the owners by telephone or by 
letter, and often going in 
person to the home of some 
one who had books to sell. At 
such times Rodney remained 
in sole charge of the shop. 
Gradually he learned the kind 
of books that were mostly in 
demand. He marveled at the 
number of travel books that 
were bought and the number 
of educational books as com- 
pared with books of fiction. It 
had never occurred to him before that there 
were so many people eager to learn. It was 
in a sense an inspiration to him; and as Mr. 
Dobson had suggested, he was able to find 
time in the store fora little study almost 
every day. Rainy days as a rule brought 
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fewer customers; and unless there was a particular task for 
him to do, such as sorting or rearranging books on the shelves, 
he was able, in bad weather, to put in some hard work 
on his studies. 


N MAY his night classes ended. He had received no high 
grades, but he had passed in all his courses, and the thought 
was very encouraging. He figured that a year from the 
following spring he should be equipped to take his examinations 
for Annapolis. Acting on Ted’s suggestion, he wrote a letter 
to his congressman, setting forth his desire. To his surprise 
he received a letter in reply saying that there would be no 
vacancy until the year following that in which ne planned to 
enter. 

“‘Get after the two senators,” Ted advised when Rodney 
told him about it. “I’m all set for next February, and I 
won’t be happy till you’re fixed for the following year. I 
only wish we could take the exams together and enter in the 
same class!” é 

“No chance of that,” replied Rodney. “I’ve got too much 
to learn!” 

“Well, get after the two senators,” Ted repeated. 

Accordingly, Rodney wrote two more letters that night. 

The following Friday evening he had a talk with Mr. 
Holman after the Scout meeting. The Scoutmaster 
listened with his usual interest when Rodney told of the out- 
come of his interview with Mr. Devereux. 

“T felt sort of mean about it,” Rodney concluded. “TI 
realize that lots of fellows would be mighty pleased with the 
chance Mr. Devereux offered me. I can’t help feeling that 
my letter didn’t explain things, that it may have sounded as 
if I didn’t appreciate the offer.” 

Mr. Holman smiled. ‘Don’t you worry about that,” he 
said. ‘‘Mr. Devereux understands. He is uncommonly 
shrewd, and there’s very little that escapes him. I’m not at 
all sure he doesn’t think the better of you for deciding to stick 
to your original plan. There’s a whole lot, you know, in just 
being able to stick, like General Grant, for example. An even 
better example would be that of Mr. Devereux himself.” 

Rodney regarded him questioningly. 

“Holbrook Devereux,” the Scoutmaster went on, “was 
born poor. He, too, lost his parents at an early age, and was 
obliged to make his way in the world. He had less schooling 
than you, getting almost all his education from the college 
of hard knocks. Some of those knocks would have floored 
a good many others. Devereux took them, standing up. He 
had a mind for business, but more important than that, he 
had the will to forge ahead. I shan’t tell you his life story, 
fascinating though it is; it reads much like the life story of 
many other successful Americans. And Holbrook Devereux 
hasn’t reached the top yet. He has a number of good years 
ahead of him, possibly the best years 
of his life. His name, as you may 
know, is mentioned from time to time 
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in 2 newspapers, in connection with one government post or 
another, and I expect one day Washington will pick him for 
some big job of usefulness and honor.” 

“T didn’t know that!” Rodney gasped. 

“No, you’d never guess it just to look at him.” Mr. 
Holman’s eyes suddenly twinkled, and he added. ‘Would it 
have made a difference in your letter to him, Rodney, if you 
had known?” 

Rodney colored. ‘No, sir,” he replied. 
thinking of that at all.” 

“No, of course you weren’t. I was only joking. By the 
way, I hope you’re going to have a vacation from selling 
books this summer. I haven’t said anything about it yet to 
the Troop, but I’m counting on a month or so in camp near 
Mt. Monadnock, in New Hampshire. I hope you’ll be able 


“T—I wasn’t 


to attend, at least for part of the time. What do you 
think?” 
“T certainly want to!” replied Rodney. “I guess I’m 


pretty lucky,” he added. “Another fellow wants me to 
spend a couple of weeks at his summer place over on Martha’s 
Vineyard.” 

“That’s fine,” said the Scoutmaster. ‘It would be nice 
if you could take advantage of both opportunities. You’ve 
been working pretty hard. A vacation would do you good.” 


URING the next few days Rodney’s thoughts turned fre- 
quently to the prospect of a vacation either in the 
mountains or at the shore. Mr. Holman was right; he had 
been working pretty hard, and a vacation would do him good. 
He spoke to his employer about it one afternoon. 

Mr. Dobson’s face took on a doubtful expression. “TI hadn’t 
planned on a vacation for you,” he said. “You know of 
course it’s not customary to allow a vacation unless a person 
has been working at a place a year. You’ve been here not 
more than five or six weeks at the most.” 

Rodney tried to hide his disappointment. 
Mr. Dobson,” he replied. “TI didn’t know.” 

“T tell you what I will do,” Mr. Dobson continued. ‘‘When- 
ever it’s possible I’ll try to arrange so that you’ll have a little 
more time than I’d planned at first, maybe an extra after- 
noon or a full day off each week, if I can manage it. Would 
that help?” he asked with a hopeful smile. 

“It’s very good of you,” said Rodney; but at the same 
time into his mind flashed a picture of Ted Morris disporting 
himself, carefree and happy, at the beach, of the Scout Troop 
climbing mountains and hiking across country, while he spent 
the warm summer days working for fourteen dollars a week 
in a stuffy bookshop. Well, there was no use pulling a long 
face; the only thing to do was to make the best of it. 

“Tt just happens I’ve got to be out of town a good bit 
this summer,” Mr. Dobson went on. “Short trips, some of 
them overnight. Naturally 
T’ve got to have somebody 
a to look after the store. Next 

summer of course I'll try to 
arrange things differently.” 

Rodney suddenly smiled. 

~  “Tt’s quite all right, Mr. 
Dobson. I don’t need a 
vacation for my _ health! 
I’ve managed to keep fit— 
brisk walking, you know, 
regular hours, setting-up exer- 
cises in the morning. If you 
want to let me have a day 
now and then, I guess I can 
manage to have a good time 
right here around Boston. 
There’s lots of it I haven’t 
seen yet.” 

Rodney was more disap- 
pointed than he cared to 
admit even to himself, but 
he succeeded in fighting it 
down at last. After all he 
was no worse off than hun- 

dreds of others, and there certainly was no injustice 
in the matter. 

That evening when he returned: home he found 
a letter awaiting him. It was from the junior 
senator, and it read very much like the letter from 
the congressman. The senator had no appoint- 
ments open for Annapolis in the year in which 
Rodney hoped to enter. He was sorry, and he 
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promised that is the situation should change, he would com- 
municate with him again. 

Rodney bit his lips. Two chances gone! There remained 
only one more. If the senior senator also had no vacancy, 
then it would be three more years before he could take his 
examinations, three more years of waiting, of studying, 
of working for low wages, an extra year of marking time. 
The thought of that extra year struck at his courage; it seemed 
to put the goal completely out of sight. Well, there was 
nothing to do except wait and see. He ought to hear from 
the senior senator before much longer; perhaps his letter 
would be in every way favorable. Rodney decided to be 
hopeful. 

A few days later Ted Morris finished 
his year’s work at Dr. Masterson’s 
private school, and the following morn- 
ing he set off for home. On his way to 
the station he stopped at the bookshop to 
say good-bye to his companion. 

“JT wish you were going with me, 
Rod!” he said as they shook hands. 
“Believe me, I’d be willing to cut my 
vacation in half if I could share it with 
you! Can’t you make the boss change 
his mind somehow?” 

“T only wish I could! 
though, Ted.” 

“Well, then, if you could manage a 


” 


No chance, 





long week-end 

Rodney shook his head. ‘You're a 
good fellow, Ted—one of the best I’ve 
ever known! I know what you’re think- 
ing. You’re thinking how tough it is for 
me to have to spend the summer here in 
town. I don’t mind so much, honest, I 
don’t! ’Course I’d rather be with you 
down by the water, swimming and fishing 
and all that; but it really isn’t so tough 
staying here. I'll get away now and 
then for a swim, and maybe I'll have al- 
most as much fun as you'll be having!” 

“Huh,” was the reply, “if you fell 
overboard in mid-ocean, I'll bet you’d 
try to convince yourself you were having 
a good time!”” He pressed Rodney’s 
hand again. ‘‘Well, good-bye, Rod. I'll 
think of you a lot!” 

“T’ll think of you a lot, Ted!” 


ES, he would think of Ted a lot! He 

thought of him off and on all during 
the rest of the day and most of the 
evening. ‘There was no envy in his 
contemplation on his friend; he did not 
in the least begrudge him the good 
fortune that was his; but he could not help contrasting Ted’s 
lot with his own—well-to-do parents, the advantage of a 
private-school education, sufficient money for all his needs 
and a summer place at the shore. ‘He deserves it!” Rodney 
said to himself. ‘It hasn’t spoiled him one bit.” 

“Well, Rodney,” observed his uncle, smiling, ‘“‘how is the 
second-hand book business going? Getting so you know all 
the tricks o’ the trade?” 

“T’m learning, Uncle Jonathan,” was the reply. ‘‘Except 
for that dollar’s difference in pay, I’m better off than I was 
with that fellow Veresko. One thing I’m sure of: Mr. Dobson 
is absolutely fair and square, nothing underhanded about 
him.” 

“Maybe you can stop work and enter high school again 
in the fall?” his uncle suggested. ‘‘We’re saving a little each 
week, Rodney; maybe if we could find a place where the rent 
wasn’t quite so much—” His voice trailed off, and he tapped. 
his fingertips together meditatively. 

“No, Uncle Jonathan,” said Rodney. ‘I’m satisfied the 
way things are. We couldn’t do much better on the rent, 
and we both like it here. Please don’t bother about me. 
Everything will work out fine.” 

The old man made no reply, but continued to tap his 
fingertips in the same meditative manner. 

The next day Rodney received the expected letter from 
the senior senator; it was in a long envelope marked with the 
senator’s name in place of a stamp. He held the envelope in 
his hands for several moments before opening it. This was 
his last chance, his last hope. Somehow he felt that it would 
prove unfavorable like the two others. The conviction grew 
upon him until his fingers began to tremble. 

With the end of a pencil he broke the seal and spread the 
letter out. The trembling of his fingers increased as he read: 


“My pEAR Mr. OwENn: Under separate cover I am send- 
ing you two pamphlets which give full information concern- 
ing the Naval Academy. Unfortunately, unless there should 
be a vacancy caused by resignation, or Congress should au- 
thorize by general law additional appointments, I shall not 
have a vacancy until after the year in which you were hoping 
to enter. 

“You will of course let me know if there is more information 
that you require. I suggest that you get in touch withme 
after next May, if you are still interested si 
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The words suddenly blurred before Rodney’s eyes. His 
lips quivered, and he lay back in his chair. The letter slid 
to the floor, and he made no attempt to pick it up. He 
clenched his under lip hard between his teeth. Three more 
years—an extra year of marking time! Again the thought of 
the extra year struck at his courage. Was it worth while? Was 
it worth the sacrifice, the grind, the deadly monotony of waiting? 


Nee had he felt so much in need of friendly sympathy 
since he came to Boston. Disappointment after disap- 
pointment! It seemed they had become a natural part of 
his life, that he must go on facing one after another until his 
courage, his will, broke before the onslaught. 













Rodney re- 
mained standing 
there, watching 
basket after 
basket of glisten- 
ing haddock 
come leaping 

from the hold 


Rodney picked up the letter and read it through again. 
It was clear enough. As matters stood, the senator could 
make no fresh appointments to the Naval Academy until 
the end of three years. Before the letter had arrived, he 
had thought of it as his last hope; now, after the first shock 
of disappointment, he found himself again hoping. Perhaps 
a vacancy would occur; perhaps some one whom the senator 
had named might drop out or possibly Congress might au- 
thorize more appointments. Then it occurred to him that 
there were doubtless other fellows, like himself, who were 
hoping for just the same thing. What likelihood was there 
that the senator would notify him even in the event that a 
vacancy did occur? 

And then one afternoon, while glancing through the news- 
paper during a quiet period in the bookshop, he noted the 
name of the senior senator in one of the headlines. He was 
in the city, and during the day and part of the day following 
would be at his office on State Street. 

Rodney’s chin suddenly lifted. He rose abruptly, and, 
crossing to the desk where Mr. Dobson was working, he said 
he should like to have part of the afternoon off. The book- 
seller looked up at him in surprise, observing the expression 
of mingled eagerness and resolution on his face. 

“Something important?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dobson.” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

A quarter of an hour later Rodney was one of several 
persons seated in a small outer office in a building on State 
Street. In reply to a secretary’s query regarding his business 
with the senator, he had given his name and said that he was 
eager to see him on a matter that had to do with the Naval 
Academy. Now, rather frightened at his own temerity, he 
waited with feet tucked under the chair and fingers nervously 
playing with the edge of his hat. 
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A woman came out of a glass-paneled door at the far 
end of the office, crossed the floor and went into the corridor. 
The secretary, a young sharp-featured man in a blue suit, 
rose from his typewriter and entered the inner office. He 
came out a few seconds later and nodded to a man seated 
next to Rodney; the man jumped to his feet and hurried 
toward the glass-paneled door. 

Rodney looked inquiringly at the secretary. 

“He'll see you,” said the young man and bent over his 
typewriter. 

The remark, instead of causing Rodney pleasure, only 
added to his nervousness. His tongue suddenly clove to the 
roof of his mouth, and his hands felt cold and moist. Senators 
public officials in high office, seemed to him personages far 
removed from his own prosaic life, awe-inspiring personages, 
coldly efficient, unfriendly. 


AbMost an hour passed, during which men and women 

one after another entered the glass-paneled door and, 
after varying lengths of time, came out again. At last it was 
Rodney’s turn. His knees trembled as he got to his feet 
and he was uncomfortably aware of a loose, dangling button 
on the front of his coat. He fingered it, and to his horror the 
button came off! His face turned crimson. He tugged at 
the edges of his coat; they would not stay 
together. Out of the corner of his eye he 
had a glimpse of the secretary grinning at 
him. It seemed a challenge, that grin, and 
Rodney accepted it. Thrusting the button 
into his pocket, he set his lips and entered 
the inner office. 

A middle-aged man in a light gray suit 
was seated at a mahogany desk, smoking 
a cigar, a big, well-built man with gray 
hair, blue eyes and a broad, smooth fore- 
head. He rose and, with a brief smile, 
stretched out his hand. ‘What ean I do 
for you?” he asked and, sitting down again, 
motioned to a chair. 

Rodney seated himself on the edge of it. 
“T came to see you, sir, about an appoint- 
ment to Annapolis,” he began in a husky 
voice. ‘I wrote to you, and you said you 
wouldn’t have a vacancy-——” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, sir,” continued Rodney, “if a 
vacancy occurs, if somebody drops out, 
I—I hope I’ll have a chance—” He 
moistened his lips and, suddenly forgetful 
of his nervousness, went on. “Maybe I 
ought not to take your time this way, but 
I wanted you to know how eager I am to 
get into the Naval Academy. I never 
wanted anything so much in my life!” 

“Hm,” observed the senator. ‘You 
probably have a couple more years of high school?” 

“T’m not at high school,” replied Rodney. “I work. I’ve 
been studying at night school and on the side.” 

The man appeared a little more interested. ‘“That’s 
rather hard, I should think. How is it you’re not at high 
school?” 

Rodney gave an account of the events that had brought 
about the great change in his life. He spoke without emotion, 
merely stating the essential facts; but the show of friendliness 
in the manner of the man of whom he had stood in so much 
awe emboldened him to go into more details. The senator 
interrupted him occasionally with a question, and at length 
Rodney was almost at his ease. 

*You’ve known Mr. Devereux long?” the senator asked 
when Rodney spoke of the chance that he had turned down 
for the sake of his ambition. 

“Oh, no, I met him only twice,” was the reply, ‘‘but—but 
he seemed interested in me.” 

The senator blew a cloud of smoke into the air and rose to 
his feet. He held out his hand again. “TI’ll keep you in mind,” 
he said. ‘If there’s any change, I’ll communicate with you. 
I’m glad you called. Good-bye.” 

In the street again, Rodney drew a deep breath. The 
senator’s parting words seemed to him perfunctory; neverthe- 
less he was glad that he had met him. Now at least he was 
satisfied that senators were not the formidable personages he 
had imagined them. 

Off and on during the rest of the afternoon at the bookshop 
he thought of the button that had come off in his fingers. 
He was able to smile at the incident now; and he did not 
blame the secretary for grinning at him. How ridiculous he 
must have appeared, panic-stricken over a missing button! 
How Ted would laugh when he told him about it! 

But the button had an effect of more or less importance 
in Rodney’s life. It made him realize that he must spend 
some money on a new suit of clothes. Not only were there 
other loose buttons on his old suit, but the coat had grown 
rapidly. more threadbare during his weeks at the bookshop, 
and the bottoms of his trouser legs, despite frequent trimmings 
with the shears, had a short fringe above his heels—“‘whisk- 
ers,” as he thought of it. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Fifth Point 


By H. B. Davey 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


BURST of staccato cheering, muffled by distance, swept across the 
Grover Academy grounds and broke the studious silence of the 
Debate Room. At the welcome sound, the three boys who were 


working at the big table straightened abruptly. 


“That must mean a run,” Greg Mallory observed. He pushed aside the for- 
midable pile of papers over which he had been bending for the last hour, and 


grinned across the table at his companions. ‘Wonder what inning it is.’ 
Bill Westfield shoved away the pamphlets he had been sorting, and leaned 
back in his chair, glad of a chance to relax. ‘“‘About the seventh, I should 


think,” he opined. ‘‘Hope Fairchild’s arm holds out.” 
“Fairy said we’d win,” remarked Tom Dennis casually. 
Greg snorted derisively. ‘That doesn’t mean a thing. 





predict victory if we were sending a comet-taming team to 
compete with Mars for the championship of the Solar 
System!” 

Bill grunted something unintelligible, and plunged into his 
work. He scribbled furiously for a moment, then straightened 
again. 

“This is a punk topic,” he gloomed. 

Greg flung his pencil violently upon the table. 

“Think we don’t know it?” he demanded belligerently. 
‘“‘But it was Halbrook’s turn to choose the question, so I don’t 
see how we could help ourselves. Shut up and get to work!” 

Bill sighed and returned to his thankless task of compiling 
references from Poole’s Index. He knew better than to resent 
Greg’s curtness. The Grover debate team was in the throes 
of preparation for the annual Halbrook tilt, and already, a 
week before the date of this last and most important debate of 
the year, the debaters were keyed up to a beautiful pitch of 
nervous irritability. 

Greg especially was on high tension, having spent half the 
afternoon in frenzied pursuit of one particularly elusive bit of 
data. He bent absorbedly over a bulky volume of the Con+ 
gressional Record, his face wearing a scowl of concentration. 
Bill sorted pamphlets with the steadiness of a machine, oc- 
casionally pausing to copy a valuable item into a voluminous 
notebook. Only Tom Dennis remained idle. His chair was 
near the open window, and by turning his head he could see 
a significant flutter of scarlet far across the grounds. It was 
the invariable custom at Grover to display the school banner 
above the scene of a ’Varsity game. Tom’s eyes were wistful 
as he watched it stir in the faint breeze. He felt a keen desire 
to be over in the bleachers at that particular moment, instead 
of grinding away at musty books. For this afternoon’s game 
would decide not only the Grover-Halbrook series, but the 
year-long Avery Cup contest as well. 

The Avery Cup, most treasured guerdon of the rivalry 
between Grover and Halbrook, was not won by superiority 
in any one sport. Its award was based on the total number of 
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ner. At the end of the 
school year the school 
having the greater number 
of points shall be adjudged 
the winner of the Avery 
Cup.” 

The struggle had raged 
intensely all term. It had begun 
with last Fall’s historic football 
game, in which “Fairy” Ferris 
had played with two broken ribs, 
and in the last quarter had 
crashed through for the winning 
touchdown. Now, with basket- 
ball and hockey and lacrosse, 
swimming and tennis and track 
all things of the past, the count 
stood four-three in Grover’s 
favor. The baseball game to-day 
would decide whether she would 
win the coveted cup, or whether 
the long struggle would end in 
a four-four tie. 


RGETTING a “clash of 
arguments” diagram, the star 

of the debate team let his eyes 
remain on that bit of scarlet that 
marked the place where another 
‘Varsity team struggled, and 
gave himself up to wistful 
thought. It would be good to 
battle for the school under condi- 
tions like that! Debate, some- 
how, was different. The fellows 
never acted as though they 
thought it amounted to much, 
never put it on a level with other 
major activities. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to anyone, for instance, 
that debaters should receive the 
’Varsity letter. Tom was a little 
bitter on that score, because he 
wanted the big scarlet G more 
















“Paving the way strikes me as being 


a thankless task” 


> 


victories won each year by one school over the other. 
“For every contest between ’Varsity teams from 
Grover and Halbrook,” the regulations governing the 
award read, “One point shall be credited to the win- 





than anything else in the world, and he 

' knew it could never be his. Athletic 

i ability was not among his gifts. He 
sighed involuntarily. 


Bt glanced up quickly. Good old 
Bill! He understood erratic and sen- 
sitive Tom better than did anyone else at 
Grover. ‘The school needs you here, old 
chap,” he said quietly. ‘Hustle up with 
that diagram, or we’ll never get the brief 
started. There are plenty of rooters at the 
game this afternoon, but a week from 
tonight one little slip from you will mean 
defeat, and jolly well you know it.” 

“What of it?” grumbled Tom. He felt 
suddenly cross and out of sorts. “No 
one cares if we win or not.” 

“‘That’s not the point,” Bill stated 
quietly. He was a steady chap with a 
tenacious, almost stubborn code of loy- 
“ian. alty. ‘You have to do your best for the 
x , school, you know, just because you’re a 
Varsity man.” 

“Being a ’Varsity debater is a good 
joke,” Tom growled disgustedly. “We 
grind our heads off for months before a 
debate, wear ourselves to a frazzle during 
the last week, and perhaps draw an audi- 
ence of fifteen or twenty! The school 
doesn’t care whether we win or not, and 
half the time doesn’t even know. And 
we don’t get the letter; you’d think 
Grover was ashamed of us or something. 
Bill, you old chump, we’re members of a team that simply 
doesn’t count.” 

“Tt will count some day,” Bill soothed him. ‘It’s a major 
activity at some schools, you know. The fellows here just 
don’t see things straight yet. We’re paving the way.” 

“Huh. Paving the way strikes me as being a thankless job.” 
Tom returned to his notes as if disdaining further parley. A 
moment later, though, he raised his head long enough to fire 
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Then like a sudden thunder the lone ’Varsity yell— 
May 
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broke from the mob of victory-mad Groverites. 


FOR ALL BOYS 


a final remark at Bill. ‘We work as hard as any team at 
Grover, and we ought to have the letter.” 

Bill diplomatically forbore to reply, and silence settled again 
over the room. Greg dug vigorously into a stack of antique 
volumes he had unearthed at the Library the previous evening. 
Tom threw himself heroically into the exacting work of build- 
ing a preliminary brief. Bill copied notes steadily. 

The stillness that had pervaded the school all afternoon, 
punctuated only by the occasional distant bark of concerted 
cheering, broke suddenly into a wave of chaotic noise that over- 
flowed the grounds. The three debaters leaped to the window. 
A solid mass of humanity flowed from the gates of the athletic 
field, but at such a distance it was impossible to tell whether 
Grover or Halbrook was rejoicing. 

“T can’t stand this,” Tom exclaimed, and started for the 
door. Before he could reach it, hurrying footsteps sounded 
outside, and an impatient hand rattled the knob. Tom sprang 
to unlock the door, and ‘‘ Fairy” Ferris burst into the room, the 
scarlet G a blaze of color against his white sweater. He was 
breathing hard, but his face held only gloom. 

“We lost, then?” queried Tom dully. 


AIRY nodded. ‘‘Thought you fellows would want to know 

right off.” He sat down heavily in the nearest chair, ob- 
livious to the fact that it held a stack of papers. Greg and Bill 
stared straight ahead of them and said nothing. There 
wasn’t anything to be said. Presently Fairy started to talk, 
his eyes fixed blankly on the opposite wall. 

“Terrible game,” he said soberly. ‘‘Fairchild cracked in 
the eighth and let in three runs before anyone knew what was 
happening. That gave them a two-run lead—we were one 
ahead up until then—and we couldn’t overcome it. Fair- 
child’s all cut up over it.” 

“He has a right to be,” Tom broke out stormily, but Fairy 
interrupted him. 

“Cut it out, Tom. If you’d ever played much ball you 
wouldn’t sling a remark like that. No fellow can pitch air- 
tight ball forever; and believe me, it’s no fun facing that 
crowd of heavy hitters. Anyway, it’s over now, and we’ve 
tied for the cup. Somehow I hate a tie. Why don’t we have 
seven or nine sports at Grover, instead of an even eight?” 

Bill started as if a sudden thought had struck him, opened his 
mouth to speak and then shut it again. 

“A tie does make a chap feel sort of unsatisfied,’”’ murmured 
Greg. “Especially with Halbrook.” 

‘Wait a minute,” broke in Bill, who was apparently excited 
about something. ‘What are the conditions for winning that 
cup, Fairy? I mean, what is the actual wording of the regu- 
lations?” 

Fairy quoted the ruling offhand, nonchalantly, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world for a fellow to have his 
school’s athletic agreements down by heart. 

“For every contest between ’Varsity teams from Grover 
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and Halbrook, one point shall be credited to the winner. At 
the end of the school year the school having the greater number 
of points shall be adjudged the winner of the Avery Cup.’ 
There’s no way of getting around that,” Fairy concluded 
disconsolately. 


5 esos thumped the table with an excited fist, and Greg 
leaped to rescue the imperiled attack of pamphlets. 
“Then,” Bill exclaimed, “we've still got a chance; there’s one 
more contest this year between Halbrook and us.” 

“What? When? You’re crazy!” cried Fairy. 

Bill grinned. ‘“‘Grover debates Halbrook next Wednesday 
night,” he announced. “It’s high time this place woke up 
to the fact that we’re a ’Varsity team.” 

Greg sprang two feet into the air and emitted a wild yell. 
“Criminy! Why didn’t we think of that long ago?” he 
exclaimed. 

But Fairy shook his head doubtfully. ‘I’m afraid it won’t 
go, fellows,” he demurred. ‘I’m sure the regulations were 
meant to refer only to athletics.” 

Tom gave the calmer Bill no time to reply. 

“Sure it'll go,” he cried. ‘It’s got to go! A debate is 
a contest, isn’t it? The word ‘athletics’ isn’t even men- 
tioned in the agreement.” : 

“Better see the Award Committee, or the Principal, or 
someone,” advised Bill, his quiet manner lending conviction 
to his words. ‘‘Then we’ll get Halbrook on the long-distance 
and see what they have to say. I'll wager they don’t like 
a tie any more than we do. They’ll be glad for another crack 
at the Cup.” 

“Yes, but you chaps can beat them, can’t you?” Fairy 
questioned anxiously. 

Bill shrugged. ‘‘Debating is like anything else; no one can 
tell what may turn up in the course of affairs. The third af- 
firmative is likely to upset the dope as badly as the fatal seventh 
in baseball. But we’vea good team, and the stuff is well worked 
up. They’ve got the better side of the question, but to offset that 
we have Tom, who can talk circles around any other debater 
in the State. That’s about how things stand, Fairy.” 

‘‘When we get the briefs worked out we’ll know more about 
our chances,” Greg added casually. ‘Tom has negative re- 
buttal, and that’s a help.” 

Fairy looked helplessly from one to the other of his friends. 
“Say, what kind of lingo are you giving me?” he wanted to 
know. ‘I thought debating was just a free-for-all argument 
between six fellows, and here you are talking about ‘third 
affirmatives’ and ‘negative rebuttals’ and ‘briefs’ and the 
‘better side of the question.’ I’m sure I can’t make any sense 
out of it, but I’ll see the Award Committee and trust to luck 
that you chaps know your own line.” 

‘*‘ About as thoroughly as you know football,” Greg assured 
him a trifle maliciously, as the big fullback hurried from 
the room. 
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new nothing except that 


was half led, half carried from the platform 
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During the rest of the afternoon there was much scurrying 
about on the part of Fairy and the faculty athletic manager. 
There were hurried interviews with the debate coach, a great 
deal of telephoning to Halbrook, and a hasty trip to the office of 
Grover’s Principal. The three members of the team, conceal- 
ing their anxiety, made an effort to complete the afternoon’s 
work. Then they went home to Wayne Dormitory, leaving 
the energetic Fairy to guard the athletic office and await the 
final call from Halbrook. 

“Suppose it should go through all right, and we should lose 
the debate?” suggested Greg as they reached the big triple 
room they shared between them. 

“‘For goodness’ sake don’t get that idea into your head,” 
begged Bill. ‘Tom here has been wanting to get the team into 
the limelight; maybe it won’t be so much fun after all.” 


OM said nothing. He was on the alert for the ’phone bell. 

The evening seemed terribly long. When the ’phone fin- 
ally rang just after nine o’clock, he leaped to the door and was 
halfway down the hall before the freshman on ’phone duty 
could lift the receiver. Bill and Greg clustered behind him, 
endeavoring to hear the conversation. 

“The agreement holds, fellows,” came Fairy’s jubilant voice 
over the wire. ‘‘A debate is a contest, all right. Halbrook 
is just as pleased as we are. They think they see a chance——” 

‘They know they have the better side of the question, eon- 
found them,” grumbled Tom. 

‘Well, you’ve got to beat them now,” Fairy concluded with 
finality. ‘‘When you debate them next week it will be for the 
Avery Cup, and don’t you forget it. Get busy, fellows!” 
And he rang up. 

““*Get busy!’”’ scoffed Greg as they returned slowly to theit 
room. ‘‘What does he think we’ve been doing for the last 
three months, loafing?” 

“Tt’s just as I told you,” Tom flashed. ‘“‘ Just because we 
don’t go out and prance around in uniform, they get the idea 
that we don’t do any preparing or practising. They give me 
a pain.” 

However that might be, it was certainly true that the team 
did some unusually intensive cramming during the following 
week. When the students woke up to the fact that they pos- 
sessed a debate team, and that it was going to meet Halbrook 
for the Avery Cup, they loosed all the enthusiasm generated 
by a year of neck-and-neck struggle in a sudden wave that 
made the three debaters open their eyes. Circumstances, 
which had kept them in obscurity for so long, now connived to 
place them directly in the path of the flood of frenzied school 
spirit. They were dazed ‘at first, not being accustomed to 
that sort of treatment. To have a frantic student body forget 


everything else and turn its attention entirely to them was 
a novel experience. 
Such a rush of excitement hadn’t been known before in 
(Continued on page 36) 
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From the other side of the book I took all the letters, notes, and, in fact, all the papers it contained 


incoln’s Boy Spy 


By Captain Louis A. Newcome 


Illustrated by Leslie Crump 


Final True Adventures of a Boy in the Service of His Country 


CONCLUSION 


AY followed day, but the Magnolia remained at 

her pier. At last Sunday came around, and I 

shall never forget that Sunday in Mobile. I spent 

the greater part of the morning with some of the 

crew of the Magnolia, who told me stories about the many 

times the ship had been under fire. About noon Maggie came 

down, looking very pretty. Her mother had made her a new 

dress that week from material the Captain nad smuggled in. 

I brushed off a seat for her on a log by the stringpiece, and we 

sat in the shade. It was very hot and close. Old McKenzie, 

the ship’s engineer, soon joined us, and later the steward be- 
came one of the party. 

‘Are you ready to sail?” I asked. ‘ 

“‘Certainly we are, me boy,’’ Mack replied, “‘ we are waiting 
for the chance to slip away. You know,” patting Maggie’s 
little hand as he was talking, “‘the Yanks are on the watch 
and we have to be well beyond the point before they see us, 
otherwise they woul ' wreck us.” 

“Deed dey would, Mr. Mack,’ the steward added; “‘ you 
tole de truf dat time, but by night ef dis win’ hold, p’haps we’ll 
git off.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder but what you’re right. This wind is 
blowing hard and it means rain and dark cloudy weather. 
That’s what we want. Ah, Ha!” he exclaimed, springing to 
his feet as the sound of heavy guns were heard from the direc- 
tion of the gulf. “That’s Uncle Sam. Old Yanks sure!” 
We all stood up and listened. ‘‘That’s way beyond the forts, 
the wind blows the sound in. Yes, there you are,” he added, 
as louder and stronger firing was heard; “that’s Fort Morgan 
answering.” 

“You think dat’s the Sy/ph trying to come in, Mr. Mack?” 
the steward asked. 

“Now, steward, you’re talking. That is the Sylph. Bet 
your life she has got a dead clean run with this wind the way 
it is, and if she holds it, she will clear the point and the Yankees 
can then make tracks or Morgan will blow daylight through 
them. Just hear them guns! That’s Morgan, all right. 
She’s safe now. We will see her inside of half an hour, 

and Steward,” the engineer continued as he poked the old 
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colored man in the ribs with his thumb, “see the mist 
making up?” 

***Deed Ah do, Mr. Mack, ’deed Ah do. Ah’ll make a bet 
we’re off befor’ night or soon after: Jes’ hear dem guns talk! 
It’s all ober, Mr. Mack, look you! see dat?” and looking where 
the old man pointed, I could see just rounding the point, a 
long, low, schooner-rigged vessel. The wind was on her 
quarter and she was coming through the water at terrific speed. 
Her maintopsail, together with the maintopmast, had been 
shot away, but the mainsail was drawing splendidly and she 
was laying well over. Her topmast was hanging and I could 
see men at work trying to clear away the wreck. As we were 
still watching her, she broke out the Confederate flag from her 
foretopmast. The flag on the mainmast had been shot away. 

As she came up the bay, the shore and wharfs filled with 
citizens, soldiers and marines. The Sylph, next to the 
Magnolia, was the largest of the blockade runners that 
entered that port. She had no engines, and had been some 
days overdue. It appeared that the Syiph had made a good 
passage and was coming in through the gulf on the flood tide, 
picking her way through the mist, when the wind commenced 
to blow the mist away. The Yankees picked her up, but the 
wind that had led to her discovery drove her ahead so fast 
that the gunboats couldn’t overtake her. I heard the captain 
telling Captain McLeer that for a time it was arybody’s race. 
He said he held to his course, taking the wheel himself, and 
had made three miles by cutting over the flats, leaving the 
Yanks to go around. 

“They didn’t dare to tackle it,”’ he said, “‘but I pulled up 
our centerboard, the wind freshened, and I gave her more 
canvas, and that was all. When are you going to leave, 
Captain McLeer?” he asked. 

I was standing close by and heard him say he would get 
out that night. Then followed quite a long conversation as 
to how the Captain would steer; just what water he was 
drawing, and the number of bales of cotton he had on board; 
how many vessels there were in the blockade outside, and 
questions of that nature. About this time-Captain McLeer 
noticed I was standing beside him. He placed his hand on 
my shoulder and, speaking to the other man, told him I was 
his first mate; that I wasn’t going over this trip because the 





owners were aboard, mentionirg the General and the Colonel, 
but he was going to take me next trip. 

“Never mind the owners,” the captain of the Sylph ex- 
claimed, ‘‘take the boy with you. Redhead will be a good 
mascot.” They looked at me and laughed, and I walked 
away and joined Maggie. 

We went up to the hut, and as there was work to do, 
Maggie went home and I helped the old negress. While I was 
hustling about, I never lost sight of the stone under which the 
Colonel’s letter was planted, and at the first opportunity I 
put the letter into my shirt and then set out for the pier 
and went aboard the Magnolia. Here I found a hiding-place 
for my letter under a bale of cotton, as I did not dare have 
it about me. I tied a line about it and made it fast to one 
of the guys of the smokestack, and sauntered back to the hut. 


FTER sundown it commenced to rain. Watching my 

chance, I hurried on board the ship and into my hole be- 
tween the bales. As I lay there, I could tell by the move- 
ments of the crew that they were waiting the word to throw 
off the lines. My hole was hardly large enough to turn 
around in. It was made by two iron guys which held the 
smokestack in place, and was located directly behind the 
pilot house. The bales were packed as close as possible, but 
this place could not be filled, except with a cut bale. 

Time passed and I heard eight bells, eight o’clock, and 
almost immediately the engines commenced to turn over. 
I knew this did not necessarily mean an immediate start. 
It was some twenty minutes later that I heard Captain McLeer 
give the order, “No lights, Mr. Barnes.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” was the-reply. 

“And every man on watch up to eight bells, midnight, 
understand, Mr. Barnes?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” again rang out. 

And now, sure enough, we were under way. 
explain how nervous I felt. I wouldn’t let this feeling get the 
better of me, however. I heard voices in the wheel-house. 
Captain McLeer had an old pilot, Bill Mathew, with him, 
and they were both at the wheel. I heard the Captain tell 
the Colonel that he and the General had better go aft and 
remain there. 
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“T can’t tell how I shall run,” the Captain said; ‘‘this wind 
is kicking up, and until after we round the point and get the 
signal from the fort, I can’t tell what may happen.” 

After the two men left, he said to the-pilot, ‘“‘She is loaded 
so high that I am afraid she is top-heavy. Still, I am carrying 
over a hundred tons of coal in the hold.” 

“That ought to hold her,” Bill replied; ““when we enter 
the gulf we will turn more to the east, that will be our course, 
and if we can risk it, we might take the inside passage. What 
do you draw, Captain?” 

“Not over eight feet, and possibly seven and a half.” 

“That is running pretty close. It is now nine o’clock; 
high tide in about an hour. Captain, I say take the inside.” 

‘‘ All right, Bill, we'll do it.” 

Next I heard the Captain calling Bill’s attention to a light 
on the port bow. 

“Yes, I see it. Must be the Sentinel. 
carrying a light for?” 

“So we can see her, I reckon. 


Wonder what she’s 


She knows we won't carry 
any.” 

I then heard the Captain call down through the tube, “Cut 
her down to half, Mack, stand by to act quick.” 

“Say, Captain, that light is going with us. 
see us.” 

“That’s so, Bill, look at that! He want’s to speak to us, sure. 
Hello below! Mack, turn her way down. Boat off the point.” 

At this I felt the steamer slowing down, and I turned about 
and crawled to the open end of my hole. Captain was on the 
rail and a boat was running beside us. I heard the Captain 
say, ‘‘I don’t like to do it.” 

“‘Pay you anything,” was the reply. 


He must 


CRAWLED out, and could see that there was a small 

side-wheel steamboat keeping beside us. I could feel her 
jar a few minutes later, and heard a man’s voice telling the 
Captain how glad he was to be able to go to Nassau as soon 
as possible. This excitement over, I crawled back into my 
hole, and anything that occurred later was lost to me, as I 
slept soundly. 

It was daylight when I woke. We were going at top speed, 
apparently, and I was being rolled about. The sea was very 
rough. I wasn’t seasick, but I was terribly hungry and thirsty. 
The boat was rocking and it occurred to 


I ate a great breakfast of ham and fried potatoes and while 
disposing of it, the cook assured me the Captain was only 
joking. 

“‘He’ll never throw you overboard. He likes you. He bet 
wid de Colonel, but he don’ want to bother him now, he is so 
sick. I'll fix you,” he continued, “git in yere, down dem stairs. 
Ef you don’ want to, set down by de do’. No one bother you.” 

As the water became deeper the vessel ran easier and didn’t 
roll so much. Just before noon the Captain called me to the 
wheel house. 

“‘T say, Red,” he called out as I entered, “‘is your eyesight 
good?” 


TOLD him it was and he asked if I was afraid to go aloft. I 

said I had never been up, but was not afraid. He conferred 
with the pilot a few moments, then turning to me said. “‘Cap- 
tain Bill and I are running this boat for all she is worth. 
When it gets smoother, as it will before night, I want you to 
take these glasses and run up the main mast as far as you 
dare go and look for steamers or sails. I believe you can do 
it better than any man on board. Now understand, Red, 
if you don’t want to do this, just say so, and I will have one 
of the men do it. But you are lighter in weight and anything 
you tell me I can believe. My crew, I am sorry to say, are not 
all I would like to have them.” 

“‘ Any traitors or Yankees among them?”’ I asked. 

“Not as bad as that. Still, I am not sure of them.” He 
changed the subject, asked me how I slept, whether I got wet 
during the squall, etc. The pilot asked me what I knew about 
ships and he questioned me so closely I was a little disturbed. 
I don’t think he meant anything by it, but I was rather 
suspicious, and was glad when Captain McLeer said I could 
sleep for a couple of hours. 

I again made sure of my letter, and found it had not been 
disturbed, but I could see that the deck load had shifted and 
it appeared to me we had a little list to port. The wind was 
still blowing hard, but the sea was going down fast. 

About this time the engineer appeared on deck and greeted 
me saying, “I’m glad to see you. Theold boat is leaking 
like a sieve, but the pumps are working all right. She was 
awiully strained during the night, and I thought a couple of 
times we were gone, but she righted again.” 





me that she might roll over at any moment, 
What with the creaking of the boat. 
the sea breaking over the deck and the 
wind blowing through the rigging, there 
was so much noise that I was rather dazed 
and I think frightened too, but didn’t have 
sense enough to know it. I smelled coffee 
and saw the cook’s boy going aft with a 
tray holding on to a life line. 

I made sure my letter was all right and 
out of the path ‘of the water which was 
breaking over us, and crawled into the 
galley. I found that the steward had the 
lower half of the door closed to keep out 
the water. As I popped up from the out- 
side and grasped the door to keep from 
falling, he saw me. 

“Fo’ de good Lord sake!’ he cried, 
“who is you and whar do you come from?” 

I explained my position as well as I 
could and he left me in. 

“‘Cap’ain’ll kill you! boy,” he exclaimed. 
“Ah has to tell him, cose ef Ah don’ he 
kill me.” He then confided to me that 
the Captain was just worried to death, for 
fear we might turn over and added that 
he never saw such a sea. 

I was frightened then, but it made me 
laugh to look at the cook and as he was 
talking, the Captain dressed in oil skins, 
came to the door. He was about to give the 
cook an order, when he saw me, stopped 
and much to my surprise, he burst out 
laughing. 

“You red-head,”’ he exclaimed, “I bet 
a hundred dollars you would stow aboard 
this boat and I have won.” 

I was intensely relieved at what he said, 
but not for long, for he followed this by 
saying that the rules of the sea were that 
all stowaways should be thrown overboard 
and if he threw me over, the sea would go 
down. I knew my man, however, and 
when he had finished speaking, and while 
still holding to the door for support, I 
asked if the cook might give me a bite to 
eat and a cup of coffee before I was dis- 
posed of. 

“There is no law against that, Cook,” 
and turning to me he said, “Don’t let 
anyone see you. The cook will hide you 
away until it is calmer, which will be very 
shortly. We will soon be over the flats, 
then, my boy,” looking very ugly, “we will 
attend to you.” 
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‘When will we reach port?” I asked. 

“Can’t tell. We are out of our course and keeping inside. 
The Yanks have got a line of boats all across the gulf and 
they are thick as flies in the stream. I am saving my best 
power until night—then if it is all clear, we will be making 
fifteen to eighteen miles, and that is faster than any boat 
Uncle Sam has got. Our only trouble will be to see them in 
time to run away.” 

Just after five o’clock I received my instructions from the 
Captain to go aloft. The sea had gone down and the ship was 
running on what you might calf an even keel. At first when 
I reached the mast head I felt a bit dizzy, but this soon 
wore off and backing up against the main top mast, I focused 
my glasses and took in the surroundings. I was satisfied no 
ships were in sight and was about to call out to the Captain, 
who was watching me, when off the port bow some distance 
away, my glass picked up some dark object on the water. I 
called this to the Captain and as we were going towards it, 
in a few minutes I discovered it was an open boat containing 
two or three men. I could see they wore white coats or 
jackets. I indicated the direction and the ship was pointed 
that way. I could now see that the men were waving some- 
thing white. The sun had not set yet, but in this climate it 
goes down very quickly. 

As the Captain had already found the boat from the top 
of the deck load, I devoted my time to scanning the sea all 
about us. In a few minutes I made out a sail and also a 
steamer on the starboard side. ‘The steamer was steering as 
near as I could make out, directly across our bow. That is 
she would be, if she continued her course. Black smoke 
was pouring from both her smoke stacks. She was a big 
craft, while the sailing vessel appeared to be a smaller craft 
and was farther from us. 

“‘Keep your eye on the steamer,” the Captain called out, 
and I could see that another man was coming up the fore 
stays. We bore down directly on to the open boat and only 
slowed up as one of the crew threw a line to the men and 
they were pulled up on board. All this was very exciting to 
me and I wanted to be on deck, but I had been told to watch 
the steamer. 

There was no doubt but that this ship was trying to head 
us, as the steamer came in between the sail and our ship, and 
just as it was growing dusk, she fired a shot. 
I saw the flash, but it was a minute or more 
before I heard the sound of the gun. There 
is very little twilight in this climate and 
it gets dark suddenly. About this time I 
noticed we were making a tremendous 
amount of smoke, and I heard a rush of 
water aft. Looking back, I could see we 
had turned at right angles and were steam- 
ing south as fast as possible. 

I was ordered on deck and there learned 
that the men our vessel had picked up 
were part of a crew that had been fired 
on by a gun boat in the night and during 
the excitement of boarding the schooner, 
they had sneaked away in the yawl boat. 
They had had nothing to eat or drink all 
day, and were almost exhausted. 





HE Captain was in the wheel house and 
he and Bill, the pilot, were laying our 
course. The Captain said the steamer 
was a frigate and the sailing craft I had 
seen was probably some runner and that 
they had fired across his bows to halt him. 
“We are right in it now, Red,”’ he said, 
“and if we get within the three mile limit, 
we are in luck.” 

“What would they do if they captured 
us?” I asked. 

“Well, I can’t tell. We would go to 
prison anyway, and then God knows 
what might happen. But, Red,” he added 
witn a grin, looking at Bill, “they ain’t 
got us yet. Better go aft now and tell the 
Colonel you did come with us, though he 
bet me you wouldn’t.” 

I found the Colonel and the General in 
the Captain’s room playing cards. He 
didn’t appear very pleased to see me. I 
noticed the ports were covered so no 
light could be seen from the outside. The 
steward came in and said he would serve 
supper about half past seven. 

I was very tired and the motion of the 
boat made me sleepy, so I curled up on 
the couch and was soon fast asleep. I 
don’t know how long [ slept, but I was 
awaked by a fearful noise. The cabin 
was in total darkness and apparently I 
was alone. I called, but no one answered. 
I heard several explosions and realized we 
were being fired at and the boat was rolling. 
I crawled to the companion way which led 
to the deck and here I met the old steward. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ABRIEL, the giant negro trapper of the Santee 
delta, had two possessions of which he was fond: 
one was the beautiful hunting-horn that John 
Toland, of Philadelphia, had given him many 

years before when Gabriel had helped the visiting sportsman 
stalk the 14-point buck on Indian Hill, that wild and deso- 
late track just below Navarino. So delighted had Toland 
been that he had asked his dusky guide what he would like 
best in all the world; and Gabe, who had for days been casting 
languishing glances at the polished horn that hung over the 
white man’s shoulder, had indicated, with the huge shyness 
of a modest man, that the horn looked to him like a million 
dollars. Forthwith he was presented with it, and it became 
his most cherished possession. 

Associated in his affections with this ornament was his 
hound Lucy—a strange, beautiful, savage creature of aristo- 
cratic antecedents. Graceful was she, refined, with eyes of 
occult gleamings, and ears that swept the grass when she 
trailed. Suspicious, at times ferocious, avoiding all men save 
her black master, Lucy was used by Gabe for a diverting 
variety of pursuits: to follow the wary ambling raccoons that 
paced by moonlight down the glimmering wood-paths and 
through the silvery marshes; to take the trail of a flock of wild 
turkeys, to run violently into the birds, scattering them for 
Gabe, who then, with Lucy crouching breathlessly behind 
him, would call up one of the splendid birds to his doom. 

Especially in the fall of the year when the unmarked razor- 
backs of the pinelands roamed far to hunt acorns, Lucy was 
a godsend to Gabriel. For a good many seasons, because of 
the prowess of his dog as a follower, a finder, and a holder of 
some one else’s swine, her master had never lacked for Christ- 
mas hams and bacon. 

On several occasions, in the dreary morasses of the delta, 
Lucy had brought to bay the finest of all furred creatures of 
that region—the shy otter; and because of the skill of his 
hound Gabe was almost the only hunter in that great stretch 
of country who had, in one season, captured as many as five 
otter. 

Lucy would take any trail that Gabe told her to take; and 
from any trail, however fragrant and alluring, she would im- 
mediately desist at the word of her master. A more complete 
companionship between dog and man could not exist; indeed, 
this one was almost unique, for to it Gabe brought that strange 
wise intimacy that he -had with all animals—that peculiar 
fellowship and understanding that he shared with the creatures 
of the wild. This comprehension, turned to his account, was 
what made him the best trapper, hunter, and general poaching 
rounder-up of game in all that country. 

In Montgomery Creek, near the ancient river-landing of 
Peach-tree Plantation, Gabe kept his little cypress canoe tied 
up. With Lucy balanced nicely amidship, and with his 
battered gun laid along the thwarts, it was an easy thing for 
him to paddle over the broad yellow Santee, enter one of the 
great canals of the delta, and forthwith be in a wild-life 
paradise. Seldom indeed when Gabe recrossed was his canoe 
not heavily burdened with the spoils of the hunt: with a deer, 
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a turkey, wild ducks, raccoons, otter. Of mere trash 
like rabbits, snipe, and woodcock, he never took any 
account. He could not afford to buy many shells, 
and he liked every one to count for something. 


ON THAT balmy day in late January there was 
nothing except the summery nature of the weather 
, to suggest to Gabe that this particular day might have 
in store for him something unusual. Lucy sat eagerly 
in the little craft, now and then shivering with a little 
thrill of anticipation. There was nothing in that 
serene sunshine, that broad and placid river, the 
roseate mist that lingered on the far shores to suggest 
that the day was to be a fateful one. 
Gabriel, his broad-bladed red-cedar paddle sweep- 
ing the water deeply and noiselessly, drove his little 
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Lucy sat eagerly in the little craft 


canoe southeastward toward the mouth of Six-Mile Creek. 
He knew, for the week before he had seen their tracks sprawled 
awkwardly in the mud there, that a fine flock of wild turkeys 
was ranging the marshes of Navarino and the long wooded 
ridge behind them. And, save for Gabe, they would be un- 
disturbed. Moreover, since their food supply was plentiful, 
their range would be restricted. No wild turkey is going to 
wander far from quiet and plenty of choice food, such as 
that lonely region of the great delta affords. 

Rolling out of the immense swamp-country to northward, 
the mighty river, down in Gabe’s territory, is an affluent and 
splendid stream, taking on some of the mystery and majesty 
of any great river as it nears the ocean. Often, on still nights, 
from his cabin on Peachtree, Gabe could hear the soft tumult 
of the surf on the beaches of Cedar Island and Murphy’s 
Island. And always, as he paddled down the great stream, 
he was cautiously aware of that vast terminal ahead, the 
tides from which made themselves felt more than ten miles 
inland. 

As Gabe turned his canoe into Six-Mile Creek, he flushed a 
flock of a hundred mallards. Northward they streamed over 
the delta, settling at last in a pond well known to the negro 


“T done ’member Lucy,’ 
he said softly to himself. 


hunter, who cautiously took note of their address. Other 
ducks thronged overhead—the first flights from the distan 

South having arrived for the great migration a few weeks later. 
Gabe saw rosy-breasted mourning doves wooing each other on 
the low sunny cypress limbs overhanging the warm waters 
It was more like a day for fishing than for hunting. Onward 
the tfapper paddled up the tortuous reaches of the lone] 

waterway, at almost every bend jumping ducks. Twice hi 
saw minks, but the shy swift creatures dived before he could 
bring up his gun. It was a day for seeing game. Surely it 
would be a record day, thought Gabe. 

Coming at last to a long field of wampee and low marsh in 
which he knew the footing to be fairly dry, Gabe ran the boy 
of his canoe into the soft bank, staked his paddle, tied the 
boat’s rope to it, and he and Lucy went ashore. Hardly 
had he cleared the bank when, to his amazement, just out 
of gunshot, he saw a big-bodied deer standing in the short 
marsh, its head high, turned in his direction. It was evi 
dently a buck, but it had dropped its horns; Gabe could tel! 
from the stranger’s butt-head that he must have just lately 
lost his antlers. 

The negro crouched, stole forward rapidly, trying to get 
to leeward; and behind him, apparently understanding the 
nature of the situation, Lucy slunk swiftly, her ears trailing 
the ground, her great eyes lighting with the excitement of the 
chase. After he had gone twenty yards, Gabe essayed to 
ease himself up to take a look. What he saw made him stand 
straight up: far across the wide marsh-field a tall white flag 
was waving derisively. The buck was in a full run for the 
distant swamp. 

“We'll try him some other day,” Gabe muttered, as he and 
Lucy turned off toward an old tree-grown bank that spanned 
a section of the delta. It was evidently down this bank that 
the buck had come, for here were his tracks—blunt-toed and 
sprawling, showing his age and his weight. As Gabe was 
stooping under a little arch of tall wild blackberry-canes, 
something gleaming on the ground caught his eye. It was a 
stag’s freshly dropped horn. The negro picked it up, softly 
whistling to himself. Even in his vast gnarled hand it looked 
huge. The beaded beam-base was not less than six inches in 
circumference. Tall were the six tines that sprang along the 
length of their massive support. About halfway up the 
beam, the horn-structure flattened, so that the great antler 
was symmetrically palmated. A superb woodland trophy it 
was—and Gabe felt sure that he had, a few moments before, 
looked upon its former owner. 

“*Bout Setpember,” he muttered as he tied the single horn 
to his belt, “he will done have ordered a large size, and then 
Lucy and I will visit him.” 


T= hound Lucy was at her best on this day. Gabe thought 
he had never seen her so keen, intelligent, and ovedient. 
A dozen times he whistled her off trails that he did not want 
to follow, and she gave them up with eager cheerfulness. Far 
down the bank near the Three Sisters—three lonely pines 
standing up strangely out of the wide sea of the delta-marsh, 
Lucy came upon a track that took Gabe’s fancy. It was that 
of a big otter. Lucy’s delighted excitement over her find 
showed how fresh the trail was. To make her take it; to 
follow her closely until she brought the maker 
to bay in some obscure ditch-head or in some 
shallow pond was the kind of thing that Gabe 
had done before. The fur of the otter would be 
prime. The pelt 
would be the 
finest prize 
that could be 
had on the 
whole delta. 
Gabe hesitated only long enough to look over 
the strange wild country surrounding him in 
order to get his bearings. Then he gave the 
hound her head; and, grasping his gun tightly, 
and pulling down his battered cap, he took 
out after Lucy as fast as he could run with 

caution. 
Lucy knew well enough the difference between 
a deer and an otter: she knew that with the 
former she must merely hold the trail until she 
forced the skulking game out to her master; 
with the latter, speed was the thing. She must 
corner and bay the otter before he could get to deep water. 
And, though an otter can travel with really amazing 
strength and swiftness over land, water is its natural element. 
Over the quaking beds of wampee and faded lotus Lucy 
flew, water flashing up behind her. She crashed through the 
dry marsh, plunged deftly through beds of bullrushes, leaped 
sluggish old ditches choked with waterweeds, scuttered over 
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gleaming stretches of oily-colored water. It was a hot race, 
and she was gaining on the lithe otter that, well aware of his 
peril, was racing for his life toward Sand Lake. 


S WELL as he could, Gabe followed fast; and while he could 
not keep up with the swift Lucy, no other man could have 
done what he did. The league-long quagmire he negotiated 
as if he knew the nature of the footing of every inch of the 
terrain. A man long used to the delta and its ways, his feet 
were in no uncertain degree sentient, so that he instantly 
knew from a touch just how to step on a certain tussock, or 
a matted patch of wampee-pads, or a stretch of tall marsh 
marking an ancient ditch, now choked with aquatic growths, 
but still capable of plunging a man to the thighs if he did not 
know his business. 

Beside a young cypress on a rotted bank Gabe paused for a 
moment to make certain of the line of the otter’s flight. As 
soon as he heard Lucy, he quickly nodded. 

“Sand Lake,” he muttered, running forward again; “and 
this end is so shallow, she might bay him in it.” 

Gabe’s tone was not so positive as it might have been: he 
knew that for Lucy to round up an otter in the shallow end of 
Sand Lake, among the cypress-knees and bullrush-hummocks 
was no easy task. But he had faith in his dog, and as he 
ran he listened for that eager change in her tone that would 
tell him that she had brought the wily fugitive to a stand. 
Suddenly, however, an unexpected sound brought him to a 
halt. Halting, he listened to it almost incredulously; for 
it was a sound seldom heard on the delta in January. Yet 
the balmy day accounted for it. It was the bull-mouthed, 
subterranean, pleistocene roar of a great bull alligator. 
Over the wilderness of the vast delta country came the 
dragon-challenge—weird, terrible. As suddenly as it had 
begun, it ceased; and the silence that followed it was 
deeply impressive. 

“He is in Sand Lake too,” said Gabe to himself, apprehen- 
sion in his eye now and in his voice; ‘‘I better call Lucy off 
that otter. ’Gator love a houn’,” he muttered as he put his 
gleaming horn to his lips. 

The dreaming delta had listened to the joyous yelping 
of Lucy, had heard Gabe sloshing along after her, had 
thrilled to hear the grand and ominous bellowing of the bull 
alligator in the misty dim confines of Sand Lake. Now it 
listened to a shouting silence. For to the mellow peals of 
Gabe’s horn, there came in answer only that strange sibilant 
stillness that one hears when silence falls over a marsh- 
country. Gabe blew only twice. It usually was necessary 
to sound his horn but once. Lucy would hear him, he knew; 
and if she heard him she would come—if she could. But 
her voice was still; and the bull’s roarings had ceased; and 
the rich horn-music was muted. Far back in the gray swamp 
that mouldered beside the ancient river an old owl, stirred 
from his noontide sleep by the noises from the delta, roused 
himself to give a melancholy derisive whoop, drowsy and 
cynical. Then silence brooded once more, immense and 
solitary. 

Gabe knew that the otter had escaped; and he likewise knew 
that Lucy was either coming obediently back toward him, or 
else had encountered the dragon of Sand Lake. Knowing 
that she would return to him on her own track, he went 
forward on hers, whistling now and then, calling, but losing 
heart every minute. What had happened at Sand Lake, Gabe 
was too late to see; but the signs that he found there told 
him all. As he emerged from the fringe of tall marsh and 
surveyed the lonely shores and the dreadful placid waters of 
that strange lagoon, he felt the horror of the beautiful hateful 
place. Here were the strawled tracks of the otter; his belly 
and his tail had dragged in the soft mud. Here were Lucy’s 
tracks. Then Gabe came upon a place where the shallow 
water was muddy, and in it were murky red tinges. 

He saw where the otter had turned and scuttled off down a 
deep arm of the lagoon. There were hound-tracks entering 
the water, but there were none coming out that he saw. 
Of that point, Gabe made absolutely certain. It took him 
a full and toilsome half-hour to make the circuit of the mys- 
terious lake. Deer-tracks he found, and those of a roaming 
black bear; tracks of mink, otter, great blue heron, and wary 
king-rails. But there were ‘no alligator tracks, and there 
were none of Lucy save those that entered on the south side. 
Gabriel, when he had come back to his starting-point, sat 
heavily down on an old cypress log to grieve—to grieve and 
to vow vengeance on the old saurian that, somewhere beneath 
those calm and terrible waters, had mercilessly murdered the 
best friend and the only companion he had. 

Even the cherished horn meant less now, for it would call 
Lucy no more. The calm sunlight of the late-winter day, the 
aromatic air, the tranquillity of this remote sanctuary of the 
almost inviolate delta—all these were a mockery to Gabriel, 
who sat looking across the Lethe-like waters of Sand Lake. 
It was a touching tribute to Lucy to have a man like Gabe 
mourn for her. 

A weary mile the trapper toiled back to his canoe that he 
had left tied in Six-Mile Creek. Slowly he paddled homeward, 
hardly noticing the wild life that he startled from creed- 
edge and from those misty water-arms that retired among the 
marshes. But for the fact that his arm brushed it, he would 
have forgotten about the huge antler stuck in his belt. This 
he now laid in the boat just where Lucy had been wont to 
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crouch. The antler afforded him a little comfort for the 
present and hope for the future. 

But it was a desolate cabin to which Gabe returned; and 
the welcome of his wife did not change his fixed trouble. He 
could, he knew, get another puppy somewhere and raise it; 
but where would he find another Lucy? Meanwhile, he 
thought, back on the melancholy wasteland of the delta, the 
grim bull alligator, an abominable creature that was nothing 
but a submarine brigand and a marauder of the most murder- 
ous and heartless type, still dominated with his cold-hearted 
and sinister might the entire region of Sand Lake. One such 
bull, Gabe knew, haunting such a place, would take fearful 
toll of all creatures coming there to drink: of the deer, the wild 
hogs, the water-birds, and even the beautiful otter that 
Gabe considered the prize game of his whole country. 

The old adage, ‘‘ While there is life, there is hope,’’ Gabriel 
translated into his philosophy, when it ran something like, 
“While there’s a chance for revenge, life’s worth living.” 

On a rack of deer-antlers in his dim little cabin Gabriel 
hung his polished horn, feeling for the moment that, having 
used it so long to call Lucy, he might never care to use it 
again. On the broad yellow-pine mantel over the fireplace 
he laid the huge antler that he had picked up on the wild 
bank. To Gabe it was like an invitation to some high social 
affair, and he put it where he would be reminded not to forget 
to accept in due season the genial summons. 

Yet spring came on apace; there were crops to plant; the 
fecund Santee country blossomed forth once more in its semi- 
tropical luxuriance. It was no time for hunting. Then fol- 
lowed the heats of the summer, with the almost daily thunder- 
storms. Gabe was busy with keeping down the ambitious 
crabgrass. His canoe lay idle in the mouth of Montgomery 
Creek. One day a log floated by, and, catching against it, 
tipped it so that it filled and sank. A week or so later Gabe 
discovered it thus submerged, and he pulled it up on shore. 
The water leaked out, but a bucketful of sandy mud remained 
in the stern. In this warm wet soil some gay aquatic plants 
soon sprouted; and in a short time thereafter Gabe’s canoe 
resembled a flower-bed. It was likewise a good index to his 
indifference to his craft and all appertaining thereto. 


UT autumn came, as it has a way of doing; and though by 

the first of October there was no frost, there were golden 
tinges here and there in the forests; migrants were arriving 
from the North; the crops looked ripe. Many trees showed 
in their foliage a fading spark of life, which slowly gleamed 
with a definite uncertainty. But what really made Gabe sure 
that fall had come was a clean-rubbed buck that he saw in 
the pinelands. He just hap- 
pened to walk him up in the 
tall broomsedge, and the 
deer rocked away lithely. 
The negro marked his shin- 
ing horns, and he knew that 
on the delta there awaited 
him a stag of truly lordly pro- 
portions. Gabe, thinking 
of the dropped antler and 
having a quaint way of 
putting his thoughts, mut- 
tered to himself: 

“Dat gen-man on the 
delta will done order a 
larger-size hat this season. 
Dis buck was wearing a 
cap, but my frien’ by Sand 
Lake wears a high hat. I 
must call on him.” 
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So it was that the next day Gabriel, at the full of the 
tide, in the pearly brightness of an early October morning, 
gun in hand, sauntered down to the landing where his canoe 
had been raising a fine crop of wampee and lotus. The plants 
had withered somewhat, but they were still decorative. Gabe 
grinned at them. But he was about to pull them all out, 
together with the mud to which they clung, when he shrewdly 
guessed that the mud was sealing a few rather generous 
cracks. He therefore launched the craft as it was, seated 
himself in such a way as to take care of the sickening list of 
the thing, and forthwith headed across the dreamy tide. 
All things looked bright and fair; but he felt his loneliness. 
The place in the canoe where Lucy used to sit was vacant. 
And even Gabe felt the difference between a merely empty 
place and a vacant one. He had his good old gun, however; 
and at the last minute he had decided to wear his hunting- 
horn. It hung gleaming now from his shoulder. 


[NSTEAD of heading for Six-Mile Creek this time, Gabriel 
held his canoe almost dead across the river, making for Fair- 
field Island. It did not take long with his smooth and power- 
ful paddling to bring the canoe safely into an old canal. 
There Gabe tied it and then climbed slowly to the crest of 
the ruinous bank. Before him lay the immense wasteland 
of the delta—a vast shimmering country, beautiful but for- 
bidding. League after league rolled the yellow marshes; tall 
lotus-plants waved their sunflower heads; dusky Clouds of 
blackbirds swarmed over the dripping beds of calamus and 
wampee. 

But the trapper was not so much taking in the scenery as 
he was planning a little campaign. Far to the southeast 
his keen eyes scanned the dim gray wall of trees that marked 
the boundaries of Sand Lake; northward from that point was 
the dark Pine Ridge, in the fastness of whose shades many a 

deer was wont to lurk. But 
often the deer of the delta lay 

,- out on the old banks that 
/jh* sagged a melancholy way 
(“i through the huge morasses 
; of the marshlands. It was 

(Continued on page 64) 









































The beast had caught him high up on the right leg 
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‘THE President of the United States has by 

proclamation declared May ist Child Health 
Day. This follows a joint resolution by the 
Senate and House of Representatives requesting 
the President to set apart May Day each year 
for this purpose, and to invite all agencies and 
organizations interested to unite upon the observ- 
ance of such exercises as will awaken the people of 
the nation to the fundamental necessity of a year- 
round program forthe protection and development 
of the health of the nation’s boys and girls. 

May Ist is to be known as Play Day. The 
slogan suggested for each community is “‘ Youth 
is the strength of America; make American youth 
strong.” 

There is a personal angle in this observance 
of Health and Play Day, applicable to every 
boy whether he is in school or college. Even 
those of us who have learned to play, who have 
built ourselves up to a strong youth, neglect both 
our play and health activities shamefully as we 
grow older. 

Dean Smiley of Cornell University, has for a 
number of years studied this question of student 
health. With the records of Cornell students, 
who are required to take a medical examination 
each year, before him the Dean states “‘each year 
the student is in college he progressively takes 
poorer and poorer care of himself as a rule.” And 
notice how the statistics for last year at that 
university bear out what Dr. Smiley says: 


Cl Number of Health 
ass Students Percentage 


Senior 780 59.8 

63.5 
Sophomore 843 65.7 
Freshman 885 71.0 


Imother words, even among such select groups 
as do go to college we begin to let down on our 
play and health practices so seriously that by the 
time we have come to our full powers mentally 


we are far less than half as efficient physically 
as we might be! 


Who Are Our Leaders? 


[IN READING of world events that blanket the 
front pages of our newspapers from day to 
day, we get quite a little thrill in trying to see 
the boys behind the men who are making history 
to-day. A few weeks ago the cables from Italy 
were humming with the news that a treaty. had 
been signed between the Pope and the Italian 
Government creating a Papal State. It is one of 
the tiniest sovereign states in the world. Its im- 
portance is that for many years past the Pope 
has been virtually a prisoner in the Vatican. It 
has been said that the statesmen who ended that 
deadlock between the Pope and the Italian State 
would solve one of the greatest problems in 
European history. Whether that is true or not, 
the thing has been done, and the men who have 
accomplished it are Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal 
Secretary of State, and Premier Mussolini. 

If one could turn the clock back to the boyhood 
of these two men, how strange would seem the 
contrast between what they were, and the power 
they to-day enjoy. The Cardinal was a shepherd’s 
son; Mussolini’s father was a blacksmith. 

Or take the general election in England and its 
interesting three-cornered fight which is in the 
offing as we write. Premier Baldwin, who leads 
the Conservatives has perhaps a fairly solid back- 
ground, although he does not come from one of 
those families “born to rule.” Lloyd George, who 
is head of the Liberal Party, was a poor Welsh 
boy, the son of a cobbler. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who leads the Labor group, was the son of a 
kitchen-maid. 

In our own country the two highest offices in 
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The Will to Victory 


As WE write these words many of the buildings around 
us are flying their flags at half mast in honor of 
Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France, Generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies, the only foreign general to command an 
American army, who lies dead in Paris. It is typical of 
the man, that by his own request, four Boy Scouts stand 
guard by his body day and night. 

It is nearly eleven years since Marshal Foch rode through 
the Arc de Triomphe at the head of a victorious army, 
and those years have been unmaking the reputation of 
many generals. How history will appraise Foch no one 
can say. Perhaps it will add to his glory, perhaps it will 
take something away from him as a strategist and a com- 
mander. But this quiet, simple, slightly bandy-legged 
little man had two qualities that will endure in the remem- 
brance of him. One was his modesty, the disinclination 
to look on himself as anything but a simple public servant 
who had an opportunity to and did serve his country to 
the best of his ability. The champagne of the hero-business 
never went to his head as it went to the head of some 
successful generals, even of world-war fame, notably Gen- 
eral Kolinoff, who had a bad dream of being a king. 

The other enduring quality to which we had reference 
was Marshal Foch’s “will to victory.” Boys of many 
generations will remember his iron resolve, and find the 
inspiration that the hero of the $4,000 prize-serial, now 
running in BOYS’ LIFE, found in those words as spoken 
by this man. Nothing was lost while he could still attack! 
With both flanks being pressed back, he was pushing a 
merciless attack at the center! Such was Ferdinand Foch’s 
‘will to victory.” 

In his last illness he asked the doctors what he must 
do to help them. They carefully explained the things he 
must eat. The enfeebled body of the old warrior cried 
out against it, but the will forced it to chew and to swallow. 
And so he died, to the end practising as he preached his 
principle that the “‘will to victory”’ was the greatest force 
in war and in life. 





the land are filled by the son of a blacksmith, and 
a part-Indian boy who went from a reservation to 
sell newspapers and later to ride as a jockey. 
General Burgoyne, the British Commander who 
surrendered to Gates at Saratoga, once said—and 
he meant it—that he would scorn to ask for pro- 
motion except on the grounds of family influence. 
Background, financial stability, breeding, nice 
manners—the things that make tradition has 
never, of course, at any time been able to entirely 
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shut out true geniusand true worth. But to-day we 
see something entirely different—the world doing 
everything it can to bring true worth and genius 
to the top, and pushing monopoly and tradition 
to the background to make that possible. 








A New Day 


HERE is one fact that must strike those 

who contemplate the extraordinary number 
of men in our day who have come to the leader- 
ship of their nation despite the handicap of an un- 
equal start. The significant fact is that Hoover, 
Curtis, Gasparri, Mussolini, Lloyd George, and 
Ramsay Macdonald, whom we have mentioned, 
are the product of the educational facilities that 
are being made increasingly available to the am- 
bitious boys who desire to take advantage of 
them. Indeed, with their education, their small 
beginnings have been an advantage. 

Gasparri is not less but a better Prince of the 
Church for having known the simple, sterling 
qualities of the peasant as one of them. Certainly 
the Mussolini who rubbed shoulders as an equal 
with laborer and soldier understands them rather 
better than a nice aristocrat who has seen them 
only through the glass of his monocle. The 
polished and cultured Macdonald is not less that 
because he learned his humanitarianism at first 
hand, nor is Hoover the administrator and engi- 
neer the less efficient because he knows the break- 
ing point in physical labor as well as he does the 
stress that steel can be subjected to. 


Character vs. Genius 

"THERE was, in theory, one advantage in hav- 

ing a special ¢lass of public servants and 
leaders. ‘They could be brought up in a great 
tradition and a stability in their character assured. 
As we remarked, this was a theory; in practice 
it has not worked out quite so perfectly. Public 
servants have been known to become tyrants, and 
leaders to prefer their own aggrandisement. 

The boy of ancient Athens who took his now 
famous oath promised to revere and obey the 
city’s laws, and also (notice!) promised to incite a 
like respect “‘in those above us who are prone to 
annul them or set them at naught.” In other 
words he was ready at all times to distrust his 
leaders. In these days we lean over the other way. 
We give our leaders the benefit of every doubt, 
and are only stirred by their most flagrant failure. 
It is idle for us to pretend that all leaders are 
perfect, or that the ability to lead the nation 
or the world in some direction necessarily implies 
that the possessor has the character that makes 
him worthy to do it. The fact that we are 
leaders means nothing, unless we have character 
to adorn it. 

In other words, we might be born with natural 
abilities for leadership, school might sharpen these 
abilities, and experience show us how to make the 
most advantageous use of them. But if we have 
not the cement of character to weld them and 
make them worthy of a greater purpose than our 
own mean self-aggrandisement, we fail, and our 
failure is the greater even to the extent to which 
our abilities have carried us higher. The world is 
full of such examples, men who have fallen from 
high places—scoundrels who posed as patriots, 
mountebanks who passed for statesmen, butchers 
in general’s uniforms. 

“ Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers” Tenny- 
son once sang in a song of self-searching. Char- 
acter should be co-equal with knowledge in all our 
training. We should learn to grow in wisdom 
and character as we grow in mind and stature, 
prepared so that the opportunity when it comes 
should not find us wanting. 
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The Scout World 


By James E. West 


Please advise your Executive Board that I shall 
gladly serve as Honorary President of the Boy Scouts 
of America. (Signed) Herbert Hoover. 


Scouts at the Inauguration 


HIRTY Eagle Scouts chosen from Washington 

and near-by Councils, led by National Scout Com- 

missioner Daniel Carter Beard, Honorary Vice- 

President Colin H. Livingstone, Scout Commis- 
sioners Barry Mohun of Washington and Franklin Bradley 
of Chicago, Ill, and Mr. William T. Ellis, Chairman of 
Region III, took part in the Inauguration Parade as the official 
representatives of the Boy Scouts of America. The delega- 
tion, in addition to the flag of the National Council, carried 
a silk Flag of the United States, presented to Troop No. 20 
of Washington, D. C., by President Wilson. The special 
significance of the latter Flag was the fact that it was awarded 
to the Troop which had the best record in the Liberty Loan 
campaigns, and that the moving inspiration of the Troop at 
that time had been Scout Herbert Hoover, Jr., whose father 
was on this occasion taking the Oath of office as President 
of the United States. 

The Eagle Scouts chosen for the high honor of represent- 
ing the entire Boy Scout Movement were: George Stann, 
Richard Root, Carlton Edwards, Hiral Farrell, Dean Cowie, 
Loren Adams, Alva 
Nye, John Jones, 
Robert de Masi, Wil- 
lard Rothery, Carl 
Ackerman, John W. 
Dunnington, Lori- 
mer Gerard, William 
Ackerman, Harvey 
Sargent, Paul Du- 
lancy, Raymond 
Fowler, Earl Schaff- 
ner, all of Washing- 
ton, D. Cz Joseph 
C. Fletcher, and 
Robert Woolston, 
Philadelphia; George 
Hoadley, Swath- 
more, Pa.; Thomas 
Liggett, Jenkintown, 
Pa.; Louis Troja and 
Earl Wellschlager, 
Baltimore, Md.; James M. Shorts and Robert Vernon, 
Wilmington, Del.; Charles Davison and Sydney S. Smith, 
Richmond, Va., and Jack Knight and Frank Hubbard, 
Norfolk, Va. 


The World Jamboree 


PLANS for the biggest event in Scouting this year 
are progressing apace. The number of delegates 
from the United States of America, which was first set 
at one thousand has now been raised to one thousand 
five hundred; but tentative applications have already 
been received for a great many more than that number. 
It will be recalled that Patrols and Troops from all 
parts of the country, when accepted by the National 
Council as a part of its official delegation, are to make 
their own arrangements and travel to Birkenhead 
and back, under their own leaders, reporting to National 
officers only for the duration of the Jamboree, July 30th 
to August 13th. Full information in regard to the 
Jamboree is in the hands of all Scout Executives, to 
whom your Scoutmaster should apply for Troop repre- 
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The official representative ‘Scouts of America led by National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard at the Inauguration ceremonies 


sentation. Mr. Lorne C. Barclay of Tampa, Florida, has 
been chosen to be the Executive Officer of the National 
Jamboree Committee. 

The World Jamboree, 1929, will be in many respects the 
outstanding event in Scouting history. It marks the twenty- 
first Birthday of the Scout idea, and it will be in the nature 
of a tribute to Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who some years ago 
was chosen by all the nations, as Chief Scout of the World. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt on an expedition in the high Hima- 
layas found a Scout Troop; Dr. John H. Fialey has seen 
them in many far places of the world. In the great centres of 
population, and in the far corners of the world, the Scout idea 
thrives, and Sir Robert Baden-Powell is to the boys of the 
world the great hero who has sent them the romance of the 

. Scout Program. 





Scouts in Flood Relief 

AS WE go to press word is received of Scouts being 

mobilized in Alabama and Tennessee for flood relief. 
Heavy spring floods have again destroyed much property 
and a number of lives have been lost. Scout Executive 
W. L. Sprouse wires that the Scouts of Elba and Geneva, 
Ala., have been mobilized, and adds: “You can count upon 
\ SS EN Do ee the Boy Scouts and leaders to meet the great emergency in 
A floral welcome to President Walter W. Head on taking up his _ this flood-swept area.” 

new duties as President of the State Bank of Chicago Scout Heroes 


HE National Court of 

Honor has made seven 
awards of the Gold Honor 
Medal to Scouts for saving 
life at great personal risk: 


Forest W. Hauéghie, 
First Class Scout, Troop 
2, Stratford, Conn., 
age 16, rescued Fred Bray, 
aged 20. The older boy 
was seized with a cramp 
while swimming in deep 
water. Scout Haughie real- 
izing that his companion 
was in danger, went after him. The pool was 
particularly dangerous owing to the jagged 
rocks which surround it. The water is very 
deep. Scout Haughie was exhausted by the 
struggle with the drowning boy and nearly 
went down himself, but he managed to get 
his companion to safety. 


Kenneth E. Addis, aged 15, Second 
Class Scout of Troop 6, Zanesville, Ohio, 
saved Robert McCormick, age 12. Five boys 
were swimming in the river and Robert, who 
was not a swimmer, managed to get in over 
his depth and began to drown. The current 
was very strong and the water eight or nine 
feet deep. His struggles attracted the atten- 
tion of Scout Addis, who had just returned 
from camp where he had been practicing life 
saving. He approached the drowning boy 
Gow: and was caught by a front-strangle-hold. 


shes Speier P ; gear iel Addis succeeded in breaking this and brought 
U. 't—Chattahoochee Council (Georgia) exhibit of things made by Scouts : 
os ike Inter-County Fair. Upper Right—Eighteen Eagles who received him to shore. The strong current made the 
their badges at one Court of Honor of the Oakland, Calif., ene Lower Left rescue extremely difficult. 
—Lawrence J. Miron, the new President of the Natio Boy Scout Press 
Association. Lower Right—New York Scouts welcome om hundred and fifty i cea gy — e. odin 
members of young Australia League touring America (Continnd én: bagh Gr) 
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HESE schoolboys of London, England, built a model railway complete in every 
sc detail. Here they are putting the finishing touches to one of the terminals. The ia ELEM RNAS 
ERE is J. Maxwell Eubanks who has talked with Xhibit created great comment when placed on exhibition ON NOVIS is the winner of the National Atwater- 
Sifty-nine countries of the world through his ama- - a ae Kent Radio Audition. He competed against 
teur broadcasting station in Atlanta, Ga. He has ' bad oe ; €o,000 contestants and won a $5,000.00 prize and @ 
communicated with two of Commander Byrd’s ships ; two-year scholarship in a conservatory of music 
én the Antarctic ne 











VER fifty pieces of serious and popular UNIOR DURKIN is the name. This 
music have been composed by William young man has won a place in Broad- 
Nechyba, who serves as a Western Union way bright lights by his superb acting in the 
messenger to help pay his tuition in acon- show hit “Courage.” No young actor of 
servatory of music recent years has been so popular with New 
York theatergoers 





RINCE HENRY OANA, eighteen years old, pecan te ap po epee mah her 
is called by many the greatest basketball, foot- . . . 
ball and baseball player in Hawaii. He visited in the 500, 600 and $00 yard swims 


San Franciscorecently, playing exhibition baseball 
ETTER and faster models was the keynote of the Water Carnival of the Carl 
Curtis School in Los Angeles. Here are some new models including one driven 
by an airplane propeller 


























— SE C RISTY MATHEWSON, JR., instead of follow- 

, ERE is another budding musician. Benjamin Steinberg, ing in his father’s footsteps has opened an airplane 

THE first pastry school opens and J. F. Parrish, thirteen years old, recently soloist with the Baltimore Sym- passenger-line in the Adirondack Mountains. He is 

director, shows one of his young pupils how to put phony Orchestra, has been awarded a scholarship by Leopold here shown with his Waco ten plane equipped with skis 
the finishing touches to a new creation Aer after the great teacher heard him play which will be changed to wheels for summer use 





Send in pictures and facts of outstanding boys you would like to see on this page May 




















FOR ALL BOYS 


The Great Scouting Month of May 


By Dan Beard . | 


Illustrated by the Author 


LL winter long I have met our boys with packs 

on their backs, hiking over the frozen roads. 

Our Scouts are thoroughbreds. They have 

-the real stuff in them and this outdoor life 

is putting it there. 

For forty years I have been fighting to popularize the 
big outdoors and I have lived long enough to see practically 
the whole people flocking to the open on every opportunity. 
The Scouts have camps all over the world and here in 
America the cities are now discussing methods for munici- 
pal camps. There are trails being made with rest 
houses for hikers. There are libraries or books being 
printed to tell you how to do everything, many of them, 
it is true, by people who know nothing about the subject, 
but many others by people who are experts; and even 
those who write without any personal experience of their 
own, are all helping the cause. 

It is great to put on skis and go slithering over the sur- 
face of the snow. It is fine to strap the snowshoes on one’s 
feet and flop, flop over the white surface, dragging one’s 
long wooden heels like granddaddy did his slipshod 
slippers. It is thrilling to coast down the mountain side 
on a flat Indian toboggan; but this is May and it would 
now be necessary to climb the high mountains in order to 
find the snow and ice which we, so recently, could see all 
around us. ; 

May is a beautiful month for hiking. It is not too 
hot and it is not too cold. The wild plants are in 
bloom and the butterflies are flitting about; all the 
wild creatures, including ws, are out and if we do not 
see the others it is because we are dumbbells; you may 
be sure that they see 
us. Under the roots 
of the trees there are 
bright eyes watching us; 
from the branches over- 
head there are bright 
eyes watching us; from 
the bunches of grass in 
the meadows there are 
bright eyes watching us; 
from the ledges in the 
rocks there are bright 
eyes watching us; yes, 
and away up overhead 
where sails Uncle Sam, 
the eagle, the . hawks, 
crows and turkey buz- 














































zards, there are bright 
eyes which do not miss 
one movement of our bodies, hands or feet. 

Of course, all of us have eyes, ears, nose, and we are endowed 
with a sense of feeling. In other words, we all have our five 
senses. But some of us have failed to develop these five 
senses to even a normal degree. Our sense of smell should be 
as keen as that of the savage, as keen as that of the old scout, 
“Deaf”? Smith, who could smell an Indian long before anyone 
in camp was aware of their whereabouts; of sight as keen as 
that of the plains Indians who could detect the presence of 
friend or foe or bag game where the white man could see 
nothing but the horizon; a sense of touch like that of Helen 
Keller to whom friendship, love and sentiment are all felt 
through the tips of her fingers; of hearing equal to that of the 
savages who, by putting ear to the ground, could tell of the 
approach of animals or people when the white man with an 
uneducated sense of hearing could detect no sound. 

Don’t be discouraged, boys. Your life in the open will 
develop all these senses. And to live in the open you will 
want to take with you the different pamphlets published by 
the Scout Organization, telling you how to name the plants, 
to recognize the insects and to say hello to the mammals and 
fishes and call them by their first names. In order to find a 
method of carrying these pamphlets, I have gone back a little 
over five hundred years to those wise people who were civilized 
while we were still savages; who printed from wooden blocks 
before Gutenberg*; who invented gun powder and were adept 
in the sciences while we were still a brawling, primitive lot of 
wild barbarians. Yes, you have guessed it. I went to the 
Chinese, for I have in my library seven pamphlets, written 
and illustrated by the Chinese and printed five hundred years 
ago. 

*Faust of Mentz, Gutenberg of Strasburg and Coaster of +Haarlem 


each has been accredited as the European inventor of printing. It 
used to be thought that Faust was the > and p is 

Printing began in China about A. D. 927 in the reign of Ming-Tcoung, 
the second emperor under the dynasty of ecutthaes. »™ China 
the prints were carved on hard blocks of ebony. In Europe the type 
was carved on blocks of beech or pear tree. In both Europe and 
Asia they first printed on only one side of the page. 

‘a 
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B’t it is not the historic part of 

these wonderfully preserved 
pamphlets which interests us, nor the 
fact that the blue cloth used for the 
binding has lasted all these centu- 
ries; it is because the case for hold- 
ing these books is just the thing we 
need to hold our Scout pamphlets, so 
that we may take them with us on 
our hikes without having them scat- 
tered all over the landscape. 

In the woods the folding case for 
holding your pamphlets may easily 
be made of birch bark, for T have 
made similar objects of birch bark, 
even going so far as to use a birch 
bark case for my camera; but in town 
we will use material similar to that used by the Chinese five 
hundred years ago when they made the folding case for their 
military tactics and war machines. 

In the first place, measure your pamphlets and then make 
four pieces of pasteboard just a trifle larger than the covers of 
the pamphlets, Fig.1. The size of these is shown on Figs. 8 
and 11 by the indication of the folds in the case. Then 
make two pastboard pieces as wide as is the thickness of 
your pamphlets when stacked together, B. C. Fig. 2. On a 
strip of pliable birch bark or a stout piece of denim, for in- 
stance, fasten the four pieces of pasteboard or suitable sub- 
stitutes. If birch bark or buckskin is used, stitch the thicker 
pieces of bark or leather, but glue the-pasteboard to the blue 
denim. The denim, buckskin or bark should be large enough 
to make a quarter of an inch border all the way round, Fig. 11. 
This border is folded over on top of the slips of pasteboard 
and glued securely in place, as shown in Fig. 11. What might 
be called the top of the folder has another piece of pasteboard 
(A, Fig. 2) a quarter of an inch wide glued on it flush with the 
edge, Fig. 13; then it is covered with the denim, Figs. 4 
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and 13, A. This is to stiffen the edge where the binders 
come and to which the fastening pin of ivory or bone, 
Figs. 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 is looped. The other end of 
the loop is run through the slit in the cover and folded 
over on the inside, Fig. 6, where it is glued in place. 
Now fold the edges of the denim over and glue them upon 
the pasteboard as in Fig. 11. After which, cover the in- 
side of the case with a sheet of soft paper, as shown in 
Fig. 8, where one corner is turned up to show how it is 
pasted on. The edges should be securely pasted and 
weights put on until the paste dries. 


FORGOT to say that the under lap, so to speak—that 

is, the part of the cover that comes under, Figs. 4, 9° 
and 10—only has the denim folded over the edges, while 
the pasteboard itself is simply covered with a piece of 
paper to match the paper on the inside of the case. Fig. 
5 shows outside pasteboard before it is covered and the 
arrangement of the loops to which the pins are fastened. 
Figs. 6 and 7 show how the loops are passed through the 
pasteboard before the cloth cover is glued upon it. Fig. 
9 also shows the two loops made to receive the pins, as 
in Figs. 4 and 12. These loops are fastened by gluing 
them upon the inside, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7, where 
the ends are turned over and glued to the pasteboard. 
If bark or leather is used, all parts should be stitched, 
not glued. 

The pins can be made of a bit of ivory, a bit of hard 
wood, or, better still, a bit of bone, as are the pins in 
the original that I have before me. The pin has an 
eyelet through it, like that of a needle, for the loop of 
cloth or leather to pass 
through. One side is per- 
fectly flat and the other side 
is rounded. The flat side, 
of course, goes against the 
cover. 

When you have made one 
of these, Figs. 4 and 12, it 
will protect your pamphlets 
and prevent their being lost 
or mislaid. At least, it 
should do that. The Chi- 
nese one was given to me 
by Mr. John Brisbane 
Walker, formerly proprietor 
and editor of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. He had 
spent some years in China 
where he obtained this 
ancient portfolio case. The 
seven little booklets of fine, 
soft paper are to-day in as 
good condition as they were 
half a thousand years ago. 

When the portfolio is put 
in your pack and you go on 
your hike, you are ready to 
identify every toad, frog, 
tadpole, fish, turtle, snake, 
bird and every beast you 
meet on your walk. It 
will add a thousand times 
to the interest of a hike and 
at the same time enable you 
to pass your merit-badge 
test without the labor of 
studying, for it is only fun to identify these things in the field 
when you have the illustrations and the merit-badge pam- 
phlets telling you all about them. 

I have hunted big game. I have hunted the grizzly bear, 
buffalo and moose with a camera, and I have shot bear, deer 
and moose and numerous smaller creatures, but the most 
enjoyable hikes that I have ever had were not the ones 
where I went out and soiled my hands with the blood of 
my brothers in fur and feathers, but hikes that I have been 
on with men like Fred Vreeland and Charles Tatham, James 
W. Johnson and Elmer Gregor, when we spent the time not 
killing, but observing the abundant life around us; hikes 
where we have gone teetering over the floating bogs on gloomy 
little lakes nestling in the hollows, surrounded by hackmetacks, 
balsams and other firs. On these floating bogs we found the 
fringed purple orchid, the wild calla lily, the insect-eating 
pitcher plant, the ant-catching sundew, the cranberry bushes 
with blossoms and berries, not to mention salamanders, newts, 
frogs and occasional snakes. There we also watched the 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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More Volume Desired 

I have a one-tube portable receiver and can hear the Boston 
stations very faintly. I live in Cohasset, Mass. I cannot get 
any volume, although I have tried different aerials. Can you tell 
me why?—Perry Johnson 

In order to get volume one or two tubes of audio amplifica- 
tion must be used. Two audio amplifiers are necessary to 
successfully operate a loudspeaker. 


Plans for a Crystal Set 
Where can I get plans for a crystal set?—Edward Yeakel. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


2 
Making a Short-Wave Receiver 

Must I do anything more than use smaller coils to make a 
three-tube set into a short-wave receiver?—Calvin D. Yaggy. 

Yes; a special short-wave hook-up with short 
wires in the circuit and smaller condensers should 
be used, The set must be rebuilt for efficient shost- 
wave operation. 


Multiple Detectors 

1. If I add more detectors to my set would it help? 

2. Why are shields used, and what material should 
be used? 

3. Can a six-volt bell transformer be used as an “A” 
battery?—Harry Edwards. 

1. No; one detector is sufficient in the average 
receiving circuit. Some superheterodyne sets use 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Pema aera iamirmariie sian nein 


Amateurs 
Should Deal With 
Tubes, Not Sparks 


fixed metal plates. By turning the knob the movable plates 
are rotated and their position changed in relation to the fixed 
plates, thus the capacity is increased or decreased as the 
operator desires. 


A Neighbor Complains 

1. I have a radio set connected to an antenna in the attic. When 
I tune in on the same station as one of our neighbors, his set will 
squeal, until I have tuned in. Another neighbor says I take the 
station away from him. Is there anything I can do? The an- 
tenna is strung criss-cross through the attic from corner to corner. 

2. Should two dry cells be connected in series or parallel for 
two CX-11 tubes?—Warner Dunwell. 

1. Try an antenna consisting of a single wire run down the 
center of the attic instead of the two wires now stretched from 
corner to corner. Manipulate the regeneration control more 
carefully and below the point where the howl 
begins. Do not burn the filaments above normal 
brilliancy. 

2. Parallel. 

Plans for a Set 

1. Where can I get plans for a two-tube short-wave 
set? Please name two places. 

2. How long should the antenna be for such a set? 
—Robert Evans. 

1. Silver-Marshall, Inc., 838 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill., and Hammarlund-Roberts, Inc., 
1182-C Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

2. About fifty feet. 


ERE are quite a few boys who have old-fashioned radio ideas, according to 
trail received by Sparks Chard. In every mail-bag there is sure to be a 
repetition of the question, “Can I operate a spark transmitter using a spark 
coil?” The answer is No. 
Spark coil sets are inefficient. They create a broad wave that causes interference, 
and therefore, the Federal Radio Commission has ruled against them. 


what are termed a first and second detector. 

2. To prevent interactions between the various 
circuits and magnetic effects. The shields also aid 
in sharpening the tuning. Aluminum is used ex- 
tensively. 

3. No. 


Going After Short Waves 
I have a Radiola 111. Is there any way I can 
change it to a short-wave set that will receive from 10 
to 100-meter wave-lengths?—Stanley Forsman, Jr. 





Variable Condenser Defined 
What is a variable condenser?—John Benjamin. 
A variable condenser is one in which the capacity 
can be varied by the operator. For example, most 
variable condensers consist of a set of movable and 





“But why be thinking about spark sets?” asks Sparks. “The vacuum tube is far 
more efficient, and its associated circuit easier to operate and more simple than the 
old spark outfits. Amateurs have sent messages more than 1,000 miles with a 
199 battery-operated tube. Then, why think about spark coils with a limited range 
between 20 and 100 miles at the most? Furthermore, there i is greater opportunity 
for development work and research with vacuum-tube circuits.” 


No; the circuit, coils and condensers are designed 
for broadcast reception between 200 and 550 meters. 
To tune in signals on the band between 10 and 100 
meters, a special short-wave receiver with plung-in 
coils must be used, with the proper size con- 
densers. 








How Radio Licenses Are Graded 


PARKS CHARD has received hundreds of letters from 

boys throughout the country, asking what they must 
know and do in order to acquire an amateur radio license. 
The qualifications as set by Uncle Sam follow: 

Temporary Amateur License.—Amateurs, who cannot 
present themselves for examination, may be issued tempor- 
ary licenses valid for the operation of a particular station, 
until such time as they can be examined for a regular license, 
but not to exceed a period of one year. The applicant must 
submit a sworn statement attesting to his ability to transmit 
and receive at a speed of not less than ten words per minute 
in Continental Morse Code. 

Amateur Class.—Applicants for this class of license must 
pass a code test in transmission and reception at a 
speed of at least ten words per minute, in Con- 
tinental Morse Code (five characters to the word). 
An applicant must pass an examination, which 
will develop knowledge of the adjustment and 
operation ot the apparatus which he desires to use, 
and of the international regulations and acts of 
Congress in so far as they relate to interference with 
other radio communications, and impose duties on 
all classes of operators. A percentage of 70 consti- 
tutes a passing mark. This license 1s valid for the 
operation of licensed amateur radio stations only. 

Amateur Extra First Class.—To be eligible 
for examination, an applicant for this class of li- 
cense must have had at least two years service as a 
licensed radio-operator, and must not’ have been 
' penalized for violation of the radio laws. The 
applicant must pass code tests in transmission 
and reception at a speed of at least sixteen words 
per minute in Continental Morse Code, in code 
groups, and twenty words per minute in Continental 
Morse Code, in plain language (five characters to 
the word). An applicant must pass a special ex- 
amination relating to amateur apparatus and 
international regulations and acts of Congress 
affecting amateur stations and operators. A per- 
centage of 75 constitutes a passing mark. This 


license is valid for the operation of licensed amateur radio 
stations only. 


IF YOU desire to be in the broadgast class, you must pass 

code tests in transmission and reception at a speed of at 
least twenty words a minute in the Continental code, in code 
groups, and twenty-five words per minute in the Continental 
code in plain language (five characters to a word). The 
theoretical examination covers the subjects as the commercial 
second-class license, except that the applicant must be able to 
draw a diagram of a modern broadcast transmitter, and 
answer questions that apply strictly to broadcast apparatus. 

The commercial, extra first-class license is a high goal for 
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A typical amateur short-wave station—that of Irving Strauss of Chicago, Til. 


which to strive. To be eligible for extra first-class examina- 
tion, an applicant must have held a commercial first-class 
license, and must have been actively engaged as an operator 
at stations open to public correspondence for at least eighteen 
months during the two years previous to his application. A 
speed in transmission and reception of at least thirty words 
per minute, in code groups, Continental Morse Code, and 
twenty-five words per minute, in plain language, American 
Morse Code, five characters to the word, must be attained. 
The questions in this examination cover the same subjects 
required for a commercial second-class license, but considerably 
wider in scope. A total percentage of at least 80 constitutes a 
passing mark. Holders of licenses of this class are authorized 
to act as chief operator at any licensed radio station. 
Reexamination. — No applicant, who fails to 
qualify, will be reexamined within three months 
from the date of the previous examination. How- 
ever, when an applicant for the commercial first- 
class license fail. in the code examination, he will be 
reexamined the same day for any other one class of 
license desired. Those, who pass the code test suc- 
cessfully, but fail to attain a total percentage of at 
least 75, but do attain a percentage of at least 65, will 
beissued a commercial second-class license, if desired. 
Those, who fail in the code examination for the broad- 
cast-class license, will be examined the same day for 
either the radiotelephone or amateur-class license, if 
desired. An applicant for the broadcast-class license, 
who fails to attain a total percentage of at least 75, 
but does attain a percentage of at least 65, will be 
issued a radiotelephone-class license, if desired. All 
examination papers, except amateur, whether the ap- 
plicant qualifies or not, are forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, radio division, for filing. 
Complete information relative to the various 
grades of amateur and commercial licences can be 
obtained from the Federal Radio Supervisor in the 
District nearest your home. They are located at 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Altanta, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago and Detroit. 
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Your last chance to enter 





the Eastman 


| $30,000 Prize Contest 





All entries must be in by May 31st 


THIS is the third and last month 
of the Eastman Prize Contest for 
amateur picture-takers—a contest 
for you as well as mother and dad. 
If you haven’t entered any snap- 
shots yet, get busy with your 
Kodak now. 


If you have already entered 
one or more snapshots, don’t feel 
you've submitted enough. The more 
pictures you send in, the more 
likely you are to win one of the 
1,223 cash awards. 


So begin or continue taking all 
the snapshots you can. Keep your 
Kodak within easy reach at all 
times. Take it with you wherever 
you go—to school as well as on a 
camping trip. Then whenever an 
interesting subject appears you'll 
be ready to ‘‘snap’’ it on the spot. 


GRAND PRIZE $2,500 — For the best 
picture of any type in the following 
classifications. 


AWARD NO. 1—Scenics—For the best 
picture of any city or country outdoor 
scene .. . a first prize of $500; a second of 
$250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 
each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 2—Informal Portraits— 
Pictures made at from, say, two to ten feet 
distance, for the purpose of showing a 
person's ‘features . . a first prize of $500; 

a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 3—Story-Telling Pictures 
—For the pictures telling the most inter- 
esting story . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 eac 


AWARD NO. 4—Sport Picoiece— Fos 
the best pictures of sports and games... a 
first prize of $500; a second of $250; a 
third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 fod 9 
AWARD NO. 5—Animal Pictures— 
For the best pictures of pets, live stock, 
wild animals, either at large or in zoos 
a first of $500; a second of $250; 
a 2 third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 each. 
AWARD NO. 6—Nature Study Pictures 
—For the best pictures of flowers, birds, 
butterflies, leaves, rocks, spiderwebs, any 
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Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is dependably 
uniform. Reduces the danger of under- or over-expo- 
sure. It gets the picture. 


Only pictures made during March, April and May, 
1929, are eligible. 


mature subject ...a cpr gsions of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 7—Buildings and Archi- 
tectural Detail—For the best exteriors of 
homes, churches, schools, offices, i 
other buildings, or portions thereof . 

first prize of $500; a second of $250; a 
third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 8—Interior Pictures—For 


the best inside views of rooms, corridors, 
staircases, or other portions of homes or 
other buildings . . a first prize of $500; 
a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 9—Still Life Studies— 
For the best pictures of art objects, curios, 
cut flowers, any still life subject in artistic 
anes . a first — of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 








1 Any resident of the United States and its 
dependencies or any resident of the Dominion 
of Canada is eligible, excepting individuals and 
families of individuals sanufect either directly 
or indirectly, in a, manufacture, sale, com- 
mercial fi use of ‘photo- 
graphic goods. This “contest is strictly for the 
amateur. Contest starts March 1, closes May 
31, 1929. 
2 Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye, or other 
camera producing negatives not larger than 
3'4_x 5% inches (postcard size) and any brand 
of film, chemicals and papers may be used in 
making pictures for this contest. A contestant 
need not own the camera. The finishing, of 
course, may be done by his dealer. 


3 Both ordinary contact prints, and enlarge- 
ments not to cement 7 inches in the long 
dimension, are eligible; but, 


4 In the Special Enlar, ngpetont Competition, 
prints having a long dimension of not less 
than 9 inches or more than 17 inches are eligible. 
Entries in the spnaement Competition are 
eligible for Special Enlargement Prizes only. 


5 Prints shall be unmounted, but an entry 
blank shall be enclosed. Use the accompany - 





ing blank, obtain others from dealers; copy the 
form, or write Prize Contest a Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 


6 An entrant may submit as many pictures as 

he pleases and at as many different times as 
he pleases, provided that the pictures have been 
made on or after March 1, 1920, and that they 
reach the Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak 
Company, _Rachester, N. Y., by the specified 
closing dat 


7 Sere he the Child Picture Contest to be 
eligible for the March award shall be re- 
gived at the Prize Contest Office, gens 
Kodak C mid- 
night of March 31. 1929; and for the April Femara 
by midnight of April 30, 1920. The child in the 
picture shall not have passed the twelfth birthday. 
8 A picture that is to be considered in the 

Child Picture Aomnent must be so desig- 
nated on the back. 











Read these simple conditions 


In the case of other plevaren, however, the 
entrant need not, unl 


ac ca! 
the entrant. If not classified on the 
the entrant, the pictures will go into the classes 
in oe spore are most likely to win. 


Q Ea pictues, together with 
the , —— the rights to the use 
thereof for gag Fe ng ae or exhibi- 
tion_in any manne: omes the property of 
the Eastman Kedak Company. 


10 % Prints can be returned, except that 
entitles in the Enlargement Competition will 
be returned upon request. All m 8 are at 


owner's ris 
Do not send negatives until they are requested. 


11 The decision of the judges will be final. 
In the event of a tie, the advertised award 
will be paid to each of tying contestants. 


12 Au pictures will be judged so 50% on subject 
interest; 25% on a and arrange- 
ment; asf on ge a hic excellence (cor- 
pm oe exposure, 


La eietereen to Petes Contest Office, East- 
odak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


thereof. If he wins, for example, a $100 state 
prize in the Child Picture Contest, and if either 
es same print or another of his prints in the 

‘ontest an_ award larger than 
$100, he will receive the larger amount. The 
Eastman Ki Cc t 
purchase of of desirable pictures even though not 
prize winne: 


15 wheasin of the state prizes in the Child 
Picture Contest for March will be notified 
after March 31, and for the 
soon as possible after April 30, 
1929; winners in the Special Enlargement Com- 
petition and all other classifications will be 
n as soon as possible after May 31, 1929. 
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AWARD NO.10—Unusual Photographs 
—For the best pictures made at night; 
pan of fires, lightning, storms; sil- 
ouettes; or any pictures that are unusual 
either as to topic or as to photographic 
treatment . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
Special Prizes for Enlargements—$1,350 
—Any yw is a better picture when 
enlarged. For the best enlargements from 
—— made on or after March 1, 1929 
. a first prize of $500; a second of $250; 
a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
50 prizes of $5 each. Your film dealer or 
photo-finisher will be glad to help you 
choose a picture likely to win. (See Con- 
ditions Nos. 2 and 4. 
THE JUDGES: Amelita Galli-Curci, Ethel 
Barrymore, Howard Chandler Christy, Clare 
Briggs, Hector Charlesworth, James R. Quirk, 
Rudolf Eickemeyer and Kenneth Wilson 
Williams. 


Your chances of winning one 
of these large cash prizes are ex- 
ceptionally good! Every day you 
run across many an interesting 
subject—at school, on the dia- 
mond, in the woods, or on the 
streets. Keep your eyes wide open 
and your Kodak always handy. 
Clip or copy the entry blank in the 
corner now. Make this month 
of May a month chock full of 
picture-taking joy. It’s liable to 
be the most profitable one you've 
ever spent. 


For a program of delightful entertain- 
ment tune in on the Kodak Hour each 
Friday at 10 P. M. New York time over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


Sereet AGALGS. «000s esccccccccccccoccccccosesss 
Town and State... ..00.ccccccvccccescccccccccess : 


MR ONERR, Cadac sieicccdoncdcedesdosocdes : 


Make Of Pilm......ccccccccccccccccccccccce occ. 258 


Enclose this blank with your entries and mail 
to Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Do not place your name on 
either the front or the back of any picture. 
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Stimulants, Sedatives 


or Food~ 
from a Health Standpoint 


HE desire for extreme slenderness 

is bringing serious consequences. 

When stimulants, sedatives or 
drugs are substituted for the food 
needed to build health and strength, 
the penalty is certain and severe—fre- 
quently broken health and sometimes 
death, 


Half-truths are often more dangerous 
than falsehoods. While it is true that an 
excess of fat is undesirable and fre- 
quently dangerous in the later years of 
life, it is not true that young people— 
under thirty years of age—can ordi- 
narily expect to have good health if 
they avoid wholesome body-buildin 
foods and persist in a rigid “reducing’ 
diet. There are certainly more cases of 
tuberculosis among young “wnder- 
weights” than there are among those of 
normal weight. 


During childhood and the early adult 
years, Nature demands a bodily reserve 
upon which she can draw in 

time of need to fight disease. In 

youth a few pounds of excess 
weight are a valuable protection 
against physical breakdown. The 
sacrifice of this needed tissue 

may result in permanent injury, 
although the accounting may 

not come until years later. 


Despite the claims of faddists 
and selfish interests, there is no 
mystery today in what consti- 
tutes an intelligent diet. The 
doctor who would not hesitate 
to prescribe a stimulant or a 
sedative in case of emergency, 
would forbid their use in place 


of needed foods. 


A famous health expert was 
asked bluntly, “Do you think 
stimulants are harmful to every- 
body, no matter in what degree 
the stimulants are used?” He 
said, “Not always, but everyone <> 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


should try to put himself in such fit 
physical condition that he will. not 
need or desire artificial stimulation. 
The nips: for stimulants is an indi- 
cation of weakness and evidence of 
improper diet or other incorrect living 
habits.” 


Certain practices trick the appetite and 
dull the desire for nourishing food. 
When the demands of a normal appe- 
tite are too frequently denied, the 
appetite may be lost and food be made 
repugnant. 


Perhaps it is too late to talk to older 
por stubbornly set in wrong habits, 

ut if the fathers and mothers of to 
morrow will eat properly, exercise prop- 
erly, work properly, sleep, breathe, 
stand, walk—yes—and think properly, 
they and their children will have better 
health and longer lives, 


* x * * 


The mri ays LifeInsurance 


Company has the privilege of 
consulting the world’s most 
famous specialists on important 
questions of health. ile the 
Metropolitan wishes to point 
out most emphatically the dan- 
ger of too strenuous dieting at 
the earlier ages, it also wishes 
to stress, no less emphatically, 
the danger of overweight at 
the older ages. 


Our booklet, “Overweight”, 
tells the best methods to control 
these evils. It also tells what 
you should weigh considering 
your age and height. Ask for 
Booklet 59-B, which will be 
mailed free. Address Booklet 
Department, Metropolitan Life 
— Company, New York, 


NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


A New Scout Cabin 

By John R. P. French 

T Roop I, of Westwood,: Massachusetts, 
has the real scout grit. Maybe it is Yan- 

kee stick-to-itiveness' There are never at any 

time more than a dozen or so boys of scout age 

in the village of Westwood; and scoutmasters 

come and go in discouraging fashion. But the 

spirit survives, and the troop goes on. 


Troop committee men helped ‘the boys haul 
cedar logs from the swamp where they were 
cut. From the hilltop selected for-a site, long 
miles of wooded country rolled out, like a map. 
A committee-man bought boards for the roof. 
Young men of the village, keen on woodcraft, 
cheerfully enlisted themselves, giving precious 


In 1920 the first troop-cabin was started. . 
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do that thing. Many fellows who otherwise 
would make good divers never reach the 
pinnacle simply because they do not sacrifice 
anything. You can’t get anything worth 
while for nothing. 

“The only way you can become a good 
diver is to practice diving, and you'll also 
strengthen your nerve and determination,’’ 
said Mr. Desjardines, who will most likely 
represent the United States this summer at the 
Olympic events in Europe. 

“Diving in its true form really is acrobatic 
stunts. Much practice is needed to obtain the 
correct results. You should go ahead and try 
the different dives, then quit a certain one, and 
later go to it again. It takes about two years 
to successfully master a difficult dive,”’ he said. 














interesting photos. of its interior 


week-end hours. Friday and Saturday nights 
were spent in temporary brush shelters built 
against the big ledge—and log by log the struc- 
ture grew. 

Before it was completed, that scoutmaster 
left for parts unknown.. The work lagged a 
bit, but not for long. The boys would not be 
denied. With or without leadership, they went 
ahead. It was slow work, and discouraging; 
but at length it was done. 

Not a very elaborate cabin, but adequate 
for overnights and week-ends. Only a dirt 
floor, and a stovepipe chimney—but real log 
walls, laid up man-fashion. Good enough to 
give a boy a genuine wilderness thrill. 

And then, on an autumn night, it burned 
flat. How or why, nobody knew. Nobody 
was there. The first scout to arrive on the 
following week-end broke out of the winding 
woods-trail and saw—a bed of ashes and the 
tortured remains of the stove. 

That was in 1925. Did they give up in de- 
spair? Take a look at the photograph. It is 
not the old cabin; it is the 1928 cabin. Scout- 
masters have come and gone meanwhile; but 
the 1928 cabin is largely the work of boys— 
young men, now—who were youngsters in the 
troop in 1920. The same old Troop Com- 
mittee-men, and some new ones, have stuck 
with the game, and have helped. But that 
cabin is a monument to the never-say-die, 
won’t-be-denied Spirit of Scouting. 

How good it is, and how fitly furnished, you 
may judge from the pictures. Good enough, 
you will agree anyway, to mean happy satis- 
faction and pride to its owrers—Troop I of 
Westwood. 


Diving as a Fine Art 
By Edward S. Mokray 


THE rewards of diving are apparent to their 
fullest extent in Pete Desjardines, world’s 
greatest fancy diver, who attended and gave 
an exhibition of his art at a recent aquatic 
meet sponsored by Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. 

Years of practice in diving, like swimming, 
which is one of the rare exercises that makes 
use of every muscle in the body, without 
strain or tension, has made him, with his 

ful curves and lines, a picture of health. 
The sport has also helped to build self-con- 
fidence, courage, and endurance. 

“‘T love the diving game. You cannot do 





anything successfully unless you really love to 
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Cabin of Westwood scouts above, and below 





When Desjardines was a boy he attended a 
water meet which he entered, but was so 
bashful that he locked himself in a room and 
stayed there until the meet was over. How- 
ever, later he did manage to escape the clutches 
of Madam Stage Fright, and won often, after 
studying how the others dived. 

‘My career in this game began when I was 
sent in 1922 to Winter Park to participate in the 
aquatic meet, as a representative of Miami high 
school. I took second place in the diving con- 
test, but beat the fellow who took first-place, 
the next day,” added the champion. 

The next year he defended his State title in 
Pensacola, and in 1924, in Chicago, he landed 
in the second-place berth, Al White ‘taking 
first place in the national meet. 

Both White and Desjardines were sent to 
represent this country in the Olympic con- 
tests, while in 1925 at Seattle, Desjardines 
dealt the death blow and managed to win the 
verdict of the judges over White. Since then 
he has been the sole owner of the title. 

At the Honolulu indoor aquatic meet last 
year, Johnny Weissmuller, who holds more 
swimming records than any other human 
being, and a ‘‘ buddy” of Mr. Desjardines, was 
tied for first-place honors for high-point man 
with Pete. 

Desjardines is not slighting the chance to 
get a suitable education, and is a student at 
Stanford University, California. 


Publicity for Scouts 
By Scout Robert H. Super 


gcouts of the Wyoming Valley Council, 

whose headquarters are at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, have organized a_ publicity 
bureau. One representative from each troop is 
selected by the scoutmaster to write the news 
of his troop, and have it published in the local 
newspapers. The scout, if he has access to a 
typewriter, may take his article to the news- 
paper offices, or, if he cannot get one, he mzy 
take his article to the local scout headquarters, 
where it is typewritten and sent to the news- 
papers. This gives all an equal opportunity of 
securing the publication of the articles. At the 
monthly meetings of these reporters some one 
from one of the local newspapers speaks to the 
boys on journalism. One of the objectives of 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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The Commander has a 

heavy self-cleaning sole 

with sharp-edged cleats, 

and the upper is made of 

moleskin—the material 

used in high grade foot- 
ball suits. 


Look for “The Mark of Quality” on the ankle 
patch of the genuine Firestone Athletes’ Shoes 


ATHLETES’ 


Firestone 








* 
y 
| t 


Over the Top with the 


Firestone Commander 


The Athletic Shoe with the 
Remarkable Ground-Bitin g Grip 








RUNCH, crunch, crunch—the heavy cleats dig into the ground and 

you’re over that hill as easy as a caterpillar tractor. Notice the sole 
of the Firestone Commander at the left—see those heavy blocks of 
rubber on the sole and heel—those cleats work like caterpillar treads 
—they are sharp, sturdy and clean-cut. That’s why they take such a 
grip of the ground—on grass, on the baseball diamond—when you 
climb over boulders—everywhere that sure footwork helps you 
to be the winner. 


These keen-cut cleats are also self -cleaning. Notice that grooves are 
open at each end. When the sole bends with each step, dirt is ejected. 


If you want the full effects of rubber-cleating—get Firestone Com- 
manders. You'll find the whole shoe up to the same high standards. 
The upper, for instance, is moleskin—the same material used in high 
grade football suits. All reinforcements are double-stitched —with a 
rubber backstay up the back. 


Be sure you go to a dealer who sells Firestone Footwear—and find 
the name Firestone on the sole. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane St. Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. Chicago: 501 South Franklin St. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 
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Firestone”’ Eve 
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For the Printing 
Merit Badge 

1. Is it necessary to 

have a license, or to be 

registered to do outside 

printing on a small scale? 
2. How may I obtain a Union Label?—Rvus- 

SELL A. NEGUs. 

1. No. 

2 By joining your local union. 


To Mineral Collectors 
Please do not try to send the National Scout 








Keen .... that new 
Jantzen Twosome! 


Heres a snappy looking number that the fellows all like! The new 
Jantzen Twosome! Looks like a two-piece suit . . . bright striped upper 
contrasting with trunks . . . waist stripe, realistic silk buckle and belt loops! 
But it’s a one-piece suit with one-piece comfort and freedom for swimming. 
ry? Like all Jantzens, it’s tightly knitted 
from the strongest long-fibred wool. 
Due to the elasticity of Jantzen stitch, 
it gives as you grow, yet always holds 
its shape. 

See this and other new Jantzen models 
at your local stores. All conveniently 
buttonless. Color-fast; being literally 
dyed-in-the-wool. Your weight is your 
size. Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Oregon. 





$275.00 prize letter contest 


1. Letters are to be on subject: 
‘Why I prefer the Jantzen,” to 
be written on one side of paper 
only and must not exceed 200 
words. Name, address and age 
should be in upper left hand cor- 
ner. No one connected with the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills is eligiblc. 


2. Prizes are as follows: First prize, 
$75.00; second prize, $50.00; third 
prize, $25.00; and 25 Jantzen swim- 
ming suits for 25 letters receiving 
honorable mention. In case of tie, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
3. All letters must be mailed and 
-ostmarked before June 15, 1929 
Address Boys’ Contest Judges, Jant- 
zen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
4. The judges will be Griffith Ogden 
kis, Editor and Publisher, American 
oy; Norman T athiews, Editorial 
Staff, Boys’ Life; D. M. Botsford, 
Potsford-Constantine Company, Aa- 


vertising. Their decisions will be ‘a h 
final. The suit that changed 
5. No letters will be returned un. 


thing to swimming 
All letters receiving prizes will be 
come the property of the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills. 


It is not necessary to own a suit of 
Jantzen. Merely visit your local 
merchant and ask him to show you a 
suit of Jantzen. 


less accompanied by return postage. 





JANTZEN KniTTINc MIs, 
DEpT. 54B, PoRTLAND, OREGON. 


Send me free Jantzen catalog. 
NAME 





ADDRESS. 











Commissioner samples of stone for identifi- 
|cation. They are apt to get lost in the mail. 


Physical Development 

| Please tell me where I can get a book on Physi- 
| cal Development for a boy of 14 years.—BUDDIE 
| ZUEHLKE. 

| The Merit Badge pamphlet on Physical De- 


| velopment is just what you need. 


Second Class Merit Badge Tests 

1. May a Second Class Scout pass some 
Merit Badge Tests? 

2. If sa, please give me the list of names of 
tests. —HoRAceE Cox. 

r. Yes. 

2. A Second Class Scout may qualify for 
any 5 of the 30 Merit Badges listed on page 
390 of the Handbook for Boys. 


For the Surveying Merit Badge 
May the map required for the Surveying Merit 
Badge, be a topographical map?—BERNARD J. 
FRECHTMAN. 
No. The Scout must make the map himself. 





Repeating the Scout Law 

Which is the correct way to say the Scout Law: 
A Scout is trustworthy; a Scout ts loyal; a Scout 
is helpful; etc., or to say: A Scout is trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, etc. I have heard it both 
ways and I am doubtful as to which is correct.— 
G1LtBERT M. Dor tan. 

Unless it is absolutely impractical, the Scout 
Law should be repeated in full, not merely 
headings to each Law. Only the full text is the 
Scout Law. If you are to repeat merely the 
headings say, ‘‘a Scout is trustworthy; a Scout 


is loyal” and so forth. 


Creating Troop Spirit 

Will an Inter-Patrol Point System corrupt a 
Troop or improve it? Will a Point System 
create a “‘fighting spirit” between the Scouts?— 
Cart G. ARNOLD, P. M. Druper, HENry J. 
ARNOLD. 

It has been found that when conducted in 
the right spirit, an Inter-Pairol Point System 
stimulates Scout interest and actually builds 
Troop loyalty. It is recommended in the 
Handbook for Scoutmasters. You must 
understand that this is not conducted in a 
spirit of where one Patrol tries to get the better 
of another, but in the interest of each Patrol 
doing its very best in all points, with the object 
of making a better and stronger Troop. An 
Inter-Patrol contest is a fine thing; be sure your 
leadership is strong, and the Scouts must fully 
understand its purpose. 


A Wooden Spear 

Where could I obtain wood for a 51% foot spear 
and price?-—Howarpb Poppe. 

The best thing I know of is to cut your own 
from dead timber out in the woods. The 
lemon wood billets that the Supply Depart- 
ment sells would probably meet your purpose. 


A Chartered Amateur Publication 

What is an authorized, chartered amateur 
publication under the standards set by the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America? This 
is taken from the last part of the Journalism 
Merit Badge requirements —LEONARD MATTEE. 

A chartered amateur publication is a publi- 
cation that has been granted a charter by the 
Boy Scouts of America. In order to do this, 
it must meet certain requirements that are too 
long to print here. They are given in full in 
the Merit Badge pamphlet on Journalism. 
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Such a_ publication 
must be at least four 
pages, at least 514 
inches by 8 inches and 
set in 6 to 12 point 
type. It must be published regularly on a 
monthly basis and on a regular publication 
date, and be of such character as to appeal to 
Scouts and be interesting and helpful to them. 


Wood Carving 

I. What are the best woods used for wood 
carving? 

2. What are the qualities of hard and soft wood 
used in wood carving?—Hinton McLeop, Jr. 

1. It is best to select the kind of wood where 
the structure is such that the carver’s tools 
leave a clean sharp cut or those where the grain 
is straight, thus enabling the carver to work it 
with the least amount of trouble. 

2. Yellow pine is good and inexpensive. 
It must be thoroughly seasoned, however. 
Oak has great lasting qualities but is too hard 
for the beginner to use. Walnut is close 
grained and heavy and takes a good polish. 
Chestnut is light and coarse grained, and liable 
to split, but still is frequently used. Mahogany 
takes a splendid polish and darkens with age, 
and can be glued better than any other wood. 
Holly is easily cut and modeled. Bay wood is 
close grained, hard, heavy, tough and firm. 
It is durable if kept dry. Lime (or Bee tree) 
is very good for beginners. Any of these woods 
are adapted to your purposes. You will find 
further details in the Merit Badge pamphlet 
on Wood Carving, from which this information 
is taken. 


Aluminum Doesn’t 

May an aluminum canteen be used for drink- 
ing if it is rusty?—Lovuts SOKOL. 

Aluminum doesn’t rust. You are mistaken 
in thinking your canteen is made of aluminum, 
or the stain is something else than rust. Try 
scouring it with any good scouring powder. 


Get a Transfer Card 

I am registered at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Every winter my family goes South. Would it be 
all right if I got some Merit Badges here in the 
South? I would go to Merit Badge examiners 
not under my Council in Indiana.—JosEPu 
EASTMAN. 

Certainly you could do this. You must get a 
transfer card from your Scoutmaster and 
become a temporary member of the Scout 
Troop in the town where you are going for the 
winter. You can then earn any Merit Badges 
that you can qualify for. 


Transferring the Scout 
Will you please answer me if a Scout can be 
transferred from one district to another —RALPH 
KAMELEFSKY. 
Yes, if in the judgment of the Scoutmaster 
and the Troop Committee, there are good 
reasons for such a transfer. 


No Substitute Allowed 


Is there a substitute for the First-Class Swim- 
ming Test?—ABBORIS EVENSTEIN. 

No. No substitute is allowed for this test, 
but if a Scout suffers from some apparently 
permanent physical handicap, which prevents 
his taking this test, he may qualify for an 
Achievement Scout. For further information, 
write to the National Office. 


Making Moccasins 

Where may I secure information on how to 
make moccasins?—CAMPBELL LINDSEY. 

See the revised Handbook for Boys, page 
559 

Marksmanship Targets 

1. Where may I buy some Junior Marksman- 
ship Targets? 

2. How large is the spacing and how is the 
count?—DREXEL SPRECHER. 

1. I would advise you to get one target and 
make the others yourself from that. They are 
not very expensive. Get them from the Supply 
Department 

2. The count is 2 to 9. 





1, Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. i 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. tions which Sane See than 75 words for roy must be ignored. 





a stions which have 





5. stions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


You've probably read ‘‘ David 
and‘ David 
Goes to Baffinland.’’ Here's 
David himself, with Deric Nel- 
son on the deck of the Arctic 
Schooner ‘* Morrisey,’” in Green- 
land waters. David is throwin, 
Western clay targets while 
Deric blows *em to smithereens 
with Western shells, 


Goes to Greenland” 


—As Lesl 
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Cokin 
ie Simson would say 


to David Putnam - -"“What these little 


Experienced big-game hunters like Leslie Simson 
and Dr. A. P. Chesterfield know ammunition like 
Babe Ruth knows how to hit home runs! 


Simson and Chesterfield use 
WesTERN and they'll tell you “ 
there isn’t any ammunition 
made that compares with it in 
accuracy, deadly killing power 
and cleanliness. 


When David Binney Putnam, 
author of ‘‘David Goes to 
Greenland,’ and his father were 
planning their famous trips on 
the Arctic Schooner Mt 
risey,’’ they, too, took Wesrt- 
ERN ammunition for all of their 
guns. 





Thousands of boys agree with 
David and Mr. Simson and in- hing 
sist on WestTERN Lubaloy .22’s for their rifles. 


Western Lubaloy .22's won't rust your gun! The 
special non-corrosive priming and smokeless 
powder keep your gun as bright as new and make 
cleaning unnecessary! . . . . But more than that, 
the bullets are coated with shining Lubaloy that 
makes them gleam like ‘‘Bullets of Gold!’’ 


Lubaloy is a lubricating alloy that does away 


The New Hloslown 
Lubalo 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Western Cartripce Company, 554 Hunrer Ave., East Atton, Ix. 


1929 





Keep Your Rifle 
Clean 


by shooting these 
or- Bright, Clean, Greaseless 


Lubaloy .22’s 


They won’t rust your gun! 


p99 


with the coating of gummy grease which is one of 
the ibpeseaile features of ordinary lead-bullet 
.22's. 

Youcan handle Western Lub- 
aloy .22's or dump them into 
your pocket without smearing 
- your hands or clothes. 

ere’s not a speck of grease on 
them! Lint and grit won't stick 
to them and get into your gun. 
They are as clean and smooth as 
the crystal on your proses ou 
about the neatest cartridges 
you've everseen. And they shoot 
even better than they look 

Blaze away with a few at a 
target. Accurate? Well, just try 
them! Lester Jeffrey, of Fresno, 
California, made a new world’s 
record with Lubaloy .22’s when 
he shot 3,146 consecutive bull’s-eyes, firing con- 
tinuously for 23 hours. Think of hitting the 
bull’s-eye that many times without a single miss! 
That’s the kind of accuracy these new cartridges 
give you! 

Get some of your crowd together for a little 
friendly shooting match. Stick up a target, but 
don’t tell them whatcartridges you reusing. You'll 
show them some rea/ shooting with Lubaloy .22’s! 
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Go 
coded 2235 


Brancu Orrices: Hosoxen, N. J.; San Francisco, Cat. 





Leslie Simson and Dr. A. P. Chesterfield (the two at the 
right. Mr. Simson on extreme right )—with tigers bagged in 
India with WesttRn Lubaloy big-game cartridges. 

Mr. Simson, who is one of the most experienced big-game 
hunters in the world, is enthusiastic in his praise of WesteRN 
.22's. He once killed a charging lioness at close range with a 
single shot from a .22 rifle, using a WesteRN .22 cartridge. 
He would say to you, as be has to us, that ‘‘What these little 
bullets do is surprising!” 


Cost more?.. No sir! Not a penny more than 
ordinary .22's. Dealers everywhere sell WesTERN. 

Drop us a line and let us mail you some litera- 
ture telling all about these 
bright, new, greaseless cartridges 
that keep you and your rifle 
clean. We'll also send you a copy 
of Lieut. Col. Townsend 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet, 
‘‘American Big Game Hunting.”’ 








This booklet by Lieut. 
Col. Townsend Whelen 
is full of his thrilling ex- 

riences in hunting Bear, 

ountain Goats, Deer 
and Caribou — and con- 
tains descriptions of all 
the various kinds of 
North American big 
game. 
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REMINGTON 

Model 26 Repeating 
Air Rifle 

price $7.50 


O wonder he’s happy. He has 
one of the new Remington 
Air Rifles. 


Wouldn’t you think it was a regular 
Remington .22 Caliber Repeater? It 
certainly looks like one. 


Pump action, holds fifty shots, has a 
safety to keep it from going off acci- 
dentally, and a genuine dark Amer- 
ican walnut pistol-grip stock and 
fore-end. Shoots hard and straight. 


You want to see this Remington to- 
day. Your dealer has it or can easily 
get it for you. Write for a circular 
that tells all about it. 







REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway “t- “ New York City 





Remington, 





Recommended for Air Rifles 


Air Rifles. 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 
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Te OUR attention come two new books 
both of which are of special interest to 
scouts who are going to the Jamboree and 
to all other readers who plan or hope to go 
abroad before many years pass. One of these 
is HOBNAILS AND HEATHER, a detailed 
account by Major Clifton Lisle of the hike 
taken in 1927, in England and France by a 
group of Eagle Scouts from his Paoli Troop. 

Major Lisle presents a comprehensive itin- 
erary and his description of things seen in the 
southern counties will tempt any lover of 
hiking to follow in the footsteps of the Paoli 
group. One realizes on reading this book 
how great an advantage the hiker has over the 
tourist who goes from one point of great 
enough interest to engage his attention to 
another, by train or bus or motor car. The 
hiker sees the countryside, the flowers and 
trees, the little villages that may have behind 
them a history almost as vivid as places whose 
names are more familiar, the parish churches 
whose stories are almost as full of incident as 
those of the great cathedrals. 

Those who wish to taste of England after 
this fashion, but who have not the time for as 
extended a trip as that taken by Major Lisle 
and his Scouts, will find the book helpful, 
as the trip it describes falls into several divi- 
sions, any one of which would make a delight- 
ful walking trip. 

The material on France is not so complete, 
and the Scouts were obliged to travel by train 
because of time limitation, but the suggestions 
as to how one may see the war area, Paris and 
Normandy will prove helpful. 

Unfortunately Major Lisle’s book contains 
so much personal to the particular boys who 
accompanied him and their entertainers that 
the volume stretches to 290 pages, and the pub- 
lishers have made an exceptionally heavy 
volume of it, so that to carry it in one’s bag- 
gage as a guide would be quite impossible. 

Anne Merriman Peck divides her STORY- 
BOOK EUROPE into three parts, Italy, 
France and England. She succeeds admirably 
in blending the guide book information, the 
description that brings to the reader the charm 
of a place, the personal experience, and the 
result is a delightful narrative that has power 
to hold attention, whether a European tour is 
on one’s horizon or not. 

The author of STORYBOOK EUROPE 
mentions many stories in connection with the 
places to which she takes her readers, and 
this renews our plan made some time ago to 
present in these pages a list of books with 
which Scouts going to the Jamboree should 
familiarize themselves—and readers who are 
not fortunate enough to attend this great 
event should also find pleasure in reading a 
group of books which will give them a series 
of rapid colorful pictures of England as it has 
been in successive periods since Roman in- 
fluence waned. The works listed herewith 
are not of equal value: some are a part of the 
world’s greatest literature, some are English 
classics and some are stories of the day only, 
perhaps, which touch some phas not developed 
in any of the classics. 

We may begin with THE ALTAR OF THE 
LEGIONS, by Farnham Bishop and Arthur 
G. Bordeur (Little, Brown & Company, 
$2.00), which is the story of the destruction 
of the last Roman-British town after Rome 
had withdrawn her legions and when the 
Saxon hordes were taking possession of the 
country 

iikaisents’s KING LEAR is of an early 
Britain; not historic, but as one of the greatest 
plays of all time it should be familiar. The 
King Arthur legends are doubtless known to 
most boys who care to read. One may peruse 
these tales in various forms: the old Malory 
or a modernized version by Rupert S. Holland 
(Macrae, $1.50) or, better, Howard Pyle’s 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE and THE STORY OF THE GRAIL 
AND THE PASSING OF ARTHUR (Scrib- 
ner, $3.50 each). There is also a version 
edited by Sidney Lanier, THE BOY’S KING 
wana (Scribner, $2. 50). Probably some 

boys will find the haunting music of Tenny- 
son’s IDYLLS OF THE KING more de- 





lightful than the prose versions. 
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Emerging from the legendary period into 
the historic, we have Alfred as a great king. 
A story of his days is WULNOTH THE 
WANDERER, by Escott Lynn (Longmans, 
$2.00), and Alfred’s sons and the disorder of 
their reigns are portrayed in EDWY THE 
FAIR, by A. D. Crake (Longmans, $2.00). 

The next high point is the Norman Invasion 
and the resistance of King Harold. To picture 
this period we have three stories; HAROLD, 
THE LAST OF THE SAXONS, by Bulwer- 
Lytton; HEREWARD, THE WAKE, by 
Charles Kingsley, both ‘obtainable in various 
editions, and FOR LAW AND LIBERTY, 
by Escott Lynn (Lippincott, $2.00). 

Tennyson’s BECKET, a drama of the 
conflict between King Henry II and the 
Prelate, will be a good introduction to THE 
STORY OF THE CANTERBURY PIL- 
GRIMS, by F. J. H. Darton (Stokes, $2.50). 

Next we come to the romantic period of 
Richard of the Lion Heart and King John, 
which gives us Shakespeare’s great play of 
KING JOHN, Scott’s splendid IVANHOE, 
and the wonderful Robin Hood tales of which 
there are numberless versions; MERRY 
ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD, by 
Howard Pyle (Scribner, $3.50) an admirable 
one. A recent story of this period featuring a 
famous man and scientist of the time, Friar 
Roger Bacon, is Marion Lansing’s MAGIC 
GOLD (Littie, Brown & Co., $2.00). Of the 
days of King Henry III and Simon de Mont- 
fort, there is THE EARL’S WHITE CROSS, 
David Ker (Lippincott, $2.00). 

The reign of Edward I was notable for the 
contest with Robert Bruce, King of Scotland 
and his heroic champion, William Wallace; of 
this period is Jane Porter’s SCOTTISH 
CHIEFS, a standard book published in many 
editions, one by Crowell ($3.50) and one by 
Scribner ($2.50). Conan Doyle’s fine ad- 
venture story, THE WHITE COMPANY 
(Cosmopolitan, $3.50; Harpers, $2.50 and 
Sears, $1.25), is of the days of Edward III 
and the Black Prince. 

Shakespeare has given us a series of great 
dramas of English history for the several 
reigns that follow: RICHARD ITI, HENRY 
IV in two parts, HENRY V, who was Prince 
Hal, HENRY VI in three parts, RICHARD 
III, and HENRY VIII. Some of the stories 
of the periods covered by these dramas are 
MEN OF IRON, by Howard Pyle (Harper, 
$2.00), one of the best tales of the days of 
Chivalry in England, and THE BLACK 
ARROW, by Robert Louis Stevenson (Scribner, 
$2.50) of the Wars of the Roses. Among re- 
cent books are those by Hawthorne Daniel, 
THE GAUNTLET OF DUNMORE, the 


HONOR OF DUNMORE, and the ROSE OF 


DUNMORE (Macmillan, $1.75 

Of the boy King Edward VI, is Mark 
Twain’s famous story of THE PRINCE AND 
THE PAUPER (Harper, $3.00), and of the 
days of the great Elizabeth, we have Scott’s 
KENILWORTH, Kingsley’s WESTWARD 
HO! about the Armada and MASTER SKY- 
LARK, by John Bennett (Century, $2.00 and 
$3.50) in which Shakespeare is a character. 
Quiller-Couch’s, THE SPLENDID SPUR 
(Doran, $2.50), is of the days of James I 
and MARTIN HYDE THE DUKE’S MES- 
SENGER, by John Masefield is of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion against Charles IT: Stories 
of the efforts of the Stuarts to regain the 
English throne are many; Andrew Lang’s 
TARTAN TALES (Longmans, $2.00), is full 
of interest. Sir Walter Besant’s DOROTHY 
FORSTER is about Derwentwater’s rebellion 
in the reign of George I. 

Of the later times, we should know LORNA 
DOONE, by R. D. Blackmore, JIM DAVIS, 
by John Masefield (Stokes, $2.50, and Every- 
boy’s Library, Grosset, $1.00), many of the 
Dickens Stories, chiefly DAVID COPPER- 
FIELD, THE PICKWICK PAPERS, and 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. In TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, Thomas Hughes 
(Harper, $1.25), presents a picture of life at 
an English “public school,” about which young 
travelers should know something. 

No young reader need fear these books, in 
every case he will find first of all a good story, 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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You pick a nice fast one! It 
comes clean over the heart of the 
plate! You swing! Crack/ The 
ball zips like a scared jack-rabbit 
between second and short! Boy, 
you run! A single or a two-bagger ? 
Come on feet—open up!.. 
that’s baseball! 

Keds will give the motors in 
your legs full-throttle and flying 


speed. For Keds are light, tough, 


springy, sports and play shoes. 

Remember, Keds are much 
more than ordinary “sneakers.” 
For example — Keds are made 
over special foot-health lasts, and 
Keds have specially designed 
safety-soles which grip the smooth- 
est surfaces, and absorb the rough- 
est shocks. Keds have been en- 
dorsed for years by leading physi- 
cians and coaches. 

With Keds on your feet, take 
turns just as fast as you please. 


United States 





REG.U.S. PAT, OFF. 


The more you pay, the more you get 
— but full value whatever you spend 


1929 







(US) Rubber Company 


Keds 


footwear for 
owered feet 


You won't skid. You can lace 
Keds tight, too—so your feet 
can’t slip or chafe. And Ked’s 
strong-grip eyelets won’t pull out. 

Remember that Keds offer the 
most complete assortment of 
styles and models for all indoor 
and outdoor sports activities. Keds 
are made by the world’s largest 
specialists in canvas rubber-soled 
footwear. You'll find Keds in the 


best shoe stores in town—at all 


prices, too, from $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75 up to $4.00. 

Keds—Keds—Keds—Look for 
that name stamped on all genu- 
ine Keds. 

Write for our new booklet 
containing all kinds of informa- 
tion on games, sports, camping, 
vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. 
Dept. 2850, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 

















Keds Conquest 


Made with the popular crepe sole, 
famous for wear. A special toe cap 
reinforcement that will let you 
scuff to your heart’s content, 
“Feltex” insole. 











Shortstop 


This handsome shoe puts light- 
ning in your feet and protects you 
against slipping! Note the special 
safety-sole. Also laces tightthrough 
nickel eyelets that won't pull out. 
Keeps your feet cool and gives 
them protection whether you're 
playing baseball or taking the jolts 
of the trail. 
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Keds Big Leaguer 


Just as the name implies — a Big 
Leaguer sports shoe for hard-play- 
ing boys. Special safety-sole lets 
you take turns on onefoot. Tough 
tan toe strip protects against scuff- 
ing. ‘‘Feltex” insole. Eyelets that 
won't pull out. A Big Time shoe 


in every respect. 


Keds Mercury 


The winner in the popular-priced 
field and a wonderful shoe for the 
money. Tough, amber-colored 
sole. Black athletic trimmings 
and ankle patch. Nickel eyelets. 
“Feltex” insole. If you’re looking 
for an exceptional value at the 
price, ask your dealer to show you 
Mercury. 





OTHER 
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“U. S.” Tires 


No tire today offers 
more mileage per 
dollar than “U.S.” 
Tires—built for the 
bike of today and the 
car of today. Send for 
free copy of Dan 
Beard’s little book, 
“Hiking with your 
Bicycle.” 








“U, S.” Raynster 
Raincoats 


“U. S.” Raynster 
Raincoats are perma- 
nently waterproof. 
Most complete line; 
all colors; all styles; 
rubber and clothsur- 
faces. Raynster Black 
raincoat shown here 
is a great favorite 
with boys. Alsocom- 
plete line for men, 
women and girls. 
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he new Johnson Sea-HorseEs 

embody revolutionary im- 
provements that change the whole com- 
lexion of outboard motoring. Starting 
difficulties, heretofore the bane of this 
sport, are overcome once and forall with 
the Johnson Release Charger. This won- 
derful new invention adds a hundredfold 
to outboard motoring enjoyment by in- 
suring easy starting . .. positive starting 
..under all conditions. ..even when the 
motor is stone cold or flooded with gas. 


The Johnson Underwater Exhaust elim- 
inates exhaust reports and gases. It 
provides a sense of quiet luxury A tae 
never experienced in an outboard. Now 
you can talk and be heard while driving 
at full speed. 


If you want to enjoy outboard motoring at its best you must 
have a Sea-Horse. Sold on free trial and easy payment plan. 


Write for SEA-HoRSE Catalog 
Six models, priced from $115 to $325, F. O. B. Waukegan, III. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


383 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 








Sea-Horss’ 
32 








Four 
Cylinders 


IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia, Hoflars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Johnson 


Outboard -.~<=..Motors 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
tt 
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connection with anything but the biggest foot- 
ball game. .The sudden spotlight was thrilling, 
but not exactly comfortable. The three de- 
baters began to worry. If defeat should come, 
it couldn’t be accepted in a graceful and incon- 
spicuous manner. They were winding up a 
year-long struggle, and if they should lose, the 
school and every team it possessed would go 
down to defeat with them The thought was 
not conducive to peace of mind. 

Tom, always high-strung, became as nervous 
as a cat as the fateful.day drew near. Bill, 
whom it is doubtful if an earthquake would 
have greatly excited, began to watch his er- 
ratic teammate anxiously. He realized that 
the boy was on high tension, and that the 
victory-demanding editorials in the school 
paper, the impromptu pep-meetings between 
classes, and all the other demonstrations of 
a school gone on the warpath, didn’t serve to 
ease his nerves. Bill talked it over with Greg, 
who was feeling none too serene himself. 

“If Tom snaps, we lose,” Bill fretted. 
“‘He’s too temperamental. Right now he’s so 
worked up over the possibility of losing that 
he’s likely to throw the debate from sheer nerv- 
ousness. And you know that we two can’t lick 
Halbrook without him. Their speakers are as 
good as you and I, and they have all the better 
of the question. Tom’s our dynamite; he’s the 
best prep debater in the State, and if he goes 
to pieces a 

“Stop worrying about him,” snapped Greg, 
“Or you'll be going to pieces yourself.” He 
turned again to the speech which he was pol- 
ishing to the nth degree of brilliancy. 

Bill grinned. “How ’bout yourself?” he 
queried. ‘You needn’t let on that you’re not 
fussed. But I’m not bothering about you; 
what I’m thinking of is the headache Tom got 
last Fall. Remember? The time they thought 
his mother wasn’t going to live? He was in 
bed three days, and blind as a bat. Doctor 
said it was caused by nervous strain. Well, 
what if he got another spell like that?” 

Greg rose and glared at innocent Bill. 

“Will you get out of here?” he demanded in 
a voice of thunder. “‘Do you want me to have 
this speech ready by Wednesday or not? If 
you’ve nothing better to do, chase yourself 
over to the Library and bring me the M volume 
of the Encyclopedia. Scat!” 

When the day of the’debate dawned, Grover’s 
enthusiasm reached its height. A whole con- 
tingent of yelling Halbrook students arrived 
on the morning train. Knots of them drifted 
about the grounds all day, singing and cheering. 
At noon the watchful Bill saw that Tom was 
pale. 

“Take it easy,” Bill advised him, trying to 
keep the note of anxiety from his voice. “After 
all, no one is thinking of us personally. They’ve 
just gone nutty on general principles; they’re 
out for Halbrook’s scalp, and we’re the scalping 
knife. Why let ourselves be bothered? This 
isn’t our first Halbrook debate.” 

Tom didn’t answer for a minute. Then he 
said rather faintly, “The first under these cir- 
cumstances. I wish we had more time for 
preparation.” 

“Nonsense! We've done all we could. Why, 
we’ve never been so well-prepared for a debate 
before. Our speeches have been polished till 
they shine, and we’ve even stuffed our alternate 
so full of facts that he’s likely to burst, though 
we know he won’t be used. What more do you 
want?” 

Gregg entered in time to catch the last re- 
mark. He was calm and collected. Greg was 
one of those comfortable people who lose their 
heads two weeks before the crucial hour, and 
are poised and sure when it actually arrives. 





“Wait till Tom gets on the platform,” he’ 


predicted optimistically. “I can’t wait to 
hear him light into their first speaker.” 

Tom did not respond to their encourage- 
ments. After a minute he turned away 
abruptly. 

“I think I’m getting another of those head- 
aches,” he said. 

Bill stared for a second. Then he strode 
after his teammate and spoke sharply: 

‘Lie down this minute, Tom. Greg, draw 
the shades and hunt around for some aspirin.” 


He followed him to the dresser and spoke in _ 


a low, scared voice. ‘Greg, if he gets one of 
his spells now, we’re done for.” 

“Tll ‘call the doctor,” Greg whispered, 
producing the aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
“Here, I can’t find any aspirin. Try this.” 

Bill dosed Tom, darkened the room, and 
waited. Within a half-hour it became evident 





that their star speaker was going to have a 
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severe attack. The school doctor came and 
prescribed rest and quiet, and left some queer 
white powders. After he had departed, Bil] 
shook his head in despair. Rest and quiet! 

Greg motioned Bill to the door. ‘“Hadn’t 
T better get Alf on the wire?” he asked. “‘May- 
be he’ll have to sub for Tom after all, and he 
ought to be told a little in advance.” 

“No!” Bill’s voice was crisp. ‘“Tom’s got 
to debate tonight. If he doesn’t, we lose, and 
that’s all there is to it. Hustle down to the 
kitchen and ask the cook for some cracked ice.” 

Greg hustled without argument. People had 
a way of obeying Bill in emergencies. When 
Greg returned, the two boys chilled towels and 
plastered them on Tom’s throbbing head. 
By three in the afternoon Tom was half-blind, 
and furious at himself. By three-thirty he was 
too sick to be furious. By four he wanted 
nothing but to bury his face in a cake of ice 
and leave it there. Bill, remembering that the 
Halbrook team was due on the four o’clock 
train, thanked goodness that it was to be met 
by the manager, and that the debaters didn’t 
need to appear till the actual hour of conflict. 
He compressed his lips as he thought of the 
coming encounter, and continued to press wet 
towels to Tom’s head. Tom was suffering far 
too much to know or care what was happening 
around him. 

The debate was to begin at seven-thirty. 
At six Bill spoke crisply to Greg. ‘‘ You can’t 
do anything here, Greg. Go down and eat. 
Bring back a couple of sandwiches for me.” 

Greg went, and presently returned. Bill 
munched his sandwiches with his eyes on Tom’s 
ashen face. The boy lay as one in a daze, his 
breath coming in short, painful gasps, cold 
perspiration beading his face. 

“‘He’ll never make it,”’ Greg whispered. 

“‘He’s got to make it,”’ Bill declared sternly, 
“Even if we have to carry him over. “We 
daren’t lose this debate, you know.” Bill 
crumpled the wax-paper from his sandwiches 
and fired it expertly into the waste-basket. 
Then he rose determinedly. 

“‘Let’s get dressed,” he suggested. ‘We 


won’t disturb him till the last minute. He . 


knows his stuff cold, that’s one good thing.” 

They dressed soberly, and laid out Tom’s 
things, even to handkerchief and cravat. 
When they were ready, Bill approached his 
teammate with the air of one who walks up to 
the cannon’s mouth. 

“It’s almost seven, old man,” he said, lean- 
ing over Tom and speaking slowly and dis- 
tinctly. ‘You'll have to snap out of it and get 
dressed. We'll help you.” 

Tom rolled over with a moan and buried his 
face in the pillow. Bill slipped a brotherly 
arm about his shoulders. 

“Come on, old top. Our big debate. It’s 
up to you to win for Grover.” 

Tom felt blindly for Bill’s arm. 

“Tt’s no use, Bill,” he said in a strange, 
hollow voice. ‘You'll have to get Alf.” 

Bill’s voice was sharp with alarm as he 
answered. 

“Tom, you have to come. You're our only 
bet. Alf’s all right, but it isn’t in him or Greg 
or me to win from Halbrook tonight.” 

Tom pressed his hands frantically against 
his forehead. 

“‘T know it,” he groaned. ‘But I can’t see, 
much less think. Anyway, what—of—it _ 

“Tom, are you crazy? It’s for the school to- 
night—the Avery Cup. You always wanted 
them to give proper respect to the debate team, 
and now when you’ve got the chance you throw 
it away.” 

“T should worry—about—any team. I— 
don’t care what happens—to me.” 

Bill glanced desperately at the clock. ‘‘Tcom 
tonight isn’t for any team—it’s for the school,”’ 
he gritted between his teeth. “It doesn’t 
matter what happens to you, or the team either, 
understand? Aren’t you the chap who thinks 
we should get the ’Varsity letter for debate?”’ 
There was fine scorn in Bill’s voice. ‘A lot 
you deserve one; a headache knocks you out. 
Look at Fairy! Played half the game with 
two ribs smashed; must have been a lot of fun. 
While you were raving about the Grover letter, 
did you ever stop to think of what it means— 
sacrifice for the school? That’s what a ’Varsity 
man is for—to think of the school no matter 
what happens to himself.”” The scorn in Bill’s 
voice was razor keen. “You—wear the 
Grover G! Why, you don’t <eserve to shine 
the shoes of a chap who has earned the letter!” 
Bill strode toward the door. “Come on, 
Greg,” he ordered curtly. ‘We'll get Al.” As 

(Continued on page 4o) 
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1% PRIZE—Atwater Kent Electric Radio in beauti- 
ful cabinet; value $200. 
FRANK E. FORREST, Age 9, R. R. 7, Muskegon, Mich. 


y gf PRIZE—Complete Camping Outfit, with Tent 
and Accessories; value $115. 


THOMAS CHURCHILL, Age 8, Box Menlo Park, Cal. 


D PRIZE—Pathex Motion Picture Camera and Pro- 
jector; value $75. 
HERBERT SAUNDERS, Age 15, 1319 19th St. 
N.W., Canton, O. 


Pie PRIZE—Helbros Wrist Watch, 15-Jewel, 14K 
Gold Filled, 2-tone case; value $40. 
JACK GLASSMIRE, Age 13, 217 - 14th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


fee PRIZE—Helbros Wrist Watch, 15-Jewel, 14K 
Gold Filled, 2-tone case; value $35. 
JACK JONES, Age 14, 804 N. Taylor Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


6th to 12th Prizes—Bicycles, each $30 value: Samuel Schuster, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frederick Brockert, Burlington, Ia.; Thomas Shields, 
ae! Hes | oe x ye a "4 rear Norwich, Conn.; Wesley Philo, 
ackensack, N. J.;Robert A. Kurzon, Chicago, Ill.; Hu Oo . 
Rossville, S. I., N. Y. at: Sea ieenaee 
13th to 16th Prizes—Helbros Watches, $13.50 to $25 values each: 
Herbert Guinan, New Haven, Conn.; Frank A. Saunders, Canton, O.; John 
Corkins, Springfield, Mass.; Russell Bletzer, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
17th to 21st Prizes—Sildwalks Bikes, each $10 value: Carlo Vecchio, 
New Haven, Conn.; Albert Bangs, Lynnfield, Ctr., Mass.; Frederick 
Gerken, Nev; York City; Jean W. Fussell, Geneva, Neb.; Robert Tapon, 
Newark, N. J. 
22nd to 27th Prizes——Golf Outfits, each $8.00 values: Russell 
Barnes, Seattle, Wash.; John Amaral, Hughson, Cal.; Thomas Hampel, 
Janesville, Wis.; Robert L. Weber. New Brunswick, N. J.; William F. 
Neville, Scranton, Pa.; Donald Snyder, Piqua, Ohio. 
28th to 32nd Prizes—Tool Chests, each $8.00 value: Edwin Alger, 
Jr.. New York City; Waiter Fitzpatrick, Albany, N. Y.; Billy Bauer, 
Boulder, Colo.; John J. Kayser, Elm Grove, W. Va.; Rocco Romano, New 
York City. 
33rd to 42nd Prizes—Cameras: William Bartelheim, New York City; 
Sydney Polorney, New York City; Gordon Johnson, Auburn, N. Y.; An- 
thony DeVanna, New York City; William Keith, Joliet, Ill.; Stephen E. 
Childs, Huntington, Mass.; Peter Baldini, Union City, N. J.; Billy Payne, 
New Castle, Pa.; Harry G. Bristow, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Benco, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
43rd to 90th Prizes—New Haven Tip-Top Wrist Watches, with 
radium dial: Hulbert Reiter, Summit, N. J.; Oscar Wahlgren, Bridge- 
port Conn.; Clifford Vaughan, Sykesville, Pa.; Robert C. Bolz, Union 
City, N. J.; Lewis Elia, Philadelphia, Pa.; Marco Materazzo, Newark, 
N. J.; Francis Lachner, Chicago, Ill.: Bernard Balchan, Detroit, Mich.: 
William Stull, Reading. Pa.; Walter Mayer, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Ysstein, 
Cleveland, O.; Clifford Taylor, Detroit, Mich.; John Norick, N. S. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Deane R. Flett, Milbank, S$. D.; Albert Graham, Union City, 
N. J.; John W. McCarthy, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Homer R. Garrison, 
Lansing. Mich.; William Southard, Portland, Me.; Billy Griffith, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Lloyd Leines, Duluth, Minn.; Gilbert Forsythe, Barnards- 
ville, N. J.; Charles A. Story, Indianapolis, Ind.; Herbert Uhleman, 
Brookfield, Ill.; Charles Giimore. Elizabeth, N. J.; Henry Durr, Jr., 
Springfield, O.; Arthur E. Post, Jr.; Wayne, Pa.; Charles Broad, Jr., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Ralph Materazzi ,Newark, N. J.; Mike Sidor, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Gordon Smity, Muskegon, Mich.; Edward Godzina, Wyandotte, Mich.; 
Franklin Moulthrop, Waterbury, Conn.; Joseph A. Levenkron, Wilmington, 
Del.; John Walaitis, Detroit, Mich.; Jolin Zavoda, Cleveland, O.; John 
Demko, Chicago, Ill.; C. O. McEniry, Jr.; Athens, Ala.; Raymond O’Brien, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Joe S. Cbert, Normal, Tenn.: Harold A. Weaver. Can- 
ton, O.; Charles Ayars, Toledo, O.; Horace J. McGill, Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Richard Cooper, Delawanna, N J.; Lirro Vagnina. W. Englewood, N. J.; 
Everett J. Gordon, Washington, D. C.; Sidney Haeling. New York City; 
Harold Colman, Providence, R. I.; Theodore Kubiak, Cleveland, Ohio. 
91st to 110th Prizes—Ken-Wel Footballs: Philip Foster, Portland, 
Me.; Fred Snell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bill Ringness, Stevens Point, Wis.; John 
Maissl, Rockville Center, N. Y.; Martin Zarracky, Guttenberg, N. J.; R. 
Elmore Cauthen, Summerville, S. C.; Irving Perluss, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Billy White, Kansas City, Mo.; Louis J. Forbringer, Summit, N. J.; Charles 
Gillman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Lowell Moss, Elmira, N. Y.; George Pfeif- 
fer. Woodcliff, N. J.; Richard Lorwer, Detroit, Mich.; Robert Cunningham, 
Toledo, O.; Maurice Wheeler, Elmira, N. Y.; Jerry Montanino, Newark, 
N. J.; Gerald Stoetzer, Detroit, Mich.; Warren E. Moon, Providence, R?I. 
111th to 130th Prizes—Ken-Wel Basket Balls: Glen McComber, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Henry Bylicky, New York City: Joseph J. Kubiak, Jr., 
Cleveland, O.; Joseph Congdon, Elmira, N. Y.; Thomas Douglas, Brook- 
lyn. N. Y.; John Yarashefski, Glen Lyon, Pa.; Emanuel Soshensky, New 
York City; Victor Rodomsky, Philadelphia, Pa.; David Curchoe, Williams- 
port, Pa.; Roger Fiske, New York City; William Bott, Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
Russell Stenberg, Minneapolis, Minn.; Earle Cuthbert, Toledo, O.; Arthur 
Swan, Jr., Forty Fort, Pa.; Socrates Bagiackas, Utica, N. Y.; Victor 
Walinsky, Philadelphia, Pa.; Spencer Graham, New York City; Avon 
Kayes, Syracuse, N. Y.; Don Andorfer, Whitewater, Wis. 
131st to 150th Prizes—Ken-Wel Fielders’ Gloves: Philip Reiffe, New 
York City; Franklin Place, Hornell, N. Y.; Edwin Cooper, Flint, Mich.; 
Gordon Blanchard, Jr., Holyoke, Mass.; Donald Eckels, Wolf Creek, Wis.; 
Lawrence Battley, Washington, D. C.; Robert S. Hall, Jr., No. Bergen, 
N. J.; Spalding Ovill, Oak Park, Ill.; Richard Rastetter, Alliance, Ohio; 
James Triarei, Elizabeth, N. J.; John R. Lidberg, Hibbing, Minn.; Peter 
Fedyk, Rochester, N. Y.; Beresford E. Larson, Mason City, Ia.; Howard 
Kraus, Oakland, Cal.; Brooks Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa.; Everett Hopkins, 
Duluth, Minn.; Teddy Glow, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur Cherpoff, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sherman Biss, Flint, Mich.; Robert White, Elizabeth, N. J. 
151st to 200th Prizes—Roller Skates: Albert O'Keefe, Lynn, Mass.; 
Wendell Deeter, Andover, Conn.; Edw. M. Interline, Casper, Wyo.; Joseph 
O'Donnell, Pittston, Pa.; H. Wachowski, Chicago, IIl.; John Henry 
Murray, Jackson, Tean.; Gordon Armbruster, Chicago, Ill.; David 
Prendergast, Jr., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Joseph Donnalo, Cleveland, O.; 
James W. McFadden, Atwater, O.; Wayne Lindquist, Bonne Terre, Mo.; 
Mac Keeney, Erie, Mich.; J. Wilbur Barnes, Jr., Albany, N. Y.; 
Joseph Vergona. Guttenberg. N. J.; Vincent Rohloff, Toledo, O.; 
Albert Asch, Cleveland, O.; George Spina, Newark, N. Js; Shigonobu 
Czina, Seattle, Wash.; J. George Bornkessel, Jr., Clifton, N. J.; 
Harry DieHenbacher, Williamsport, Pa.; Harry Frantel, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Philip Sacks, Newark, N. J.; William Fittro, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Adolph 
Shostrom, Rockford, Ill.; Hamilton Williams, Wilmington, Del.; Wilbur 
Mathews, Cleveland, O.; Norman H. Parker, Hartford, Conn.; J. L. Tate, 
Dexter, Mo.; Philip Berman, Newark, N. J.; Wm. Elmer Sheridan, Jr.. 
Coldwell, Kan.: Walter E. Luder, St. Louis, Mo.; Gordon R. Tobin. Sid- 
ney, Neb.; Josiah K. Jackson, Scarsdale, N. Y.; John Ballbach, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Hrair Caroglanian. Worcester, Mass.; Harold Turner, Oswego. 
N. Y.; Fred B. Stevens, Elizabeth, N. J.; Gilbert A. Johnson, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Ted Harris, Yeadon, Pa.; Stewart Johnson, Oconto Falls, Wis.; 
Wellington French, Bristol, Conn.; Dwight Rolason, Horton, Kan.; Carl 
Celke, Cleveland, O.: Nicholas Omologuo, Duluth, Minn.; John Jalling. 
Jr., Wethee, Wis.: Anthony Galdys, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Walter Ralin- 
ski, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Don Wilhelm, Dayton, O.; Lorin F. Treichler, 
Dunellen, N. J.; Solomon Ackerman, Cliffside, N. 2. 
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Hyuer4y for the winners! When Dorfan launched its 
contest offering $2,000.00 in Prizes, a great wave of 
enthusiasm swept the nation. From everywhere boys by the 
thousands sent in their answers to the five simple questions. 
Two questions especially were answered with wonderful 
understanding, and these were: 

Tell why the housings of Dorfan Electric trains make the 
engines so fast and powerful; and 

Tell what valuable things you learn from the Dorfan Take- 
Apart Engine. 

No wonder boys wrote excitedly about the speed and 
power of Dorfan Trains! No wonder they all thought the 
Dorfan Take-Apart Engine the greatest thing on wheels! 

Now the big task of grading all the entry blanks is over. 
The judges have awarded the prizes and the winners’ names 
are on the page. Is your name here—or the names of any of 
your pals? LOOK! 

In addition to the 620 winners named on this page, 5,000 
boys have won awards of merit consisting of handsome Engi- 
neering Certificates, each one inscribed with the winner’s 
name. Lack of space prevents listing these 5,000 names, but 
“ of the winners have been notified by mail of their g 
‘ortune. 











201st to 320th Prizes—Ken-Wel Baseballs: Carl Wischmeyer, Jr., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Jonathon Maroff, Philadelphia, Pa.; Abe Toss, South 
Bend, Ind.; John J. Hammel, Joliet, lll.; Kenneth H. Moore, Waukegan, 
lll.; Felix Gora, Joliet, Ill.; Joseph S. Karyta, Westfield, Mass.; William 
Woolsey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James Barnes, New Castle, Pa.; Norman P. 
Mills, Dorchester, Mass.; Andrew Zamba, Cleveland, O.; Robert John- 
ston, Flint, Mich.; Leslie Wahl, Saginaw, Mich.; John Wofcik, Chicago, 
Ill.; Martin Smoyer, Clairton, Pa.; John Fisher, Jersey City, N. J.; Lysle 
Jones, Utica, N. Y.; John C. Yates, Harrisburg, Pa.; Paul Leromain, 
Albany, N. Y.; Robert H. Erd, Flint, Mich.; Leonard Greenaway, Stony 
Creek Mills, Pa.; David Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bernie Wright, Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; Frank Doolin, Lutesville, Mo.; Donald Brewer, Detroit, 
Mich.; Walter J. Wilson, Hammond, Ind.; Joseph Bugno, Scranton, Pa.; 
William Aston 2nd, E. St. Louis, Ill.; Roy Buckley, Chicago, Ill.; Peter 
Perovich, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Henry Henrikson, Chicago, IIl.; James Claburri, 
New Haven, Conn.; Otto Lange, Milwaukee, Wis.; Alden J. Sharar, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; John J. Crowley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. Gunsley, Jz.; 
Cleveland, O.; Frederick Boulanger, Bradford, Mass.; John Slavic, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.; Donad E. Woodruff, New Britain, Conn.; Loring Stannard, 
Bristol, Conn.; Nathan Linken, Newark, N. J.; Charles Gromack, Newark, 
N. J.; Harold Duglin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Emanuel Sillman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Frank Walter, Scranton, Pa.; Harry Souder, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sam Posner, Detroit, Mich.; Victor Pozzi, Rockford, Ill.; Walter R. 
Bush, Williamsport, Pa.; Robert Behrman, Mineola, Texas; William Buck- 
ley, W. Philadelphia, Pa.; Earl A. Thompson, Chicago, Ill.; Emil Wolker, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rudolph Mancini, Jr., Newark, N. J.; Frank Kolar, Cleve- 
land, O.; James Bell, Pittston, Pa.; Harry B. Spear, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
K. Onodera, Seattle, Wash.; Willis Zimmerman, Joliet, Ill.; Ray Ebbrecht, 
Williston Park, N. Y.; John C. Vance, Kent, Conn.; Vincent R. Casazza, 
Danbury, Conn.; Chester N. White, Philadelphia. Pa.; William Mars, Har- 
rison, N. J.; Herbert Carroll, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Wishnaski, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Alexander Patrykoski, Buffalo, N. Y.; Edward Martony, Cleve- 
land, O.; Edward Eakin, New Castle, Pa.; Harry Conklin, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Orville Edward Lawson, Lowell, Mass.; Lawrence Lucas, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; William J. Casazza, Danburg, Conn.; Robert Brandon, Detroit, 
Mich.; Robert Panneitz, Rochester. N. Y.; John Dublanyk, New York 
City; Lawrence Vincent, Peabody, Mass.; Kenneth Howell, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Robert Laughlin, Chelsea, Mass.; Raymond Leach, Stratford, Conn.; 
Rob Weidemeyer, Houston, Texas; J. C. Farmer, Knoxville, Tenn.; George 
Forster, New York City; Russell Dittman, Canajoharie, N. Y.; Martin 
DeJong, Midland Park, N. J.; Victor Pocius, Chicago, Ill.; Russell 
Franz, Cleveland, O.; Henry Lemmermann, Ridgefield, Conn.; Robert 
Rinehart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bruce Atchison, Newark, N. J.; Vernon Mat- 
thewman, Listowei, Ont., Can.; Lee Lundun, Watertown, S. D.; Robert 
Hanneman, White Bluffs, Wash.; Ralph L. Moon, Sabina, O.; Herbert Steb- 
bins, Cleveland, O.; Jarvis Egelston, Canton, O.; Dominio Diogenis, Gallit- 
zin, Pa.; Fred Trimborn, Irvington, N. J.; Ren Steinert, Wilburton, Pa.; 
Harry D. Boyer, Jackson, Mich.; Jordan Temple, Roanoke, Va.; James E. 
Teaford, Luxora, Ark.; W. B. Joachim, Elizabeth, N. J.: Fred E. Erdos, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Harris Bichell, Jr.; Dallas, Texas; Robert Earl Heaton, 
Andrews, N. C.; Allen Hill, Cleveland, O.; David Leverone, College Park, 
Md.; Nelson Spengler, Harrisburg, Pa.; Guyton Sessions, Meridian, Miss.; 
Robert S. Eutter, Melrose, Mass.; Donald McIntosh, Cleveland, O.; Leon- 
ard L. Morgan, Warrensburg, Mo.; Charles Wm. Hoppes, Frackville, Pa.; 
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Raymond Sevoer, Gardena, Cal.; Philip Alampi, Williamstown, N. J.; 
Bernard MacDonald, Taunton, Mass.; Donald L. Wheeler, Montclair, N. 
J.; Andrew John Welebir, Takoma Park, Md.; Wesley Johnson, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

321st to 420th Prizes—Yankee Watches: Joseph Shactev, Rome, N. Y.; 
L. Cheyney Smith, Jr., Upper Darby, Pa.; Wilmont Higenbothem. Costonia, 
O.; Richard P. Fisk, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bertrand Turnoux, Canton, O.; Syd 
Alexander, Brooklyn, N. Y.; G. Alan Richardson, Maplewood, N. J.; Harry 
Eyrse, Charleston, Ill.; Maurice Allen, Hornell, N. Y.; Thurston Graham, 
Pittsburg, Kan.; Clifford Lormer, Salem, Ore.; Adolph Lagoda, S. Chi- 
cago, Ill., A. C. Nerone, Jr.; Bristol, R. I.; Fred Rahn, Kitchener, Ont.: 
Russell Stanley, Seymour, Conn.; Kenneth Lee Wilson, N. S. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; George Della Sandro, Newark, N. J.; Robert Lange, Dubuque. fa.; 
Raymond Clark, Chicago, Ill.; Hamlin S. Hudson, Everett, Mass.: Joe 
Mosketto, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Donald Kloss, Kenosha, Wis.; George Burges, 
Charleston, S. C.; Robert A. Boetscher, Springfield, Ill.; Frank Marshall, 
Cleveland, O.; John McLaren, Knoxville, Ill.; Nathaniel Heard, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Sebastian Millo, Utica, N. Y.; Sam Briskin, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.: Sam Rosen, Los Angeles, Cal.; George Donner, St. Louis, Mo.: Wil- 
liam Mason, Cleveland, O.; Sol Schwartz, Detroit, Mich.; Edward Kopp, 
Cleveland, O.; Wesley L. Adams, Worcester, Mass.; R. W. Martin, Cooks, 
Mich.; Charles Bossong, Galesburg, Ill.; Edward Whitson, Trimble, Tenn.: 
Salvator J. Morsello, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Kacinsky, Chicago, IIl.; 
Edward M. Duke, Mason City, Ia.; Stanislaw Wolk, Worcester, Mass.; 
Herbert Krauss, Chicago, Ill.; David Kunkel, Muskegon, Mich.; Burton 


* Jackson. Hinsdale, Ill.; Edmund F, Kallina, New York Mills, N. Y.; Al- 


fred Grimwood, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Frank Barnes, Seattle, Wash.; 
Mr. Geatano Cioni, Ottawa, IIl.; Joe Nicola, Tacoma, Wash.; Harris Kohls, 
Sheboygan, Wis.; Stanley Kramer, Jackson, Mich.; Lonard Parks, Iowa 
City, Ia.; Harold Sirkin, Montclair, N. J.; William Bowers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; David Shannon, Beverly Hills, Cal.; Gerald McQuillen, Blawnox, Pa.; 
Basil Miller. Terre Haute, Ind.; Roland Steinmetz, Vandalia, O.; Theo- 
dore Kennedy, Chicago, Ill.; Eddie Gluchowski. Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter 
Duglin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Albert Kern, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis W. 
Fischer, Carmi, Ill.; Walter Staiger, Chicago, Ill.; Philip Schlosser, New- 
ark, N. J.: John Kulakowski, New Britain, Conn.; Sydney Tamber, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Stanley Zdunek, Harrison, N. J.; Verner Henry, Belleville, 
N. J.: Jack Arshen, New York City; Stanley Goodbread, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Jim Plankenhorn, Monticello, Ill.; F. G. Nugent, West Englewood, N. J.; 
Hyman Naftal, New York City; Robert S. Paul, Park Ridge, N. J.; Fred- 
erick Melcher, New Orleans. La.; Charles Coyle, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. 
Paul Liskey, Jr.; Harrisonburg. Va.; LeRoy Harvey, Danville, Ill.; Albert 
Giarko, Jr., New York City; Robert K. Lebeck, Seattle, Wash.; Raymond 
Cheeseman, Chicago, Ill.; August Gaspar, Oakland, Cal.; Howard Wil- 
liamson, Seattle, Wash.; Carl Moore, Columbus, O.; Ward Wheeler, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Edward Zawestowski, Bloomfield, N. J.; Charles Williamson. 
Galesburg, Ill.; Victor Earle Smith, Holt, Mich.; Lewis Gleeckman, Lynn, 
Mass.; Fred Dreher, New York City; Paul Heinrich, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Hayward Talbert, Galt, Mo.; Sam Colyer, Pasadena, Cal.: Carl Dill, High- 
land Park, Ill.; Robert E. Krouse, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harold Miller, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Harold Woodson, Chicago, IIl.; John Sabo, Whiting, Ind. 
421st to 520th Prizes—Eversharp Pencils: Arthur Sinibaldi, Pittston, 
Pa.; Wright B. Page, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard Murphy, Cleveland, 
A.; J. R. Pettigrew, Leavenworth, Kans.; Theodore Freedman, Harrisburg. 
Pa.; Warwick Felton, Rahway, N. J.; Starbuck H. Lips, Stratford, Conn.; 
Andor Choos, Jr., W. Englewood, N. J.; Jack Luke, Reno, Nev.; Mettlin 
E. Craig, Decatur, I!1.; Tom Cousar, Jr., Fayetteville, N. C.; Edmund 
McCarthy, Ft. Dodge, Ia.; Melville Maxwell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Raymond 
Atkinson, Hammond, Ind.; George Zapp, Detroit, Mich.; Walter Feldner, 
Jr., Wichita, Kans.; Joseph Harris, Central Falls, R. I.; Werner Swain. 
Joliet, Il.; Paul Galvin, Watertow, S. D.; Harry De Rose, Jr.; Bellwood, 
Ill.; Harold Burr, Worcester, Mass.; Byron J. Pomeroy, Muncie, Ind.; 
Tony Landisi, Newark, N. J.; Marvin Williams, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wm. 
Glenn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Allen W. Tacy, Keene, N. H.; Robert Evans 
Palmer, Auburn, N. Y.; James Murphy, Buffalo, N. Y.; William Lands 
berg, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John L. Freas, Philadelphia, Pa.; Millard Knowles. 
Portland, Me.; Emery Hapworth, New York City; Robert T. Newcomb. 
Delaware, O.: Dale S. Hoon, Jr., Cleveland, O.; Wm. W. Drake, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Edmund Shemanski, Glen Lyon, Pa.; Norman Davies, Chi- 
cag», Ill.; John Piwowarski, Buffalo, N. Y.; Raymond C. Schwacofer, 
Hemet, Cal.: Lawrence Girordot, Toledo, O.; Willard Bright, Toledo, O.: 
Sol Kahn. Elmira. N. Y.; Roland L. Gariepy, Springfield, Mass.; George 
Pidherny, New York City; Bernard S. Capans, Lynn, Mass.; Joseph Banach. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Richard Lee Spiers, Petersburg, Va.; James Hills, Lake- 
wood, O.; Kort Wall, Hammond, Ind.; Myron W. Cohen, Chicago, IIl.; 
Vernon Iverson, Watertown, S. D.; Jack Bowes, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. J 
Barefoot, Flint. Mich.; Robert Kallstrom, Rockford, Ill.; Thomas Jones, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leslie Devore, Chicago, Ill.; John Percent, Newark, 
N. J.; Arthur K. Stevens, Jr., Haines City, Fla.; Lowell McCartney, 
Coldwater, Mich.; Louis Horulath, New York City: George Bischoff, 
Hoboken, N. J.; Charles Pemberton. Fairmount, Ind.; Jack Kime, Seattle, 
Wash.; Harold Shaw, Worcester, Mass.: Charles Coke Witt, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Lloyd T. Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alvin Gursha, Brockton, 
Mass.; Wilbert Krack, Armstrong, Ind.; Verdem Draper, St. Louis. Mo.; 
Leo Zygamski, Duluth, Minn.; Paul C. Creamer. Philadelphia. Pa.; Geo. 
Dowrsjak, Duluth, Minn.: John Kalosy, Newark, N. J.; Raymond Bedard. 
Lowell, Mass.; Arthur Monson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jerome Korman, Utica, 
N. Y.; Frank Benco, Cleveland, O.; Ralph R. Le Compte, Herbertsville, 
N. J.; Clark Mixon, Allston .Wis.; Donald H. Bush, York, Pa.; Leo Pal- 
misano, Cliffside, N. J.; Frank Freistak, Middletown, Pa.; George A. 
Anderson, Hawarden, Ia.; Jacob Schacter, Rome, N. Y.; Donald Schenck, 
Flint, Mich.: Albert G. Robinson, Gloucester, Mass.; Andrew Fred Chrien, 
Cleveland, O.; Charles A. Baldwin, Wollaston, Mass.; Wood Overhalt, 
Martinsville, I1l.; Beverly Gordon, Ft. Madison, Ia.; Harry Seaman, Pt. 
Jervis, N. Y.; Nasry Halum, Central Falls, R. I.: Joseph B. Wildman, 
Jr., Watertown, S. D.; Walter Williams, Seattle, Wash.; R. James John- 
ston, Flint, Mich.; Daniel Schacter, Rome, N. Y.; Benjamin Gartner, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard Murray, Portland, Me.; Manuel Greenwald, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
521st to 620th Prizes—Franco Flashlights: Louis Weis, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Hedrick Perkins, Bristol, Conn.: Billy Burks, Roanoke, Va.; Mike 
Burch, Vintondale, Pa.; John Demko, Chicago, Ill.; Cyril Quimby, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Elmer Elsworth, Chicago, Ill.; Harry J. Kruck, Canton, O.; 
Charles Bunnell, Montclair, N. J.: Joe Gorris, Detroit, Mich.; Mervia 
Brownsberger, Canton, O.; Paul D. Lewis, York, Pa.; Wilder Carson. 
Worcester, Mass.; John O'Keefe, Taunton, Mass.; Frank Pennock, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; B. Gutstein, New York City; Raymond Lucas, Detroit, 
Mich.; Palmer D. Winfield, Iowa City, Ia.; William Rogers, Scranton, Pa.; 
Carl Williams, Bridgeport. Conn.: Daniel Liberati, Port Chester, N. Y.; 
Ross Pfrang, Fon du Lac, Wis.: Robert Jenkins, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Earl 
Damaske, Detroit, Mich.; Stuart Neil, Paterson, N. J.; Gene Hamilton, 
Decatur, Ill.; Bayard I. Sidman, Jr.; West Orange, N. J.; Francis C. 
Riley, Pawtucket, R. I.; Walter Picker, Steator, Il].; Edward Sierzkowski, 
New Baltimore, Mich.; Ramsey Miller, Charlotte, N. C.; Jerome Cuyfet, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harold Haseltine. Chester, Vt.; James Fox, Milton, 
Pa.; Lester Coleman, Baltimore, Md.; Franklin Callaway, Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; Bob R. Femrite, Madison, Wis.; Abraham Goldfeder, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Robert Schmitz, Joliet, Il1.; James Reindel, Detroit, Mich.; Nick 
Perovich, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louis Peters, Joliet, Ill.; John Cipriano, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Sam White, Detroit, Mich.; William Novick, Exeter Boro, 
Pa.; Edmund F. Weis, Columbus, O.; Richard Fearon, Chicago, Ill.; Ed- 
mund Beckette, Jr., E. St. Louis, Ill.; Andy Chapels, Akron, O.; Conrad 
Duberstein, Newark, N. J.; Leonard Gee, Cleveland, O.; George A. Ker- 
berger, Canton, O.; Walter Strahl, Chicago, III. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


It means that you 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform 


Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout Uniform 
all the time,—at school, doing chores and following 
their Scouting Program. It is so comfortable and 
besides giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which characterizes all 
Official Boy Scout Uniforms. It is tailored and 
reinforced to meet all the strains of a vigorous 
Boy Scout’s life. 


AMPING as a Scout understands the 
term, means more than spending a 

few days and nights out-of-doors. It means 
that you have learned the “Show” of outdoor 
life,—how to select a suitable camp-site and 
to pitch and ditch a tent. That you under- 


stand fires, how to pack and stow duffel 
so that it will come safely through any 





IT IS GREAT SPORT TO BE 

HED ALL THE TIME 
IN OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
CLOTHING 
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ordeal, to properly handle a canoe, to 
make yourself—and others—safe and com- 


Official Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, delicately balanced 
and extremely sensitive. Centers are 
jeweled and a stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of case is closed. 
Dials of aluminum. Needle is of Bar 
Pattern. Mounted in thin model olive- 
drab metal hunter case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076. Price, $2.50 
**Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying-pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew-pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. 
Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


‘‘Upton”’ Mess Kit 
Consists of polished, heavily nickeled 
soup can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire 
broiler. Separate handles for each 
article. All parts nest compactly. 
Easily carried in pocket or haversack. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 

No. 1001. Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever”? Aluminum 
Canteen 

Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder 
strap. Canteen is concaved to fit wearer’s 
hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


Cello Aluminum Canteen 
Made of light-weight stamped aluminum. 
Shipping weight, 114 lbs. 

No. 1201. . Each, $2.60 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on 
hike. Made of one piece solid steel, hand- 
forged, coated with rust-resisting finish, 
has head for drawing nails. Complete 
with leather sheath. 
No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 
No. 1507. “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large-sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 

No. 1496. ‘‘Remington” Make. Pre- 


paid. Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 

No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
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One of the finest whistles made. 





FOR ALL BOYS 


under any conditions. 


Furthermore, it means that you ante 
know how to buy your Camp 
Equipment. The real Scout makes 
from Equipment 
handled and recommended by the 
Boy Scouts of America, some of 


selection 


his 


which is listed here. 


New Official Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a march- 
ing light, suspended by its own ring as a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focus- 
ing lenses for spot-light or wide-area 
focus. Switch permits use for signaling 
or it may be located for steady light. 


Case is durable khaki-colored finish. 
No. 1278. Prepaid. Price, $2.20 
No. 1278a. Battery extra. 30 


Official Boy Scout 
Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well- 
lighted field of view. Tan leather mount- 
ing and dull finish. Tan case with shoul- 


der straps. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
No. 1212. Each, $7.50 
New Official Boy Scout 


Whistle 

Highly 
polished nickel finish on brass; furnished 
with ring for attaching. Marked with 
Official Boy Scout Emblem. Somewhat 
resembles the Police Whistle. 


No. 1281. Prepaid. 35c 


Official First-Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 
because it is so compact and still contains 
all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 
pouch. Every Scout and Scout official 
should have one before starting to camp 
or on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 
carrier. The contents are as follows: 


Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 6 yds. 

Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
I in. x 1 yd. 

Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

Tube ‘First Aid for Burns”’ 

Mercurochrome Swab 

Vivo Rolls in Carton 

Tube Soap in Carton 

Small First-Aid Booklet 


No. 1548. 


—— 


a a) 


Prepaid, 75c 


Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Ship- 
ping weight, each 2% Ibs. 


No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each 33c 


Boy Scouts of America 


Pacific Coast: | 


583 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


National Council: 
2 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Area: 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a 
drill and drill socket and notched fire 
board made of Yucca wood. This wood 
is especially recommended by Dudley W. 
Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Expert, 
for quick results. Package of tinder 


furnished. 
No. 1532. Prepaid............ $1.00 
No. 1532B. Boards for Official Fire- 
making Set. Prepaid............. 25c 
No. 1532S. Spindles for Official 
Fire-making Set. Prepaid........ 25c 


Official Ground Blanket 


Made of specially constructed finely 
woven waterproof army duck with 
“‘Eisner-Dupont”’ waterproof coating on 
the inside of the cloth. Olive drab; no 
seams. Single waterproof sheet with 
brass grommets and ball and _ socket 
fasteners. Size, 54 x 66 ins. 


No. 606. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Each, $3.00 


Official Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experi- 
menting and consultations with hunters, 
trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any 
haversack on the market today and is 
the most practical article of a Scout’s 
equipment. 


No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Price, $2.50 


Official Boy Scout Duffel Bag 


Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki 
duck with reinforced bottom. It is fitted 
with inside neck which is a protection to 
the contents when the bag is closed with 
outside cord. Equipped with two extra 
handles for carrying; one on the side and 
the other on the bottom. Size, 21 x 33 ins. 


No. 1073. Each, $3.50 
The Official No article is 
Scout Seal official without 





THE SUPPLY DEPART- 
MENT SELLS INDIAN 
TEPEES, WALL TENTS, 
PYRAMID TENTS, 
CANOES, ETC. WRITE 


More than 600,000 copies of the new 

Boy Scout Handbook have already been 

sold. Every Scout should have the new 

book in order to be up with his fellow 
Scouts. 


Get a copy today. It costs 50c. 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave 
5 feet; ¥% dozen ferrule arrowheads; 17 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; water- 
proof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 
wax; grey flax for bow string. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 


\ 
No. 1543. Per Set, $2.50 


The Official Boy Scout Bugle 


An instrument that is smarter and more 
trim than the average bugle. It is per- 
fect in tone and register and only the 
finest of materials are used in its manu- 
facture. Its tone is brilliant, powerful 
and mellow. Each one is tested before 
shipment to insure every detail of work- 
manship and tone. Key of G, tuning 


slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; 

select brass. 

No. 1277. ‘‘Conn” Official Bugle. Pre- 
paid. $5.00 

No. 1538. ‘‘Rexcraft” Official Bugle. 
Prepaid. $5.00 


Ingersoll Midget Radiolite 
Wrist Watch 


The most convenient watch made. Wide 
leather straps are soft, strong and durable. 
not jeweled. Prepaid. 


No. 1364. Price, $4.00 


Elgin Model Wrist Watch 


Seven Jewel Elgin Watch with luminous 
hands and luminous dial. Case is nickel 
chromium plated. Furnished with leather 
strap. * It is the ideal Boy Scout Watch. 
Placed in individual box. 


No. 1544. Price, $12.75 


Metal Camp Mirror 


A highly polished thin metal miirror for 
camp and hike. Can be hung on tent 
pole or carried about. Equipped with 
case. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 3 
No. 1440. Prepaid. 30c 


New York Retail Store: 
Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd Street 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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39 






It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post-office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary 
to send currency, have the letter registered, 
if possible. 

Our, system makes it possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or railroad 
company WITHIN TWENTY - FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts nowadays are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hikes and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070. Price, $1.40 


1929 Boy Scout Diary 


A little book literally ‘“‘worth its weight 
in gold.” Filled with indispensable 
knowledge to the Scout, it also serves as 
a source of rollicking good fun and merry- 
making. Think of the good times you 
can have writing down all the things 
that happen during the day, and then 
reading about them a year later. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to 
learn the progress you have made in one 
year. Just try it. 


No. 3012. Prepaid. 15c each 


What Happened at Camp 


A mighty fine little book for the camping 
season. Ideas conceived by Merrit L. 
Oxenham. Just the thing for special 
awards for camp proficiency, Patrol and 
Troop honors. Every Scout Leader and 
every Camp Director should have one. 
No. 3023. Each, 20c 


Official Boy Scout Slickers 


Made of the very best scientifically 
treated extra quality waterproof 
oiled fabric.. Olive khakicolor. Fly 
front. Fastened with regular official 
Boy Scout buttons bearing the Scout 
insignia. Has a corduroy-faced mili- 
tary collar containing outside loops 
with the regular college strap 
around. Made with two full roomy 
patch pockets with flaps; double 
stitched seams. Snap fasteners on 
sleeves to tighten around wrists when 
necessary. Order by age size. 


‘No. 569. 12 to 18 years. Price 
50 


éach 5 
No.570. Men’s sizes. Priceeach $5.75 
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Great strikeout master also a star 
in fielding with his astounding 
errorless score in 1928! 


Dazzy VANCE, highest 
salaried pitcher in the world, 
wants you to write him a let- 
ter. By doing it you may land 
that $250.00 cash prize — or 
$100—or any one of those 
3531 awards in the sensation- 
al Ken-Wel National Prize 
Contest, open to boys. In 1928, 
at the age of nearly forty 
Dazzy made his most wonder- 
ful record—reached his 1338th 
strikeout in seven years, al- 
lowed less runs per game than 
any other national hurler,, and 
made a perfect fielding score 
by accepting 72 chances in 38 
games without an error! 

This big news brought 
thousands of letters to Dazzy 
asking “How do you do it?” 
Down at his Florida winter 
home a huge crowd of boys 
thronged around him on the 
ball field and there he showed 
them his tricks. Errorless field- 
ing was the big point Dazzy 
revealed to the boys, and the 
importance of using the right 
equipment. To prove this, the 
famous Brooklyn ball star 
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3531 Prizes 
POGRAPHED 
COURSES 








DAZZY 
VANCE 
GLOVE $ 85° 


The Interlaced Fingers bold the bot ones. 


A Junior Model too at $5.00. 


demonstrated the Ken-Wel Dazzy Vance Glove that he designed. “See those 
interlacings running from finger to finger. That’s the feature that keeps the 
swift ball from slipping through, and furthermore it makes the glove act like 
a steel trap, closing in on the ball and snapping the pill firmly into the pocket. 


It holds the hot ones!” 


To help you make spectacular catches and to stop making errors, Dazzy 
has written a book telling how he does his star playing and all about his 
patented glove. In this book he asks you to write him a letter on “Why the 
Interlaced Fingers hold the hot ones.” Go to your sporting goods dealer, ask 
for your FREE copy of the “Dazzy Vance Contest Book” and let the dealer 
show you the Dazzy Vance Glove. Then it’s a cinch to write that short 
letter to get in on the prizes. You don’t have to buy anything to win a prize. 

Think of it! First prize $250.00 cash. Second prize $100 cash. A num- 


ber of other cash prizes. 


15 Autographed Dazzy Vance Gloves to winners. 


And 3,500 other awards consisting of personally dictated courses on baseball: 
Pitching by Dazzy Vance; Batting by Lou Gehrig; Catching by Muddy Ruel. 
Fascinating, clear, concise courses—the fruits of three noted lifetimes of ex- 
perience. Ask your sporting goods dealer now for the FREE “Dazzy Vance 
Contest Book.” KEN-WEL Sportinc Goons Co., INc., Utica, N. Y., Dept. L's. 
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Greg came close to him he whispered, ‘That'll 
bring him.” 
“How could you talk like that to the poor 
kid?” Greg muttered. ‘“‘You ought to be 
hed. ” 


“‘T’d rather be thrashed than do it. But it’ll 
work. There! Look!” 

Tom had scrambled to a sitting position, 
and was trying to rise. ‘Help me dress,” he 
mumbled. 

His teammates sprang to him. They helped 
him to his feet, and he found that he was able 
to stand, though he swayed a little. They 
dressed him, snatched up notebooks and card- 
files, and with Tom between them started 
across the grounds toward Old Gray, the big 
central auditorium where the debate was to be 
held. 

“You'll have to sort rebuttal cards for me,” 
Tom muttered thickly. ‘I can’t see a thing.” 

“Depend on us,” Bill assured him. In his 
own heart Bill was wondering if Tom could 
really make it; but he knew what deep wells of 
reserve strength can be tapped in moments of 
stress, so he supported his chum with one 
muscular arm and hoped for the best. 

It was almost dark, but as they neared Old 
Gray, Greg, glancing up to the highest turret, 
saw something that no darkness could make 
him mistake, something that moved against 
the obscure sky with a ripple of soft folds. 
Greg stopped short. 

“Say, fellows,” he breathed with something 
like awe in his voice. “I’ll show you something 
that’ll put fight into you. They’ve raised the 
Grover flag over Old Gray.” 

“‘Well—I’ll—be—jiggered!” exclaimed Bill, 
his eyes glowing. “Hear that, Tom? Now 
let’s go in—and win.” 

When they entered the building and met the 
Halbrook debaters and their coach, their op- 
ponents must have been surprised at the pallor 
of one member of Grover’s team. Tom, by 
this time, was struggling to keep his senses. 
He could barely see. As he and his teammates 
waited outside the swinging doors of the audi- 
torium, he heard Bill’s encouraging voice in 
his ear. ‘Take it easy, old man. This bunch 
is good, but not in your class. If you can keep 
your feet we’ll win.” 

Then, without warning, the rolling harmony 
of the pipe-organ filled the air. It was playing 
the Grover Marching Song, the stirring song 
that the band played during big games to urge 
the players to the utmost endeavor. Tom 
found himself being gently pushed forward. 
As first speaker, it was his place to lead the 
team upon the platform. He found himself 
keeping step with the rhythm of the music. 

It was deeply thrilling to march into the 
auditorium to the strains of that song. Tom 
felt as he never had before that he was really 
advancing to do battle for his school. Blindly 
he groped for the steps of the platform, and 
Bill’s arm was quick to help him. As he 
mounted, followed by Bill and Greg, he sent 
one dizzy glance out over the audience. He 
could see only in a blur, but even so that first 
look told him that the entire school must be 
present. The large auditorium was jammed. 
The students overflowed on the window-sills 
and into the aisles. Most of those boys had 
never attended an interscholastic debate. 
They knew nothing about debating; they knew 
only that Grover was fighting in Old Gray to- 
night, and that they were there to back her 
to the last stand. 

So! Fairy had fought for the school with 
two broken ribs grating in his side. If it were 
Fairy’s privilege to take part in this final, 
greatest-of-all contest, he would never sur- 
render for anything. Tom threw back his 
head fiercely and proudly. He would not sur- 
render, either. How could he, with the school 
calling on him? From somewhere deep within 
himself he drew a terrible, temporary strength. 
He was as dizzy as ever, he could barely see 
his opponents across the twenty feet that sep- 
arated the two tables, but with that new-found 
strength he fought his brain to clarity. As the 
chairman rose to make his formal opening re- 
marks, Tom reached across the table and Bill, 
understanding, thrust a pencil into his hand. 
The chairman concluded his speech of wel- 
come to Halbrook, and there was an instant of 
breathless silence. Then, officially opening 
hostilities, he announced the first speaker for 
the Affirmative. 

Tom, focusing all his mental acumen on the 
subject in hand, could dimly see a movement 
at the Halbrook table as the first speaker rose. 
On his ears fell the familiar opening words. 
“Mr. Chairman, honorable judges, worthy 
opponents, gentlemen:” 

With one hand pressed against his forehead, 
Tom fought to keep his mind clear. He was 
scribbling away on index-cards before the 
speaker had more than well . Once, 
half-way through the speech, he thought that 





he had detected the general line along which the 
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opposition was building its case, and he nodded 
as if satisfied. He scrawled something on a 
sheet of paper and shoved it across the table to 
Bill, who seized it eagerly and began selecting 
cards from the index box that held the rebuttal 
material. 

Almost before Tom realized that the allotted 
seven minutes had expired, the Halbrook de- 
bater had concluded his speech, and the chair- 
man was announcing that the first speaker for 
the Negative would be Mr. Dennis of Grover 
Academy. 

As Tom got to his feet he felt the pressure of 
Bill’s hand on his arm. ‘Show them the old 
way,” Bill whispered. Giddily Tom faced the 
blurred sea of boys. He stood for an instant 
with one hand on the table to steady himself, 
then advanced to the front of the platform. 
More than one Grover adherent gave a quick 
gasp of alarm at sight of his pale face, but in 
another instant he had begun to speak, and 
a hush filled the room. 

Slowly, cautiously, without his usual sure- 
ness of retort, he commenced the three minutes 
of rebuttal that preceded. his constructive 
speech. Greg’s intent features clouded in a 
frown, but Bill’s face was impassive. Tom was 
afraid to trust his mind, so terrifically was his 
head throbbing. He spoke slowly, playing 
safe, making sure of each sentence before he 
uttered it. But as he reached the opening of 
his own speech, which he knew as well as he 
knew his name, he gathered momentum. With 
his old crispness of utterance and impressive 
ease of manner he began building up the 
Affirmative’s case. The Halbrook supporters 
looked puzzled. Bill, who had been consider- 
erably worried beneath his mask of stoicism, 
sighed relievedly. When Tom reached the 
major arguments, the big solid points upon 
which the whole debate depended, he swept 
through them brilliantly, working himself up 
to a power of oratory that even he had seldom 
reached. Over at the Halbrook table heads 
were shaken dubiously, and there was much 
scribbling of notes. When the timekeeper rose 
as a signal that there was but a half-minute 
left, Tom rapidly summed up his points, capped 
them with a telling little quip, and retired. 
Bill reached for his hand under the table, and 
almost wrenched it in his enthusiastic ap- 
proval. 

“Hold on, this isn’t over yet,’”’ Tom whis- 
pered. ‘Find those special quotations, will 
you? I have a hunch we'll need them. In 
the red notebook.”” He rested his head wearily 
in his hand for a moment, but when Bill pro- 
duced the required papers he became again the 
alert, brilliant debater. He smiled wanly and 
leaned toward Bill as the second Halbrook man 
began to speak. “Mediocre,” he whispered. 
“Greg can refute him; but their third will 
probably be a whiz, so watch out.” 

Bill, following the second Affirmative, made 
much the better showing of the two. But 
when the third Affirmative began, it became 
evident that Halbrook had reserved its light- 
ning for the last. In impressive, rapid-fire 
staccato that third speaker established five 
strong points and hammered them home before 
the bewildered Negative knew what was hap- 
pening. His three minutes of rebuttal, too, 
were used with deadly effect. As he returned 
to his place, Greg and Bill looked at each other 
with dubious eyes. 

“He’s good,” Gregg muttered. ‘‘We haven’t 
: — on that last point. What on earth shall 

sa ” 

“‘The third speaker for the Negative,”’ came 
the chairman’s voice, “‘Will be Mr. Mallory 
of Grover.” ce 

As Greg rose Tom leaned forward. “I 
have it—get him on——” 

But Greg. dared not wait to hear Tom’s tip. 
Wisely he permitted the almost flawless work 
of his opponent to stand, and devoted his 
entire seven minutes to establishing his points 
solidly and irrefutably. “Never mind, I'll 
get that fellow on rebuttal,” Tom growled as 
he saw what Greg was doing. ‘Here, Bill, 
get going.” 

Bill hastily sorted the cards that would be 
needed for rebuttal, shoving aside those that 
were useless. Once Tom dropped his pencil 
and turned a shade whiter. ‘‘ Water, quick,” 
he whispered. “I’m afraid I’m not going to 
make it.” 

Bill snatched the pitcher that always stands 
on a debater’s table, and poured a glassful of 
water. Tom gulped it. ‘Things have been 
about even so far,” Bill whispered. ‘The 
rebuttal will decide the debate. And you know 
that neither Greg nor I is up to it.” 

Tom nodded. “I'll speak,” he promised. 
“T think I can fix—that third man—if I can 
stand at all. There, Greg’s finished.” 

Greg took his seat, and the.chairman an- 
nounced the five minutes of intermission that 
precedes the final rebuttal. The Halbrook 
debaters sat with their heads close together, 
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FLASHLIGHT 
The Vest-Pocket Flashlight 


(Size: Height 234"; Width 134"; Depth 14") 










A caseless flashlight 
that is durable and 
practical . . . dainty 
and exquisite. Lasts 
an amazingly long 
time. Get one today. 






Silvery, sparkling 
color designs: 
Red, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Black. 
Vivid, striking; 
modernisticcolors. 


An innovation in flashlights 
that is almost indispensable 
».. Once you are accustomed 
to its wonderful convenience. 
In your pocket—or purse— 
under your pillow—through- 
out the house, you will find 
scores of uses for this minia- 
ture flashlight. 

Its long life is due, partially, to 
Chrome—a patented feature of all 
Burgess batteries: radio, ignition 
and flashlight. 


Burcess Battery COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Chicago 
Mfrs. of Radio, Ignition and Flashlight Batteries 
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scribbling and talking rapidly. Greg pawed 
through the card-index and handed cards to 
Bill. ‘Not a thing on that third speaker,” 
he muttered savagely. ‘Never thought 
of that angle of the question.” 

“‘Never mind him,” Tom snapped. “Get 
the card I wrote in red ink—it’s there some- 
where. It will put their first man where he 
belongs.” 

In the last minute of intermission Bill read 
the cards to Tom, who by this time was unable 
to see at all. When the chairman called for 
the Negative rebuttal, Tom rose, paced for- 
ward the five steps that he knew would bring 
him to the edge of the platform, and spoke into 
the blackness before him. 

The first crisp, clear sentence made Bill 
grasp Greg’s arm excitedly. ‘‘He’s on his last 
reserve! The last spurt! This will be worth 
listening to!”” Greg nodded without replying. 
He was intent upon Tom, who was speaking 
as no one had ever spoken before on that plat- 
form. Knowing that this would be the last 
effort required of him, he drew on his reserve 
strength recklessly, and threw himself heart 
and soul into the work of refuting the third 
Affirmative. Every bit of data that could be 
used for that purpose he dragged from his 
memory and supplemented with forceful logic 
of his own. For five breathless minutes he 
hammered the Affirmative mercilessly. It was 
undeniably a brilliant speech, and he con- 
cluded it with a rapid-fire bombardment that 
expended his last ounce of energy. He swayed 
a little as he groped his way back to the table. 
Bill half rose to guide him to his chair. As he 
leaned back, his brain succumbed to the fog 
of semi-consciousness he*had been fighting all 
evening. He did not hear the Affirmative re- 
buttal. He knew only that he was very sick, 
and that he was relieved when Bill whispered, 
“Just let yourself go, old man. Greg and I will 
see that you get home.” He did not realize 
that the three judges, professors from neutral 
schools, had left the auditorium to confer to- 
gether. When they returned, he was dimly 
aware of them standing directly before the 
platform, but the roaring in his head prevented 
him from hearing their words. As from a tre- 
mendous distance he heard Bill’s low gasp. 
“Ah-h-h! Your work, Tom.” Then, like sud- 
den thunder, the long ’Varsity yell broke from 
the mob of victory-mad Groverites. He had 
never heard it in a confined space before. The 
high, arched roof threw the sound back in 
echoing waves that clapped and reclapped 
from wall to wall. 

After that Tom knew nothing, except that 
he was being half-led, half-carried from the 
platform. He realized that the fellows wanted 
him in a parade, or some such fracas, and he 
heard Bill’s sharp voice, “‘Let him alone, can’t 
you see he’s all in?” 

As he stumbled across the grounds, sup- 
ported by Bill and Greg, the cool air revived 
him a little. He became aware of Bill saying, 
“You were great, Kid, just great.” Bill was 
saying it over and over again, as if it were the 
only thing he could think of. ‘You were great 
Tommy. I never thought you could do it. 
Golly, you had us scared there for a while, 
boy.” 

“T’m awfully sick, fellows,” he muttered 
faintly. 

“You have Fairy beaten at his own game,” 
Greg said with generous warmth. 

“‘ And,” Bill added darkly, ‘‘ Without Fairy’s 
reward. There’ll be no letter for Tom.” 

Tom managed to lift his’ heavy head a little. 

“That’s nothing,” he murmured. “I see it 
now. Any ’Varsity man would give his best 
for Grover, without any reward at all. And 
we are ’Varsity men—to-night.” 

Then his head drooped again, and every- 

thing faded. Bill and Greg had to carry him 
up the dormitory steps. 
It was almost noon when Tom woke from 
a heavy sleep that had lasted for hours. His 
head was clear, though he felt very faint and 
tired. Bill and Greg were watching him 
anxiously. 

“Hello, fellows,” he greeted them. 
we won, didn’t we?” 

They could not answer, because at that 
instant the door opened and Fairy entered, 
tiptoing lest Tom should be still asleep. His 
face was shining as he went over to Tom’s bed 
and beckoned the others close. 

“Last night,” he said quietly, ‘the Student 
Council held an impromptu meeting after the 
debate, with all members present. It was im- 
possible to let the team that won the fifth 
point go unacknowledged, so we voted for you 
to have the Grover G. And from now on, every 
’Varsity debater of Grover will get that letter— 
forever.” 
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An old portrait of 
Charles Goodyear, who 
discovered the vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber 


The Spirit of Discovery 
is still alive! 


The spirit of Charles Goodyear lives in the Company 
which has adopted his great name. 

Young in years, this Company stands today the great- 
est in the rubber industry. 


The spirit of discovery has spurred this rise to leader- 
ship. 

When roads demanded greater traction than early tires 
were giving, Goodyear discovered the All-Weather 
Tread. 


When motorists wanted greater mileage than existing 
tires could deliver— Goodyear made the cord tire 
practical. 

When the Wright brothers first soared from the ground 
—Goodyear was already studying aeronautics. 

When driving conditions called for new vitality within 
the tire—Goodyear discovered SUPERTWIST. 


When car owners wished for a finer tire than the world 
had ever seen— Goodyear developed the Double Eagle. 


Goodyear discovery loses none of its romance by meet- 
ing practical needs. 


This greatest name in rubber is one to stir the imagina- 


tion of Youth today. 
Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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The Greatest Name in Rubber 


























are sure and safe 


at Camp 


Pok-o?Moonshine | 


Famous Director of this great mountain 


camp encourages his boys to wear Grips 


ID you ever beat a bunt to first 

base? Ever crash home first in 

the hundred yard dash? Ever show 

your dust to a big boy bent on 
roughing up your hair? 


It’s at times like these that a fellow 
thanks the shoes he wears. Shoes 
that take hold. Shoes that render 
every ounce of muscle into speed. 
Grips do it, and they don’t mean 
maybe. Grips make swift feet sure 
and safe. 


Is it any wonder that Dr. Robinson, 
owner and director of Camp Pok-o’- 
Moonshine, recommends these 

shoes. 


Take a look at those Grips pic- 
tured at the right. Examine Cleeto 
with the cleat-like sole that cuts 
seconds off your hundred-yard dash 
time. Tough - Hight os. 
skid-proof . . . . inexpensive. 


Now glance at that Grip Sure 
Junior. See those patented suction 
cups on the sole? That’s the same 
famous Grip Sure suction cup you’ve 
heard about, on a shoe at a price 
that will tickle your dad—it’s so low. 
Just the thing for outdoor footwork, 
either on boats or land. These 











Famous Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine in the 
Adirondacks is owned and personally 
directed by Dr. Charles A. Robinson, 
Principal of the Peekskill Military 
Academy and formerly of the faculty 
of Princeton University. Dr. Robin- 
son urges the many boys of bis Camp 
to wear Grips. 


speed-sure Grips can be tried on at 
any nearby store where shoes are 
sold. Fill up a pair with your feet, 
next chance you get. Take a run 
up the floor. Stop suddenly. Then 
you'll know. But look for the name 
Grips on the ankle patch and the 
Top Notch cross on the sole. If 
you can’t find a nearby store that sells 
them, write us a post card, we'll tell 
you where you can get them. 

Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


GRIP SURE JUNIOR 


TOP NOTCH 


RIPS— 
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Lone Scout 


National Amateur Official 
Organ 

ATIONAL Council Chief 
Delegate, J. Dan Duna- 
way, has announced the selec- 
tion of Lone Scout Weekly News, 
published by Edwin G. McCoy, 
Editor, of Stigler Oklahoma, as 
National Amateur Official 
Organ of the Lone Scout Grand 

Council for 1929. 
All news of interest and all 
messages from the National 
Chief Delegate will be published in L. S. W. 
N., together with any other matter of impor- 
tance to Regional Chiefs and Scoutdom in 

general. 

Lone Scout Weekly News is the only publica- 
tion appearing on a weekly basis in the amateur 
field. It is always on time, contains eight or 
more pages of interesting material, and serves 
the Lone Scout activities more promptly than 
any other amateur journal now being published. 


Lone Scout Awarded Eagle Badge 
At THE Cleveland Court of Honor held 
February 19, 1929,, Lone Scout Edmund 
E. Binkowski, G. C., was 
awarded Star, Life, and Eagle 
Badge. According to Felix 
A. Danton, Binkowski is the 
first Lone Scout in Cleveland 
to become an Eagle. 


Histrionic Tribe 
TH E American Eagle Tribe 
of Lemoyne, Nebr., recently 
gave a short play in their 
school. This live-wire tribe 
consists of ten members. 
—Lone Scout Weekly News. 


Tribes to do something really 
worth while in their commun- 
ity. 

Although the city has always 
been my home, the country has 
become ever more appealing to 
me. Several years ago I bought 
some barren land in the moun- 
tains, and to-day am com- 
pletely wrapped up in its possi- 
bilities and the pleasure and 
interest I find there. Thousands 
of pines have already been 
planted, thousands more will go in each year. 

There is nothing hard about the planting, 
in fact, to the average scout, it is simplicity 
itself. It requires a little physical effort 
mixed with common sense. Nature does the 
rest. Trees do not spring up overnight, to be 
sure, but then vision must be used in almost 
anything worth while. And few things are so 
satisfying, so lasting or so profitable as a tree 
plantation. 

Scout! Write your State or county authori- 
ties for information, study your possibilities— 
do all you can to further the conservation 
spirit. It is your privilege and your duty. 


Lone Scout Contributor 
Credits and How Awarded 


1. How Awards Are Made: 


Chartered Lone Scout pub- 
lications are awarded from 
twenty-five credit points to 
too credits for each issue of 
a chartered publication based 
on the size, quality, quantity, 
and journalistic strength of 
the publication. 

A four-page chartered paper 
devoted to printed material, 





This is just an instance of 
what can be done by a real 
active tribe, provided they 
arouse enough enthusiasm to 
start the ball rolling. This 
tribe, by giving a play at their 
school, brought scouting to 
the attention of not only their 


Lone Scout Zadikow, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has given us the above 
suggestion for a Lone Scout Weather 
Vane, which also serves as a Lone 
Scout Signboard. This can be used 
over the Gateway, on top of a house- 
turret, at the peak of the barn, or 
many other places easily thought of 
on the farm. Write in to Long House 
and tell us what you have done to let 
passers-by know that you are a Lone 


without extra or special fea- 
tures, is awarded a minimum 
of twenty-five points. Extra 
credits may be awarded for 
well-illustrated pages, artisti- 
cally arranged, and well de- 
veloped with journalistic fea- 
tures. 





classmates, but in all proba- Sout. 

bility the parents and resi- 

dents of the community in which they live, 
and then through this publicity they have 
broadcast their accomplishments practically 
throughout the nation. You cannot tell what 
effect your tribe may have on scouting. Even 
what may seem to be the smallest seed may 
grow into a tremendous boost for the organi- 
zation. 


Conservation and Scouting 
Paut A. SCHAEFER, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Y ESTERDAY—a barren, rocky field prac- 
tically devoid of life. 
To-day—thousands of young pines thrust- 
ing their green tips toward the infinite blue. 
To-morrow—What a thrill in the thought !— 
A mighty forest covers the land we knew to be 
barren! Proud tips reach far into the skies, 
and each breeze becomes fragrant with the 
essence of pine. A soft carpet of pine-needles 
covers the forest floor, while plants and 
mosses spring from the soil. A rabbit hops 
amongst the trees, partridge are feeding there. 
A hawk wheels and dives into the’ tree-tops, 
and each night an owl hoots from his shadow- 
land. . 
Conservation! Few words have such a broad 
noble meaning as it. Literally it means to 
conserve our natural resources—the heritage 
you and I are proud of. But broadly it means 
infinitely more than that. Besides conserv- 
ing what we have, we should replace what we 
should have! And right there we have some- 
thing every scout should call a duty. 
Individually, and as an organization, the 
Lone Scouts have opportunities for tree-plant- 
ing that few other organizations have. Why? 
Because thousands of scouts either live on 
farms or in rural districts, where there is idle 
land admirably suited for trees. In fact, 
millions of acres of idle farm land are better 
suited for trees than for anything else. Some 
States supply trees free for municipal plantings 
and at cost for private use. Such codperation 
gives the scout a golden opportunity to put the 
idea into real practice, and for Lone Scout 
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In awarding credit points 

for amateur Lone Scout 

papers of four pages in size, the credits are 
determined as follows: 

(a) Five credits for every 100 words. A 
bonus of extra points may be awarded for 
extra pages, and if all material is laid out well, 
and has outstanding journalistic qualities, no 
article should be credited over fifteen credit 
points for each too words. 

(b) If all twelve monthly issues or fifty-two 
weekly issues of a chartered scout paper are 
issued on time and kept up to standard, a 
bonus of too points may be awarded at the 
close of the year at the option of the Com- 
mittee on Contributor Awards. 

(c) The highest possible award for a year 
on a chartered Lone Scout paper are 1,200 
credit points for the twelve issues, and a bonus 
of 100 or a total of 1,300 points will entitle the 
possessor to the “Gold Quill.” 

(d) When a publication is issued semi- 
monthly, weekly, or bi-monthly, a_ special 
standard may be approved by-the National 
Committee on Contributor Awards. If fifty- 
two issues are published as chariered, a 
minimum award of twenty-five credits per 
issue will net 1,300 credits for the year. 


2. Contributor Awards—Medal Awards: 
Five points are given for each too words 
accepted and printed in any chartered Boy 
Scout paper, Boys’ Lire, Farm Journal, 
Council publication, Tribe or Troop paper, or 
papers belonging to the National Amateu- 
Press Association, and the trade papers co- 
operating with Boy Scouts of America and the 
codperating farm papers or rural press. 


3. Poetry: 

The minimum of ten credits per each 100 
words are awarded for poetry, or a maximum 
of twenty credits per 100 words. 


4. Cartoons and Drawings: 

Cartoons and drawings accepted and 
printed by any of the cooperating papers are 
awarded when accepted on a minimum basis of 

(Concluded, on page 53) 
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Whistle 





























You can tell without look- 
ing that the boy out there in 
the rain has got on a real 
Tower’s Fish Brand Slicker. 
Hear him whistle? He’s com- 
fortable, happy, dry right 
down to his shoe-tops. A 
fellow can’t be as cheerful 
as that when the drizzle is 
soaking through his clothes 
and seeping down his neck. 

Rain just can’t get at you 
in a Fish Brand Varsity, Jr., 
Slicker. It has a snug, cor- 
duroy-faced collar, plain or 
with a strap. There are but- 
tons or buckles as you like, 
and the famous “‘Reflex’’ edge 
that keeps water out of the 
front. Three colors, olive 
khaki, black and yellow. 
Middy hats to match too. 

Fish Brand Water-proof 
Clothing has been worn by 
seamen, ranchers and other 
outdoor men for more than 
90 years. There’s a store right 
in your neighborhood that 
has a Fish Brand Slicker— 
“The Rainy Day Pal’—in 
your size. A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Tower 
Canadian, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 





| Empress of India 
| (Continued from page 5) 
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of the aching tension. They were never still. 

While the St. Paul’s crew was silently chang- 
ing from flannels and blazers into rowing 
shorts and striped shirts, there collected a 
group of Oxford rowing men; most of them 
comparatively young, but the shoulders of 
some bowed to the years they bore; one swung 
a false leg, he having heard the close roaring 
of angry guns; another combed a spade beard 
as white as white silk. They stood about and 
spoke in low voices, glancing at the members 
of the crew, and making comments upon the 
condition of the men. 

“Here, come here, cox,” called a strained 
voice. ‘This blarsted lace is in a hard knot. 
See if you can loosen it.” 

Little Dewberry tried, but his fingers trem- 
bled and fluttered. A gentleman, wearing the 
cap of a Leander, the famous English rowing 
club, knelt to his assistance. 

“T’ll untie it,” he said, waving Dewberry 
aside. ‘You sit over there.” 

Dewberry, his little face unpleasantly pale 
and his lips tight, went to the bench. He sat 
with his head between his hands, staring at the 
floor. 

The old graduates stood aside and watched 
the members of the crew duck beneath the 
flap of the dressing tent. Then they followed 
them into the open field in front of the tent 
where the racing shells were housed. Little 
Dewberry walked beside Fenton-Smith, taking 
two steps to one stride of his captain. Into 
the boat tent the crew passed. First they 
lifted the oars and carried them out to lean 
them against the giant oak-tree, which stands 
beside the landing pier. Then they went back 
inside. They stood grouped about to take the 
|shell from its rack. Dewberry started to 
give the order, but Fenton-Smith stopped 
him. 

“Half a mo’, cox,” he said. And then he 
looked about as if surprised by what he had 
done. He coughed, and suddenly his color 
beneath the outer tan changed from a curious 
whiteness to crimson. He stammered for a 
moment, then said aloud: ‘“There’s nothing 
really for me to talk about. You all know this 
is the first time in rowing history St. Paul’s 
ever has gone to the finals at Henley. You 
all know what it will mean to the college if we 
win. You know, or you should know, that 
Kenzon has a fine crew. If we win it will be 
because every man has rowed his guts out. 
All right, cox.” 

“Stand by,” called Dewberry. 

And then he ordered the shell from the 
rack and out to the landing pier. At his com- 
mands it was swung aloft, then gently placed 
upon the water. Each man went back to the 
oak-tree and lifted his oar to carry it to the 
boat, and there fit it into its lock. 

A small steam-launch, flying an umpire’s 
flag, put out and swept down the river. As the 
launch passed, a man shouted through a mega- 
phone: “Hurry along there, St. Paul’s.” 

Dewberry began the loading of his crew, 
calling each man singly into his place. There 
was a quick glance at the footstraps, a twisting 
of the oars in the locks, a hurried back-and- 
forward test of each slide, then the members 
of St. Paul’s crew looked up to await orders. 

“Shove her off,” Dewberry called to the 
boatsman on the bank. 

With a long pole, the man pushed the boat 
out into the current. 

“Come forward to paddle,” called the cox- 
swain. “Are you ready? Paddle.” 

In easy, swinging strokes, the crew sent the 
shell sliding down the river, and from the 
landing pier the Oxford men gathered there 
sent up the ancient cry—‘‘Paul’s, Paul’s, 
Paul’s,” they shouted. And those upon each 
bank echoed the call. As the boat swept in 
between the booms, marking the boundary of 
the racing course, there was a great cry: 
“Paul’s. Paul’s. Paul’s.” 

The roar of the spectators dwindled in the 
the breast of each oarsman to a small voice 
repeatedly pledging the winning of the race, 
silently vowing that the victory should be 
St. Paul’s, should be Oxford’s. 

Between the booms the shell glided, pro- 
pelled by eight oars that moved in rhythmic 
unison. And then they saw the Kenzon crew 
put out from the bank, to be greeted by a 
great shout from the Cambridge men who 
crowded the piers, and whose canoes and punts 
were jammed against the booms. 

Lazily the two crews moved to the starting 
position. They passed on beyond the line, 
and then slowly turned. Once their bows were 











headed upstream each tried two practice 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 























D O you know that eight out 
of ten college men use Gillette 
razors? Here’s a tall fellow with 
large capable hands, wielding a 
man-sized fistful of beautifully 
machined and finished metal: 
the Gillette Big Fellow. It is the 
largest, heaviest and one of the 
most popular of all the Gillette 
models, Handsomely cased in 
sturdy metal, plated in silver or 
gold, priced at $5.00. Twenty 
shaving edges (10 double- 
edged Gillette Blades) included. 
Other models at $5.00 to $75.00. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston, U.S. A. 
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Adventures of Ted Smart 
(No. 1) 


Ninth Inning Accident 


INTH inning, Bill,” yelled Ted Smart from third base. 
“Knock the old ball over the fence and bring me in.” 

“Okay, buddy, we'll beat ’em yet. Come on, pitcher, put 
a nice one over and watch me lam it.” 

But as bat and ball met, there was a splintering crack, and 
amid cheers and groans, Ted stole home. 

“‘ Theodore,”’ cried a horrified voice from the house, “look at 
your clothes. Why didn’t you change them after school?” 

“Aw gee, Mother, I forgot. But lookit our bat. It’s busted.” 

“Never mind that, Ted. What are you going to wear to- 
morrow?” 

“*F got it, Mother. You promised me some new clothes any- 
way. Let’s get °em now and then I'll win a bat.” 

“What do you mean, win a bat, Son?” 

“You know I’m a Beta Kappa Beta, Mother, and if you 
get my things at Browning Kings, [ll win a prize. And 
they’ve got the dandiest bats. Why that’s how I won my 
camera, too! Come on, Mother, let’s go.” 

“Not a bad idea, Son, but I'll have to ask your father first 
and see what he says.” 

And father, being a Browning King booster himself, said sure. 
So, Ted got a new suit and a baseball bat, and the game contin- 
ued again the next day. 

And how did Ted win the bat? Very easily, for any boy can 
win many useful prizes by becoming a member of the Beta Kappa 
Beta fraternity. It costs nothing to join and there are over 200,- 
000 members waiting to see you. Ask the salesman at the nearest 
Browning King store and he will give you full details. Or, write to 
Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for infor- 
mation. 

Ted Smart has another date with you -here next month. 


Drowning King 


ANN ARBOR, ich, aig So. Main St. *MILWAUKEE, 224 Wisconsin A’ 
*SROORLEN. N. Fulton St. at MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Bighth St. 
DeKalb *NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
*BURFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- *OMAHA Cor. t1sth & Douglas Sts. 
Sq. *PHILADELPHIA , S. W. cor. 16th & 
*CHICA O, Monroe & Wabash. Chestnut S 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. *PITTSBURGH, ay Wood St. 
‘bes & Meyran Ave. 


*CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. *PROVIDENCE, Westasinstas & Eddy 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. Sts, 

DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand *ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 

River *ST. PAUL, ‘Robert at 6th St. 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & Universit: 7 


*KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & | WORCESTER, Mass., Cent 
11th St. 324 Main St. 


*OF FICIAL 
SCOUT OUTFITTERS 
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starts. Then slewly they drifted to a place 
immediately before the umpire’s launch. 

“Easy all,” called Dewberry. 

Fenton-Smith turned in the middle of the 
boat and looked behind him. He smiled at the 
bow oar. He nodded to number two. 

“Good old George,” he said, as he looked at 
number three. 

At that moment, the strange fiddling on his 
windpipe caused George Houston to look away. 
He glanced at the Kenzon crew, only two oars 
distance they sat, their shell gracefull 
sponding to the rhythmic dictates of th the 
current. He looked up at the sky and stared 
at the scattered clouds, seeming as great puffs 
of white smoke shot from celestial cannons. 
His eyes came back to the level of the river, 
and there, on each side, stretched away the 
green fields of England. From behind came 
the sound of quick thudding of an oar as bow of 
the boat tested his lock. He saw number seven 
lean forward and whisper to stroke. He saw 
the uncolored face of little Dewberry. 

“So help me God,” he said to himself, 
6¢7")]——”” 

“First, I'll cail you forward. I shall ask if 
you are ready. Then I shall fire the gun.” The 
speaker was a short man, standing in the bows 
of the umpire’s launch. The two crews leaned 
forward as they peered at him. “Do you 
understand?” he asked. 

There was no answer. 

“Come forward to row.” 

Sixteen slides moved forward. Sixteen 
men crouched over their stretchers. 

“Are you ready? 

Sixteen men forgot to breathe. 

Then the gun. 

And sixteen oars lashed in and out of the 
water. A quarter-stroke. A_ half-stroke. 
Then the two crews swept away together. 
The thin, squeaking voices of the coxswains 
mingled and sounded high above the quick 
panting of the men swinging back and forth 
over the oars. 

“You’re well away. You’re well away,” 
called little Dewberry. “You’re half a canvas 
up. Now, give it tome. By the numbers— 
one—two three——” 

So he drove them through ten strokes, 
spurting. at the beginning of the race. 

““You’re almost a canvas up,” he shouted. 
“Eyes in the boat. Steady there.” 

It was Houston’s oar that had shipped a 
spoonful of water. It was his oar that had 
flashed out a split second too soon. And the 
break in the timing had been caused by fright. 
For Houston knew he could never finish the 
race. 

During the first two days of racing, he had 
lashed himself over the mile-and-a-third course. 
He had relentlessly hurled himself against his 
oar. He had played an honorable part in St. 
Paul’s victories in the trial heats. 

But on the final day, before the race was 
more than started, Houston knew he was 
through. By the quarter-mile marker, his 
body was crying out against its suffering. 
His visit to Paris was demanding its toll. 
The four nights he had broken training had 
dulled the keen edge of his condition. And the 
realization of his helplessness descended 
suddenly, darting down upon him to tie his 
muscles in agonizing knots, and stifle the wind 
in his aching lungs. 

At the half-mile post Houston was rowing 
blind, rowing mechanically, his’ brain driving 
a body that sobbed for release. From far 
away, far in the distance came to him some- 
thing that sounded like the voice of little 
Dewberry. That voice was pleading, begging 
for a steadiness in the bows of the boat. 

“Steady in the bows,” came the whisper. 
“For God’s sake, steady. They’re gaining. 
They’re creeping up. We’ve only half a can- 
vas. Steady in the bows. Number three, 
steady.” 

Once more Houston sunk his teeth into his 
bleeding lip, and while his ribs moved in and 
out like a bellows, he shoved his oar through 
the water. The sound of his own breath deaf- 
ened him. He was crying,’not gently, but in 
great jerking sobs. Yet no tears came. There 
was only a dry, ghostly moaning. 

“Now,” faintly came to him from where the 
coxswain sat. ‘‘Now. Spill your guts. Spurt. 
Spurt. Give me ten. One—two— 
four——” 

The wavering figure at number three knew 
his body had reached its limit. A dull gray 
mist was climbing over his eyes, over his brain. 

“Three, for God’s sake, steady.” 

Houston shook his head to clear it. The 
blood from his chin had dripped to the bosom 
of his shirt. Steadily over the stretcher, then 
a sudden drop of the oar into the water, and a 
great drive back. Steadily over the stretcher, 
then a—the muscle of his right leg locked. 
The knifing pain slashed through the fog in his 
brain and out deep into his consciousness. 
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With an agonizing shove he kicked back, and 
with the kick the cramp left him. 

“Three, steady, steady. Two yards lead 
we have. It’s enough. It’s enough. We're 
passing the mile-post.” 

Houston understood there was yet another 
third of a mile. His body pleaded for rest. 
for sweet oblivion. His muscles twitched 
as they responded to the hideous demands of 
his blazing brain. - 

Steadily over the stretcher, then a sudden 
drop of the oar into the water, and a great 
drive back. Steadily—from far ahead, it 
seemed, came the roar. From each side.of the 
booms went up the mighty clamor. And the 
racing shells swept forward between two walls 
of sound. 

“Paul’s. Paul’s. Paul’s.” 

“Kenzon. ®enzon. Kenzon.” 

From the canoes and the punts jammed 
against the booms sounded the eternal cry 

“Paul’s. Kenzon. Paul’s.” 

The two crews were giving stroke for stroke. 
stroke for stroke. Inch for inch they darted 
over the water. And as they shot forward, 
racing toward the thin white line ahead, the 
roar suddenly ceased, the great crowd became 
still in tense tribute to the sixteen men driving 
their oars through the water. A _ heavy, 
oppressive silence closed over the booms. The 
regular quick thud of the oars sounded clear 
and distinct as they turned in the locks. 

Houston fought back his dull agony. He 
forced his way through the murk in his head. 
And, as he struggled with his senses, there 
came slowly a blurred picture, an ill-focused 
image of a person, a man, standing—no, 
moving about upon a punt. "He was waving 
his arms. It was from , So it seemed, 
that the shout was coming. At first there 
sounded only the distant repeating of a cry 
about the President of the United States. 
Then up out of the drifting haze there swirled 
into Houston’s consciousness the full call. 

“Jolly well rowed, President of the United 
States. Good old President of the United 
States. That’s shoving her down. Hurrah! 
Jolly well rowed, President of the United 
States. Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

But only Brenslow called him President of 
the United States! And Brenslow was in the 
hospital. He was in a plaster cast. Fenton 
Smith had told him so. The other members of 
the crew had told him so. 

Yet, again, came the call: ‘“‘The President 
of the United States! Hurray! Jolly good, sir. 
Jolly good, the President.” 

And then Houston understood. They had 
lied to him! Brenslow was not in the hospital. 
He was not in a plaster cast. They had lied 
to him. The English had tricked him. A 
mad fury burned through his veins and drove 
his oar through the water. 

“Oh, great, three. That’s shoving her 
down. We’re holding our lead.” 

The English had tricked him. All they had 
told him about Brenslow was false. Because 
he was an American they had duped him into 
carrying out their wishes. They had turned 
him from the boat, and then had tricked him 
back into it. They had lied—lied—lied. If 
that was an example of their vaunted sports- 
manship he would—Sportsmanship! He was 
declaring the members of the St. Paul’screw 
to be unsporting! He was— Then, there in the 
boat as with them he moved steadily forward 
until, suddenly, oars were dropped into the 
water and driven back, as with them he tor 
tured his pleading body, as with them he 
struggled to prove himself an Oxford man, 
then there came the realization of his unfair- 
ness. 

And as the anger had come upon hin, so it 
left. Houston understood that Brenslow, for 
some reason, had been turned from the boat. 
Brenslow, an English lord, had been turned 
out to make way for an American, an Amer 
ican who had accused the captain of the 
St. Paul’s boat of acting unfairly, who had 
refused to come when first he had been sent for, 
who had—and then the tears came. Ina great 
sudden rush they swelled up from within him, 
and as they wetted his burning cheeks, he felt 
a partial release from the binding agony. 
Like a crazed man he drove his oar through 
the water. 

+ “Ten strokes will do it. Now. Now. Spill 
your guts. Now. One—two—three——” 

The pitiless numbers sounded in the stillness. 
And the St. Paul’s crew responded to their 
driving dictation. Twenty yards! Ten yards! 
Five yards! 

The blue and white of the Oxford College 
shot over the finish line two feet ahead of the 
Kenzon ; 

The men in the boat slumped forward. 
Their heaving backs told the story of the race. 
Little Dewberry bent over his elbows and cried 
like a suffering child. 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Ho there, Scout! 


7 IT’S easy to tell that he is a Boy Scout. 
To others, as well as to Scouts, the 
distinctive outward mark of the Boy 
Scout is the easily recognized Official 
Boy Scout Uniform. 































The uniform both expresses the Boy Scout 
and sets him a standard to live up to in its 
simplicity, straightforwardness, dignity, health- 
fulness and service. 


From its picturesque sun-and-storm-proof 
hat to its broad-soled, low heel comfortable 
shoes, the Uniform, free at the knee, close at 
the waist, loose at the shoulders, open at the 
neck, is the visible embodiment of character 
and spirit—nothing to conceal, nothing to fear— 
everything for service to others. 


Every boy who is a Scout should try to own 
a complete Boy Scout Uniform—every Troop 
should try to have every one of its members 
uniformed alike. 






F N iform is 
The Official Boy official without 


Scout Seal 













The Uniform worn in this illustra- 
tion is the Outdoor Service Outfit. 
It consists of V-neck Shirt and Shorts, 
Neckerchief, Slide, Belt and Stock- 
ings. 


Price complete, $4.75 
(Hat, $2.95 extra) 


Manufactured by 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
Sole Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS AND THE NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
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‘You can shoot straighter 
than Daniel Boone! 


(First of a series of pioneer stories) 
Wis a woodsman was Daniel Boone! What a wonder- 





ful shot—as those old timers had to be! From boy- 
hood he was skilled in the use of a rifle. He was deadly 
when a kill meant meat—always cool when lives were at stake. 
Often the danger came from Indians on the warpath; some- 
times from savage beasts. 

In Hartley’s biography of Boone we read: ‘‘He was scarcely 
able to carry a gun when he was shooting all the squirrels, 
raccoons, and even wild cats he could find. Other lads in the 
neighborhood were soon taught by him the use of the rifle. 
On one occasion, they all started out for a hunt, and were 
returning homeward, when suddenly a wild cry was heard in 
the woods. The boys screamed out, ‘A panther! A panther!’ 
and ran off as fast as they could. Boone stood firmly, looking 
around for the animal. It was a panther indeed. His eyes 
lighted upon him just in the act of springing toward him; in 
an instant he leveled his rifle and shot him through the heart.” 

But, great shots as Boone and those old bordermen were— 
you boys should shoot straighter today! And why not? 
Modern guns are vastly superior to the muzzle loading long 
rifles of a hundred years ago. 

Then just think of the improvements in ammunition! Re- 
gardless of the accuracy with which they held, the pioneers 
were not backed up by powder such as you now have. The 
science of ballistics was not what it is now. 

Spark photography was undreamed of—yet this recent amazing Peters 
development has been the means of more progress in improving ammuni- 


tion than has ever been possible in any previous period. Bullets are 
now photographed in flight with an exposure of but a millionth of a second! 


Daniel Boone had constantly to be cleaning his rifle. Neglect or in- 
ability to do so destroyed accuracy and power. Yet you never need to 
clean yours at all, if you have the barrel perfectly clean to start with and 
then shoot only Peters Rust/ess thereafter. 


Peters Rustless ammunition positively will not rust, pit or corrode a 
barrel—yet costs no more. It will shoot straighter, harder and faster than 
the ammunition of Daniel Boone’s day. And that’s why we say you can 
shoot straighter than Daniel Boone. 


Insist your Dealer gives you Peters Rustless. Write us for booklet 
entitled ‘What Happens After The Shot Is Fired.’’ It’s free—it’s 
illustrated—and tells about spark photography and improved ammu- 
nition. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. E-47, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Every Boy Needs a 






The Remington 
Official Knife 
R. 3 33 Boy 
Scouts of America 


Knife Like This Aa A A 


HETHER you're tinkering with Then there’s a big cutting blade that’s 
a radio, making an aeroplane,or a dandy. It’s so sharp it bites right into 
opening a can of beans on a hike, the the toughest wood. Fine stag handle 
Remington Official Scout Knife will with a shackle to fasten on your chain 


come in handy. 


It has a screw-driver blade long enough 
to work with and made to fit all ordi- 


or belt. 


This is the knife you want. Your dealer 


nary screws; a bottle-opener, patented has it or can get it easily. Write for a 
can-opener, and punch, orscraper blade. circular that tells all about it. 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 


25 Broadway 


Remmgton, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


113 Years of Quality 
New York City 
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MAY flowers are now in order—May-bes or 

may-be-nots are with us all of the time 
and one of the may-bes that we hope for this 
month is May-be Old Idle Five Minutes hasn’t 
come out of the April showers yet and may-be 
we shall escape his pestiferous time killing, idling 
methods at least once this season. 

But supposing—suppo-sup-su-s- SAY!— 
What’s that dark shadow falling across the 
May flowers and these leaves? It takes shape 
—it looks like— Why, it’s our old enemy, Idle 
Five Minutes himself! 

Boys! Let’s all together tell him one big 
“YOU MAY NOT!” and let him see that we 
don’t mean May-be. 

Send in your best and loudest wise-cracks 
and for each one accepted and published an 
award of a Scout Diary will be made. 

No contributions returned unless accom- 
panied bya stamped, return addressed envelope. 


The Reason 

Frrst FARMER: You know I have a lot of 
horses and my white horses eat more than my 
black horses. 

SECOND FARMER: How’s that? 

First FARMER: Well, I figured it out and 
the only reason I can give is that I have four 
white horses and two black ones. 


Monotonous Life 


Sap: I hear that a man gets run over every 
half hour in London. 
Rap: Poor fellow. 








And Now for a Train 


FootBatt CoacH: What experience have 
you had? 

FRESHMAN: Well, last summer I was hit by 
two autos and a truck. 


Snappy 
Tom Stow: Are you going to wait for me? 
Jm Go: Sure, if you come right now. 


Home Run 
Customs OrricraL: What have you to de- 


clare? 
RETURNING PASSENGER: I declare that I’m 


glad to get back. 
Solid Advice 
First Scout: This cold weather chills me 


to the bone. : 
Seconp Scout: You should wear a heavier 


hat. 
Come Again 
SERVANT: The doctor is here, sir. 
ABSENT-MINDED ProreEssor: I can’t see him. 
Tell him I’m sick. 
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A Larger Order 
Juu: Where will we eat to-day, John? 
Joun: Let’s eat up the street. 
Jum: No, I don’t like asphalt. 


Taking Steps 


Bic One: How far is it to the next town 


mate? : 
Lirrte One: About five miles, but a big 
fellow like you should do it in three. 
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Why He Couldn’t 
Tm: I know every language but Greek. 
Jr: Let me hear you speak French. 
Tm: Oh, that’s all Greek to me. 


A Scotch Pair 


Son: Say ma, these new pants are too tight 
for me, they’re tighter than my skin. 

Ma: Don’t be foolish son, there ain’t any- 
thing tighter than your skin. 

_Son: These pants, are, ma. I can sit down 
in my skin but I can’t in these pants 








Some Change 
‘‘Life’s a comic business. Before the war I 
was a professional elephant hunter.” 
“Really, and what are you doing now?” 
“Trying to sell insect-powder.” 


Wise Boy 
Motuer: If you wanted to go fishing, why 
didn’t you come and ask me first. 
Jounny: Because I wanted to go fishing. 


A Big Disadvantage 
Drucaist (to stout wife): Don’t come into 
the store for a minute, I am trying to sell 
six bottles of my fat reducing medicine. 


Out of Reach 


Tramp: Say, boy, your dog bit me on the 
ankle. 

Boy: Well, dat’s as high as he can reach. 
You wouldn’t expect a little pup like him to 
bite you on your neck, would you? 


A New Second-Hand Story 


“Ts this a second-hand store?” 
“Yes.” 
“Well I need one on my watch.” 





Jm: I heard Tom was hurt, how did it 
happen? 

Jack: Well you see that ditch over there. 

Jm: Yes. 

Jack: Well, he didn’t. 


Careful 
First Crass Scout: Come in, Tenderfoot. 
TENDERFOOT: Will your dog bite. me? 
First Crass Scout: You know a barking 
dog never bites. 
TENDERFOOT: But I don’t know when he 
will stop barking. 


Wanted—A Soft Spot 


Freppie: What’s the matter, can’t you 
skate? 

Epptz (trying for the first time) : I don’t know 
yet, I can’t stand up long enough to find out. 


A Live One 

Johnnie was walking through the field with a 
companion when he spied a bull rushing 
straight for them. He turned like a flash and ran 
for the fence. When they were out of danger his 
companion said to him, “I thought you said you 
would face death without fear.” ‘‘Yes,” said 
Johnnie, ‘but that bull wasn’t dead.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS. 


Kid Lightning 
himself 


They say that Pete once dropped 
his stick in a relay—lost 90 yards 
that way—and ran his legs off to 
win by a fifth of a second! Be- 
lieve it—for that boy can make 
a greyhound look like a lame 
cow! 


And you needn’t go far to find 
out the answer. “I owe my speed 
and wind to steady training and 
keeping healthy,” says Pete. And 
nothing helps like cleanliness. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Pete, so he cleans his teeth 
as his coach advises—with 
Colgate’s. Delicious and peppy, 
Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the moment it’s brushed 
onteeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities—sweetening 
allsurfaces—brightening, whiten- 
ing the teeth . . . . pepping up 
the gums. . . making the mouth 
feel healthy—and zowie! How 
clean! 


Take a tip from Pete .... use 
Colgate’s....you’ll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 














Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE, Dept. B-1844, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 





Name 








the Marie Antoinette meanwhile. 











Address 
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| The Pilot of the | 
i Cloud Patrol | 














He looked aloft. There were cumulous clouds 
above them. Those clouds were ten thousand 
feet up while the Black Hawk was roaring along 
at the five thousand foot level, and bucking a 
cross wind. Those clouds were drifting west- 
ward. He might add five or ten miles an 
hour to their air-speed if he climbed up to the 


ten thousand foot level and took advantage] 


of the air currents. 

He tilted the Black Hawk’s nose a little and 
slowly climbed. The altimeter read six, then 
seven, then eight thousand feet. At nine 
thousand feet the wind was on their tail and 
both he and Dan stared hard at the air- 
speed indicator and smiled happily as they saw 
the needle crawl higher and higher. Their 


speed was terrific. Better than any Fullerton | § 


plane had ever done. Better than any plane 
of their class had ever attained before. 

On they sped. The silver ribbon of the 
Delaware flashed below them, the Water Gap 
was far to their right. They had left the 
Lackawanna Railroad tracks now. They 
angled across another line of tracks and still 
another. Don identified them as the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad tracks. Easton was behind 
them. Bethlehem just under them. Allen- 
town ahead of them. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tracks swung in sight a little later, and 
Don took them as their guide. They were 
flying over the Susquehanna River. On they 
sped. They left the river and crossed the low 
rolling Pennsylvania mountains. Harrisburg, 
with the state capitol standing out in bold 
relief, loomed ahead, with the Pennsylvania 
tracks stretching on to the westward. 

Beyond Harrisburg, Dan clutched Don’s 
arm, and pointed ahead. Far in the hazy 
distance were four planes, three in a bunch 
and one well out ahead. They were the 
trailers in the big race, and Don as he saw 
them realized that they were cutting down 
the distance between them and the leaders 
swiftly. They might stand some chance of 
getting a place in the big Reliability contest 
after all. 

At Altoona they overhauled the rear plane. 
It was the Blue and Gold Eto. The Black 
Hawk sped past with a rush and cut down the 
next and next in line. The Pom and the 
Fairchild passed behind with the green and 
orange Baro a mile ahead and lower down. 
Ten minutes later, crossing the summit of the 
mountains, the Black Hawk, fairly, screaming 
through the sky, passed the Baro two thousand 
feet above. 

“Four down,” yelled Don happily. “We 
won’t be the last to come in anyhow.” 

Dan could only guess what he said because 
the terrific roar of the motor drowned his 
voice. But he nodded and grinned and a 
few moments later pointed ahead again. 

Two more planes were in sight, widely 
separated. The Fullerton was cutting down 
the distance on both of them. 

The nearest proved to be the vermilion 
Petcarn, and the more distant, Don was sur- 
prised to discover as he drew up to it, was the 
English plane, the V. D., one of the favorites 
in the race. Something was wrong with the 
machine. It was laboring heavily. 

The Black Hawk drew abreast of it and 
started to forge past. Don looked across the 
air space at the pilot. He seemed busy with 
some adjustment. But even as Don watched 
he saw the driver straighten up and wave to 
him, and presently the English plane began to 
gather tremendous speed, and to stick very 
close to the flying Black Hawk. Evidently 
whatever trouble the plane had been laboring 
under had been corrected by the pilot, for its 
air speed increased tremendously. Indeed, 
an individual race developed between the 
Fullerton and the Englishman, and they 
fairly tore through the air, first one ahead 
and then the other for the next hour or longer. 

That sprint carried them all the way to 
Pittsburgh, and they overhauled and passed 


It became a mad race with the smoky 
stacks of the steel city in sight, and the black 
and white pylon of the field, the first turning 
point, on the horizon. But the Black Hawk 
had the advantage of height. Flying ten 
thousand feet up, Don’s ship was twice as 
high as the V. D., and in the zoom downward 
for the pylon the Fullerton gathered terrific 
speed—more than it had yet attained during 
the race. The result was that the Black 
Hawk walked away from the Englishman 
and made the pylon a hundred yards in ad- 
vance, while the big crowd, that had gathered 









on the aviation field, cheered mightily, for 
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in that Lad / 


MORE so today than ever before— 
the older players at every club 
have their eyes peeled for signs of 
promise in the younger golfers. 


Thirty years ago the idea persisted 
that golf was an ‘‘old man’s el 
But not so any more—for golf is the 
game of youth!'—and every tournament 
proves it. Many of the Champions of 
yesterday are still young in years— 
but the Champions 4 today are 
younger still. Yes, golf is a young 
man’s game. It takes young muscles— 
young arms — young legs — young 
hearts to play it best. 

Of course you'll play—sooner or 
later. The sooner the better. Start young, 
while the muscles are supple and when 
the swing of a club flows more nat- 
urally than older players are ever able 
to know. The ole players will be 
watching you and some day you may 
cause them to exclaim: ‘There's 
championship stuff in that lad!"’ 


But to get the most out of your pos- 
sibilities you should have a complete 
harmonized set of MACGREGORS. 
Speak to dad about it and the chances 
are he'll agree your clubs should be as 
good as his own. He'll want you to 
play well. Remind him that the best 
are the cheapest in the end—for your 


MACGREGORS will last years and 


years. 


We will be glad to send you the name 
of the golf professional or dealer nearest 
you. Write us direct, if you wish, for 
catalog and further information. 


THE CRAWFORD, MCGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 
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Look 
,, SHOES: 


=To succeed in any walk of 
life, neat-looking shoes 
help make the good im- 
pression you must give! 
Be “polished”—spend 2 
minutes a day with 


SuinovA Zi 


The Home Shoe Polishes 
All Colors—At All Dealers 











at your 










P. S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
shine! Use 2 x 1 or Shinola—Tan for body 
and fenders (will not affect color of car). 
Use 2 1w 1 Black for the top. 















* or join the orchestra. Many boys pay their 


A Heap 


of FUN 





for YOU and Your GHUM 


Learn to Play Duets 
on Your Bueschers— 


It’s the greatest sport of all—learning to 
melee am Saxophone. Don’t miss it. 
ou and your chum can have a heap of 
fun. It wont take long—soon you will be 
laying all the popular pieces as duets. 
hen you can join the school band or 
orchestra, or start a neighborhood orches- 
tra of your own. 
When you go to college, play in the band 


way through college by playing in dance 
orchestras outside. 

At parties, your duets will be the hit of 
the program; popularity is certain to be 
yours. All your lives you will have fun at 
entertainments, at social functinus, as well 
as at home, playing on your 


Ba, 


True Tone Saxophones 


For duets, no two instruments make sweeter 
monies than the Buescher E flat Alto and the 
uescher B flat Tenor or Soprano Saxophones. 
With these two full-toned, easy playing instru- 
ments, you and your chum can soon play all the 
latest popular music. 
Only a Buescher Gives You ALL These Features: 
Patented Snap-on Pads — greatest improve- 
ment for beauty of tone—easy toreplace—no more 
cementing. No lost time waiting for repairs. 
Patented Automatic Octave Key — always 
positive. an 
Hands never moved from one playing position. 


fessional players. 
ply om a at right and mail today. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2779 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana. 







It will surprise 
Easy to Play 2 sure 
easy it is to play a Buescher—its many pat- 
ented improvements — found on no other 
make — will enable you to progress more 
quickly, 


6-Day Trl <a 


can try out any 
Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone, 
Trumpet or any other instrument for 6 
days in your own home, without obligation 
to keep it. We have a payment plan that 
makes it easy for you toown your Buescher 
— a little down and a little each month. 
ee ae ee ae oe oe ee eee ee 
a Buescher Band Instrument Co., (817) 
i _ 2779 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
a Gentlemen — Without obligating me in any way, 
§ send me your free literature mention instru- 
i ment interested in, 


eZE 





they had been able to watch the race between 
the two machines for a long distance despite 
the smoky atmosphere. A ten minute control 
stop and they were on their way again. 

For a mile beyond the field the V. D. 
clung to the Black Hawk’s tail. Then sud- 
denly it appeared to experience engine trouble 
again for it began to drop far behind as the 
Black Hawk, climbing steadily, sped onward. 
When the red and blue English plane became 
a mere speck in the distance, Don shouted: 

“That’s seven down. We’re in eighth 
position. Not so bad. We may overhaul 
some more between here and Washington!” 

But the cross country dash to Washington 
proved to be the most monotonous part of the 
long race. Wooded hills, high mountains. 
silver streams and pleasant villages slipped 
past beneath the Black Hawk, but no more 
contestants appeared on the horizon. As 
they reached the Maryland border, Don made 
out a white machine, down in a big hay field. 
He zoomed to a height of about a thousand 
feet above the ground as he sped past and saw 
that the Chillingsworth had been forced out 
of the race and had made an unexpected, but 
safe landing in a big hay field. The pilot and 
assistant waved to them as they roared south- 
ward. 

The dome of the Capitol and the orderly 
streets of Washington were in sight before they 
discovered any more planes ahead. Then they 
located two, the blue and varnished Vedor- 
Benz just making the pylon at Bolling Field, 
and the green Pauling speeding northward a 
mile ahead. 

‘“‘There’s our next two. We're after them 
in a cloud of star dust,” yelled Don enthu- 
siastically as he zoomed downward to the 
field. Another ten minute control stop and 
the Black Hawk cut loose in full pursuit of the 
two planes that took off a minute before. 

Overhauling the Vedor-Benz to be a task. 
Mile after mile the blue and varnished bird 
kept ahead of the Black Hawk. They both 
overtook and passed the green Pauling, but 
it was not until they were roaring their way 
high above the mist enshrouded Baltimore that 
the Black Hawk drew abreast of the blue plane, 
then slowly forged ahead and left it behind. 

“Nine down. Boy, we are not doing so 
badly at that. I begin to think we’ve got a 
chance in this race. We're in fifth position 
with only the Fancher, Spad, Cord and 
Hobson leading us. I wonder how far ahead 
they are?” shouted Don. 

Dan shook his head. He only half under- 
stood what Don had said, for the wind had 
snatched the words from his lips and the roar 
of the motor had drowned them completely. 

Don peered steadily ahead as the Black 
Hawk roared onward on a course straight for 
Wilmington, and Philadelphia where the home 
stretch to Ovington began. 

On and on thundered the bird thing. Far 
to the left gleamed the Atlantic, vague in the 
hazy distance. Ahead earth and sky blended 
in a gray mist. Somewhere in that mist the 
four lead planes were hidden as they roared 
their way toward the finish line. How far 
ahead they were and which was leading Don 
wondered? He had an idea that the Golden 
Eagle was well out in front. He almost hoped 
so for if the Black Hawk could not win for some 
reason or another he wanted to see the Hobson 
come home first. He hoped he could come in 
sight of the golden yellow machine Graham 
was flying. He would give anything to over- 
haul it; to have a brush with it. But that 
was expecting almost too much. The Hobson 
was far too fast to be overtaken he was afraid. 

Wilmington passed beneath them, and 
presently they were following the gleaming 
Delaware toward Philadelphia. 

Within sight of the city he caught the 
glisten of the two planes far ahead. They 
looked like the Cord and the Fancher, having 
a brush with each other. But he saw, with a 
feeling of satisfaction, that the Black Hawk 
was slowly but surely running them down. 
At Trenton he caught up with them, and at 
Lakehurst as they flashed over the big Navy 
hangar where the Los Angeles was housed he 
passed both and caught sight of the Fancher 
in the distance. 

“Wow. On the home stretch, in third place 
with the Fancher just ahead. Not so bad,” 
he yelled enthusiastically as he nursed the 
Black Hawk to still greater heights and sped 
onward. 

“Air-speed! Air speed! That’s the thing 
we need. More and more of it!” he kept 
chanting to himself as he watched the air-speed 
indicator eagerly. 

He’ did everything he knew to increase the 
terrific speed of the Black Hawk and so ad- 
vantageously did he use every air-current that 
the silver and black ship fairly screamed 
through the sky as it raced northward. 

They were running down the Fancher. At 
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Princeton, above the college grounds, he over- 
hauled the silver and blue plane and passed 
it five thousand feet high. 

“Second place! Wow! And there’s the 
Golden Eagle! Out there! Look at him, 
Dan!” he yelled almost wildly, for far off to 
the northeast, and going like a streak gleamed 
the gold and black plane that Graham and 
Maul were driving. 

Could they cut down that big lead the 
Hobson had before they reached Ovington? 
Could they overhaul and pass the Golden 
Eagle? They had cut down the handicap the 
Hobson had had on them at the start. But 
could they overcome the rest before the finish 
line was reached? 

Don was on the edge of his seat. Every 
muscle was tensed. His jaw was squared. His 
eyes glowed with the light of determination 
and his lips were compressed into thin straight 
lines. He did everything he could to get the 
very utmost of speed that was in the Black 

awk. 

And slowly but surely the Fullerton plane 
responded to his efforts and sped through the 
air still faster. They were gaining. - There 
was no doubt of it. The Hobson’s lead was 
being cut down. Ten more miles to fly and 
the Hobson scarcely a mile ahead. On they 
roared. Mile after mile flashed beneath them. 
They were five miles from Ovington. The 
Golden Eagle was scarcely a quarter of a mile 
ahead. A quarter of a mile ahead and five 
thousand feet down, for once again Don was 
flying up very close to the white and fluffy 
clouds that hung in the summer sky. But he 
needed the extra height. He wanted it for one 
ows headlong dive downward across the finish 
ine. 

Ovington was three miles away. He could 
see the top of the pylon above the treetops. 
The Hobson was scarcely a hundred yards out 
in front beneath them. On they sped. Another 
mile passed, and still another. The field with 
its tremendous crowd was in sight. A sea of 
upturned faces were gazing toward them. 
The Black Hawk and the Golden Eagle were on 
even terms—on even terms save that Don’s 
ship was twice as high as the Hobson. 

The finish pylon was in sight. It gleamed 
white in the middle distance. Don was 
measuring the angle of descent with his eye. 
All would be won or lost in the last half mile. 
He made ready to dive for the finish line. It 
was his only chance. 

Suddenly he tipped the nose of the Fullerton 
downward and opened up everything, and 
with a terrific roar the Black Hawk started at 
a sharp angle downward headed straight for 
the pylon that was their goal. And the speed 
of their drop combined with the motors power 
made the plane plunge toward the finish line 
with the swiftness of a flash of lightning. 

The Hobson drove a moment later. But 
being twice as high as the Golden Eagle 
Don’s machine was traveling far the faster. 
At three thousand feet they were absolutely 
even. At two thousand feet the Fullerton was 
a hundred feet ahead. At a thousand feet 
they leveled off and the Black Hawk, with a 
mighty roar, sped across the finish a hundred 
and fifty feet ahead of the Golden Eagle, and 
the winner despite a tremendous handicap. 

With a roar of enthusiasm sounded from the 
huge crowd when the Fullerton plane dropped 
to the field and taxied in a cloud of dust to- 
ward the far end before it turned and came 
back to the judges’ stand once more. To see 
the silver and black craft that had been the 
last to leave the field come in the first by the 
narrowest margin set the crowd wild. They 
paid small heed to the Golden - Eagle but 
cheered and cheered the Fullerton as the 
Hobson taxied up beside the Black Hawk and 
came to a full stop. Lieutenant Graham and 
Paul Maul climbed out and with hands ex- 
tended came toward Don and Dan. The two 
boys leaped from the cockpit to greet them. 

“That was a great race you flew Harmon 
and—why it isn’t Harmon. It’s Craig and 
Dan England,” exclaimed Gordon Graham. 
Then he demanded: ‘Where is Harmon? 
What happened? Why did you turn back 
anyhow?” 

But before Don could answer Mr. Fullerton 
and a small crowd of his friends swept down 
upon them to congratulate Don and Dan 
effusively. 

“Great race? I’ll say so, Graham. That 
was a race won under a big handicap,”’ said 
Mr. Fullerton and briefly he told Graham of 
what had happened to Harmon and why the 
Black Hawk turned back. 

“But you flew a great race yourself, Gra- 
ham,” he added. “I’ve had men watching you 
all along the course. Nothing reckless in any 
way. I want to congratulate you, too. And 
I’ve a bit of news you'll be interested in. 
Mr. Hobson, your chief, and I have decided 
to join partners and combine the climbing 
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Start Your Plans 
Now for the 
Best Summer Ever 


It’s out of the question to stay indoors these 
warm spring days—but, boy, what fun it is 
to get out on the road astride a Columbia bike! 
There’s something in the air that combines 
with the whirr of a shining Columbia to start 
the old joy cells vibrating. 


It’s not a question of a few happy days, though! 
That’s just the start. There are whole months 
ahead in which your handsome and sturdy 
Columbia will roll you along from one pleasure 
to another. There’s no end to the places your 
Columbia will take you. It’s even fun to run 
errands—and profitable, too. 


You'll have reason to be proud of your Co- 
lumbia—America’s leading bicycle since 1877. 
It has a new parking stand. It has aluminum 
pedals that can’t possibly rust. It has tough 
cord tires. Distinctive colors and exclusive 
features. It has everything necessary for the 
hard service demanded of it by Boy Scouts. 
And the lustrous chromium plate is just like 
that used on all the principal bright parts of 
today’s automobiles. 


Speaking of automobiles, the new ‘Columbia 
Wings,” given free with every Columbia, add 
the same class to your bicycle that similar 
metal ornaments do to the finest cars. These 
bright, plated Wings, securely fastened to the 
handle bars, symbolize the easy speed of your 
Columbia. 


Fill out and mail the coupon now for your free 
copy of the beautiful catalog. Then start 
making plans for the best spring and summer 
you ever had. 

P. S.—Just for good 
measure, we’ll in- 
clude an article by 
Notre Dame’s Knute 
Rockne with your 
catalog. Send today. 


WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Also makers of the fa- 

mous Columbia Bicyclets, 

Boycycles, Cyclets and 
Coaster Wagons. 




















WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING co., 
Dept. 9C, Westfield, Massachusetts 


Please send your free catalog and article by Knute Rockne. 
I want to start my plans now for the best summer ever. 





qualities of the Golden Eagle and the speed 
of the Black Hawk in one machine. And we’ll 
need test pilots; several of them. We'll need 
one very badly now until Harmon gets out of 
the hospital, which I’m happy to state will 
be in a couple of weeks at the longest, for he 
is not as seriously injured as I feared he 
might be. So I want to hire you back again, 
Graham, as our test pilot, and you can bring 
your grease monkeys, Maul and Muir, with 
you. I’d offer Don Craig and Dan England 
jobs as test pilots too, only I know that at 
the end of their summer vacation they intend 
to go back to school. But I’m going to keep 
my eyes on both of them and give them real 
jobs just as soon as they finish with college. 
Will you come back with us, Graham, and 
abandon that dangerously foolish flying school 
of yours?” 

“You bet your boots I will, Mr. Fullerton,” 
said Graham enthusiastically while Don and 
Dan offered him and Paul their heartiest 
congratulations. 

THE END. 








The Great Scout- 
ing Month of May 


(Concluded from page 27) 
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osprey secure its finny victim, only to be robbed 
of it by the white-headed eagle. 

At noon time we built our little fire on the 
shore, made our toast and toasted our meat, 
carefree, healthy and clean minded, and we 
enjoying a real day in the open. Sometimes 
we had lunch together in the shelter of a dense 
thicket on an islet way up north on unnamed 
lakes, while we listened to the wild geese flying 
overhead or peeked slyly at a group of tremen- 
dous big moose playing in the water at the edge 
of the opposite shore; or noted with interest a 
beaver come swimming down the lake with a lot 
of green stuff in his mouth. Those hikes were 
much more enjoyable than any of our killing 
excursions, and the strange part about it is 
that the wild creatures seemed to know the 
difference. We found it much easier to ap- 
proach and watch these creatures when we 
were unarmed than when we were carrying 
our rifles. 

Yes, May’s the time for hiking and identi- 
fying growing plants, but do not pick the wild 
flowers, there are too few of them. The 
crazy automobilists are stripping our land of 
everything that is beautiful and leaving in its 
place old tin cans, newspapers, luncheon 
wrappings and discarded bits of bread and 
butter and fruit. So, if you discover some pink 
moccasin flowers, erroneously styled lady- 
slippers by writers who never saw a moccasin, 
or some yellow moccasin flowers or the fringed 
pink orchids or the little brown orchids or the 
green ones, or the trailing arbutus or the won- 
derful blue-fringed gentians, which, by the way, 
do not come until the latter part of the summer, 
or the wake robins, take off your hat to them, 
give them the Scout smile, but do not tell any- 
body where they are growing, because the next 
person that comes along may thoughtlessly 
grab them up, roots and all, and go tripping 
gaily to dump them in an automobile, thus 
wiping them out of existence. 

No, boys, we are here to protect our friends, 
the flowers, the trees, the mammals, and the 
birds; we form no part of the arm of destruc- 
tion. We will not even go with the so-called 
botanists who want to pull these things up 
by the roots in order, they say, to explain 
them to us; but really in order to enlarge their 
selfishly made collections. Being a scientist 
does not always mean being a Scout. When 
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HAVE MORE FUN IN HOODS 












we return from our hikes, our note books will 
be overflowing with most interesting material | 
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THE HUSKY 


All around sport shoe. Hygeen 
insole. Special Comfort toe 
ttern. Rugged cut-out sole. 
ew toe-cap. Nickel eyelets. 
Bright red trim. 






do we go 
from here: 


1" recrntermmenntetiaancaemnanieentaaemae 
GOOD hike calls for lively footwork. arte 3 
Walk, run, climb, push, pull—you we. e ROODA 


can do them all better if your feet are 
in real athletic-built shoes—like Hoods, 


Hoods are made to do what the feet do. 
They have heel-to-toe flexibility. Nar- 
row shanks sturdily support the arches 
under any strain. Outseams prevent 
skin chafing. Hoods are built on special 
athletic lasts. Hoods feel well, look well 
and wear well. And you can find a Hood 
at the price you want to pay. Ask 
your shoe dealer for Hoods by name. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 


For Comfort. Hoods 
have outside seams that pre- 
vent chafing; instep straps 
and narrow shanks that sup- 
port the arches; some Hoods 
have sponge cushion heels 
that protect against bruises. 
For Wear. Hoods have 
the Smokrepe or Tire Tread 
soles that stand the wear 
and tear of active feet. 
For Health. Hoods 
have the Hygeen insole that 
is non-absorbing and which 
prevents unpleasant per- 
spiration odor. 

For Style. Hoods are 
smart and snappy in design. 
White, brown and patterned 
uppers. Handsome nickel 
eyelets. 

















Look for the Hood Arrow 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. | 
Please send me a copy of your book on Indoor 






and Outdoor Sports. B. L.—2 
DNS Gasser cecsnseve +e: .ccdédebpoowseve 
Ask cit dain tie i ais Aig wk o6's betbe cate cea 60 ge cesecee 
P- es de SR Po ey ere AE RR ee 


and Outdoor Sports 
It’s free. If he cannot , 




















su write to Dealer’s Name. .........--seceeceeresess — 
aay ies Le 
HOOD MAKES - CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS + RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Fa of the Waters 


The minute you get into a boat driven by the New 
Lockwood Silent Chief, you will see why we call it 
“the moccasin-footed brave of the waters.’’ Un- 
usual in power and endurance, last year the fastest 
of the tribe of Class B Outboards, it is now re- 
markably silent in operation. Disagreeable exhaust 
noises are gone. A new Lockwood improvement— 
Water-Sealed Exhaust—smothers both noises and 
gases under water, without any loss of power. You 
can throw the throttle wide open, shoot through the water 


at racing s without disturbing fishermen or et dew g 
cottagers. Youdon’t have toshout toyour friends in the 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


Other new features of this great Motor include Extended 
Automatic Oiling, Protected Gasoline Gauge, Improved 
Carburetor and New Convenient Control. You shou ehould know 
all about this New Silent Chief, how its exhaust gases are 
quietly released under water without loss of power—how it 
guides itself when you let go, how it decisively 
won 10 out of 12 of the hig est racin honors in 
its class, how other outstanding ‘wood fea- 
tures have made it the ee Class B Motor. 
Write or send coupon below for the new 1929 
Lockwood catalog It tells all about the Lock- 
wood Silent Chief, also describes the Ace, 
and the Racing Chief. 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR CoO. 
926 S. Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 








































Most Lock- 
wood Deal- 
eTs are now 


g scribing the Lockwood “Silent Chief,” the “Ace” 


of Power 


in position “Racing Chi 
to extend ; — 
convenient 4 
Time Pay- | ltteteteateteteteteteetteeteteettettt eee 
ments. without ANY Loss ' 
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There is no quickness of 
action without quickness of 
mind—a faculty which target 
practice helps to develop. 

und mind is a factor of 
good health, and health is 
usually enjoyed through clean 
active life. 

The center of sport today 
is America, and our was 
generation ought to 
higher and higher the noble 
a of he! fathers. 

BELLANCA. 





G. M. Bellanca 


flyer and airplane builder 


SAYS THAT TARGET PRACTICE HELPS 
TO DEVELOP QUICKNESS OF MIND 


Boys! 


St. your = copy of the 

y Manual. to your 
ae leandwose or sporting 
goods dealer and ask him for 


IUSEPPE M. BELLANCA designed and built the 
plane in which Clarence Chamberlin made his 
record-breaking flight from New York to Germany. 


Himself an expert with rifles as he is with aircraft, Mr. S. free copy of the Daley 
Manual—a book written just 
for boys. 


Bellanca understands the value of starting target practice 
young, and keeping everlastingly at it. Like so many 
other authorities, he gives you good counsel. 

Join the millions of boys who have started their course in marks- 
manship with Daisy Air Rifles during the past forty years. Then 
notice how target practice with the Daisy will improve your aim 
and speed. 

Your dealer will show you the Daisy Pump Gun, with the same 
snappy sporting lines as the high-powered magazine rifles used by 
explorers and big game hunters. Safe and accurate like all Daisy 
Air Rifles, the Pump Gun shoots 50 times without reloading. $5 at 
all dealers, other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY 43 RI 

















for the real Scout scientists, our sketch books 
filled with sketches or photographs and our 
, miads filled with most interesting adventures 
| and experiences which will interest anyone 
who loves the open as do the Scouts. 

Oh, yes, we have adventures on these hikes. 
I mind one time when the afore-mentioned 
Mr. Gregor sank through the snow which 
covered the ice into a spring hole. He had a 
loaded double-barreled shot-gun in his hand, 
and it was my painful duty to pull him out by 
grasping the muzzle of that loaded gun. 
First, however, I made him grasp the butt of 
the gun far enough back so that his finger 
could not, by accident, reach the trigger. That 
was the time we had to build a rousing fire in 
the shelter of the balsams and dry our friend 
out, for it was zero weather. 

In speaking to the men of the Camp Fire 
Club of America, on Buckskin Night, the writer 
said: “I want you men to be back of the 
Scout Movement. We are teaching the Scouts 
to love the open, we have sent them to the 
Antarctic and to. Africa. on exploring expe- 
ditions, and we are making of them better men 
than ourselves.” 

The great banquet hall of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania was filled with men of wild and pictur- 
esque appearance. There were cowboys with 
their chaps and two-gallon hats; there were 
Indians with their beaded buckskin clothes; 
there were pioneers in plain buckskin clothes 
and coonskin caps. Some men came all the 
way from Cheyenne to attend the banquet, 
and when your Commissioner appealed to them 
to back the Scout Movement, they shouted 
with one accord: ‘“Whoop-pee, we’re with 
you, Uncle Dan.” 

This Scout Movement is great because it is 
composed of the greatest force on earth, and 
that is BOYHOOD! Why? Because some- 
where in the mind and heart of a boy is hidden 
a hero, a saint and an angel; somewhere hid- 
den there is a George Washington, a Ben 
Franklin, a Thomas Edison, a Lindbergh, an 
Abe Lincoln, and we men, we grown-up boys, 
realize that it is only necessary to give the 
boys the proper opportunity to develop the 
great ideals in their souls in order to produce 
a group of great men like unto those named. 

You are not a crowd of long-faced, solemn 
kids; real greatness seldom comes from such 
boys. It would not be right; in fact, it would 
be a sin to make you boys solemn, ‘dour and 
gloomy in the month of May. No ‘siree! We 
want you to shout and sing, and throw up 
your heels and yell with joy. 

The earth is full of fun; the earth is full of 
pleasure; the earth is full of joy if we know 
how to find it; but you must carry it with you, 
as you do. It is that fun, that joy and that 
cleanness of mind that inspires the men to 
work for you and to spend their money for you, 
to build camps for you and to give up their 
time to help you. It makes them younger; 
it makes their eyes brighter; it makes their 
hearts warmer and makes the hard business 
man less tight-fisted and more generous—that 
is, you fellows are doing this. The real truth 
of it is you boys are reforming the men of the 
world, so you have a great apemey on 
your young shoulders. 
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| Rmmens of India | 
nent from page 44) : 


Fenton-Smith turned in the boat and looked 
behind him. He smiled at the bow oar: He 
nodded to number two. 

““Good—good old George,” he said. 

Houston raised his wet face, and his swollen 
lip framed the question, “Why?” he asked. 

And Fenton-Smith understood. ‘After we 
got—got down here, I decided—decided you 
were the better oar. You refused—refused 
my first wire, so I trumped—trumped up the 
hospital story to get rid—rid of Brenslow.” 

Then Dewberry called his men to their oars, 
and slowly they struggled to the bank. There 
on the landing-pier was a great crowd of Ox- 
ford men, cheering the victors. And in front 
of them all danced Brenslow, waving his arms 
and shouting. 

When the boat touched the pier the crew 
were lifted from their seats and assisted back 
from the water’s edge. Through his tears 
Houston saw the ninth Lord Brenslow standing 
before him. The young Englishman was hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“Jolly well rowed, President of the United 
States. Jolly well rowed, the President.” 

“‘Tha—thanks,” sobbed the young Amer- 
ican, taking the outstretched hand, ‘thanks 





a lot, Empress of India.” 
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PEG j 
Dad went the limit 


and got me the 


Best There Is $s 





Boys who ride 


America’s Finest Bicycle 
know exactly why it’s 


“The Best There Is’’ 
The Mobicycle $45 


without extra equipment 


The Super Mobike $50 


Completely equipped with the latest 

and best of everything, and other models 

fully described in our catalog in colors. 
Prices range from $32.50 to $67.50. 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 
and JUNIORCYCLES (Sidewalk Cycles) 


are the same high 
grade as our bicycles. 


Send for folder describing the new 
IVER JOHNSON .z22 Caliber Safety Rifle 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
New York, 151 Chambers St. 

Chicago | 
108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco 
717 Market St. 
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JUNIORCYCLE VELOCIPEDE 














BOY SCO 


New Illustrated Catalog of Sur- .} 
plus Army Goods lists mene things ‘ 
ou need for somolng, hiking. ing. etc. 
‘ents, Shirts, 
Breeches, Bugles. H: WD = 
at bargain oulens +.) 4c stam 
today for copy. Established 1866. 


Army & & Revy Suppl 
Dept. 300. Box 1835, poly <e Virginia \ 










HERE'S no dispute as to 


Prices: ownership when clothes are 

3 doz. $1.50 marked with Cash’s names. 
doz. 2. For school, camping, vacation- 
9doz. 2.50 ing, traveling, the one sure way 
12 doz. 3.00 to prove your clothes are your 


own, to prevent losses and to 
Order from your dealer ™ake your belongings stand 
or if not sup- out from the crowd is to mark 
ply Genuine Cash's them with Cash's Names. The 
Names, send 10¢ for genuine are identified, by the 
name “‘Cash’s” in the cutting 
edge. 





J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


149th Street, South Norwalk, Conn. 
119 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
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24 GRAND PRIZES 
for 100 Words 


about the 


OFFICIAL Boy Scout UNtrFoRM 


Scouts, here is the greatest opportunity you have ever had to win a prize. 
Every Boy who sends in an essay gets one. 


READ THESE SIMPLE DIRECTIONS 
form Equipment. 


This is Open to All Boys 
The winners of the Grand Prizes can choose their 


Write an essay of not less than one hundred words and not more than two hundred _pyizes from the items listed here: 


SELECT FROM THIS LIST 


These items comprise a Boy Scout’s Uni- 


HERE ARE THE PRIZES! 


THIS PICTURE IN FULL COLOR TO 
EVERY SCOUT WHO SENDS 


IN AN ESSAY and fifty words about the Official Boy Scout Uniform on any of the following subjects: No. 645 Coat....... bash eon 

(1) Why I think my whole Troop should be equipped with the Official Boy °- on ee te than ene 

Scout Uniform. No. 649 Woolen Shirt... peace yar.” 

0. 687 uutdoor Service Shirt........... 1.50 

(2) How does the wearing of the Official Boy Scout Uniform help to make ° oon’ Racietion Welder Dhchts 44 
better S ? 

r scouts! No. 688 Service Shorts... . hcuaaa, 

(3) Why Scouting has adopted an Official Uniform. . am foot —— Breeches............... ee 

(4) Why I think every Boy Scout should wear a Uniform. No. 528 oon Ne eae 

(5) Why I like to wear the Official Boy Scout Uniform. No. $27 Woolen , Seer ee es 135 

(6) How I earned money to buy my Official Uniform. ee Me re oo senessee ees +75 

However, before you write the Essay, cut out the Entry Blank below, or make a copy of it, ee Oro 60 

Neckerchief Slide............. . IS 


and go to the Store that sells the Official Boy Scout Uniform in your Community and have 
the person in charge of the Boy Scout Department sign the Entry Blank in its proper place. ¢ As the above Equipment is restricted to Boy 
couts only, boys who are not Scouts and who 

You need ha e no hesitancy about asking them to sign it for you. They know you are __ win one of the Grand Prizes many select from the 

coming—they expect you and will be glad to do it. ° yoy , aaa Equipment listed in the Boy 
After you have received their signature on the Entry Blank and you have written ¢ : 

the Essay, mail it to The Sigmund Eisner Company, Red Bank, New Jersey, and you Boy Scout Regions 

will receive, by return mail, a post card which will entitle you to the full-color One Grand First Prize and one Grand 

picture, free. Second Prize is awarded in each Region. Be 
When you receive the card, present it at the Store where your Blank was signed and you — sure you understand this. 











will receive the picture. Region I Region 7 
All Entry Blanks must be signed on or before May 11th and all Essays must be a — 
in the mails on or before May 30th. 1 pea aR Om Michigan 
The winners will be announced in the August Issue of Boys’ Lire. New Hampshire Wisconsin 
4 Rhode Island Region 8 
Size 9%” x 11” The Judges will be: Vermont Coloraiia 
; C. H. Littlejohn, Asst. Director, Supply Dept., B. S. A. New ms 2 eee 
= a = Nig Marre J. Lester Eisner, Vice-President of The Sigmund Eisne: Company. New Y Missouri 
Rockwell which pre A to pro- Edgar S. Martin, Secretary of The Editorial Board, B.S. A. ti 3 Syeuiine 
duce. It is in full color and makes District of Columbia + Region 9 
a dandy picture for every boy’s room. POnPn nda GuGuaugud i ee aw fa Oliahoma 
Virginia Texas 
Entry Blank for Essay Contest Region 4 Region 10 
Kentucky Minnesota 
hio Montana 


Grand Prizes Consist of 


Fill out this Entry Blank, following instructions given above and mail it to THE 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, Red Bank, New Jersey. 


West Virginia 


Region 5 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Alabama Wisconsin 
Arkansas ta Region 11 
12—First Grand Prizes | fron 5 oo ll 
. Mississippi Oregon 
12—Second Grand Prizes fe r Tennessee Washington 
NR eos ka Silane « ws via sidzeca DMIs pcielt, ccdatea ie nine s0> 9 206 5res ae Region 6 ° Region 12 
. . . . orida mzona 
The First Grand Prize is a choice of $15.00 ELAS ie ec Sa ee i ee GRRE ATI Crd: ec OE ha Georgia California 
worth of Official Boy Scout Uniform Equip- s — eaniion 2a 


ment to be selected from the items listed in 
the right-hand column. 


The Second Grand Prize is a choice of 
$10.00 worth of Official Boy Scout Uniform 
Equipment to be selected from the same list. 


The United States is divided into twelve 
Boy Scout Regions. One Grand First Prize 
and one Grand Second Prize will be 


Name of Store that sells 
TRE Octet BOONE CI HOPME. Saf. coc te ede ceaneslar abe scccenecsses 


> 
§ 
= 
, 
3: 
5: 


This is to certify that the above-named Scout has registered with us his intention of entering the 
Official Boy Scout Uniform Essay Contest. 





No uniform is 
official without 
the seal 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Sole Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


awarded in each Region. 


The States which comprise each Region are Signature of Person in Charge of Boy Scout Department 


also listed in the right-hand column of this 
page. 


: 
; 
| Town and State... 
§ 
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a friction-free manner. 

















ercise there is today. 


New Departure Coaster Brakes 
furnish riders of all makes of bi- 
cycles with smooth, safe, silent 


braking action—dependable at all ~) 

times for frequent slowing down (eo) 
or for the emergency stops. In 

addition, they “carry the load” in o 


This is done through three ball (*) 
bearings, complete units in them- ( 
selves. In them, seventeen balls 
of highly polished, almost dia- e) 
mond hard steel roll between 
hardened and polished raceways. g 
They seldom require lubrication 
—and save “leg power.” In fact, . 
they make bicycle riding easy — 
the most carefree, healthful ex- 


New Departure Coaster Brake 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG, CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Own a CORONA 


for only a few dollars a month 


Just a few dollars down and this beauti- 
ful new Corona is yours. Use it while you 
pay for it. 

Corona is the World’s Champion Port- 
able Typewriter. You can carry it any- 
where. Yet it does the same fine work 
as a $100 office typewriter. 

Aluminum frame makes Corona ex- 
tremely light and strong. Standard key- 
board; 1o-inch carriage; adjustable key 
action; perfect visibility; quiet operation; 
graceful in line; exquisitely finished in 
every detail; more big-machine features 
than any other portable. 


Get this free book 


There is not room enough on this page to list 
all the advantages of Corona. But if you will 
sign and mail the coupon below we will send 
you the name and address of your nearest 
Corona dealer where you can go and see 
Corona and try the machine with your own 
hands. 

We will also send you an interesting booklet 
called “‘Corona Typewriters,” which describes 
Corona in detail, and contains beautiful illus- 
trations of the new color models. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“‘Corona Typewriters.” 
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When you read this interesting booklet, you 
will realize why a million people have chosen 
Corona in preference to any other typewriter, 
large or small—why Roosevelt took a Corona 
to Africa—why 30,000 Coronas were used in 
the World War—why more novelists, more 
newspaper men, more business men, more 
schools and colleges use Corona than all other 
portables put together. 

Don’t neglect this opportunity. Don’t let 
another day pass without doing something 
about it. Learn now the joy of owning a 
sturdy, speedy, smooth-operating Corona— 
the Champion Portable Typewriter. No obli- 
gation. Easy terms if desired. Simply mail 
the coupon below. 





NOTE TO BOYS 


You can earn extra money with Corona 
by addressing envelopes—by making out 
bills—by copying papers, and in dozens of 
other ways. Corona makes light work of 
lessons. It puts you ahead of other stu- 
dents. You get better marks because 
teachers like to get neat, easy-to-read 
papers, and there is actually fun in home 
work when you do it on a Corona. 
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THE story of the first battle in the air by 

“Frantz,” Pilot of the Voisin Airplane, the 
Victor. He told me about it as I flew with him 
over Paris and I copied this account from the 
log of his Esquarille which was written by an 
eye witness on the ground at the moment. 

I have come up to my room to tell you right 
away about the marvelous scene which I have 
just witnessed: a struggle in the air, at 2,000 
meters height, between two biplanes, a French 
Voisin and a German Aviatik. 

This morning at 8 o’clock, a German 
biplane was to be seen, flying over the chateau 
where we were staying, which had been trans- 
formed into an ambulance and hospital station. 
The plane was easily recognized as a German 
machine because of its white crosses under the 
wings, and we had seen it regularly for the 
last eight days as it passed over the chateau 
every morning towards 


General of the Division with his General 
rushed up to the plane; they had watched the 
aerial combat, the first battle to be fought in 
the air. Soon two young men about twenty 
years of age, a Sergeant and his Mechanic, 


pilot’ of the victorious Voisin—Sergeant 
Frantz and Mechanic Guenot, came up to see 
the result of the combat. The General said, 
with a gesture revealing his deep emotion:— 
“‘What you have done is worthy of the Croix 
de Guerre; you will have it, depend on me.” 
I imagined Napoleon present. He would have 
taken his own decoration, on the spur of the 
moment, from his own chest, and would 
have decorated the two victors. 

The flames of the German biplane were soon 
extinguished by two men who were there and 
there remained nothing but the motor and a 
bomb that-did not explode suspended below 
the twisted fuselage. 
The two German avia- 





10 o'clock, returning to 
the German lines. 
At 10:00 this morning 


from the direction of the 
German lines a Voisin 


the roaring motors, we 
got out our field-glasses, 
but the machines were 
so near that we did not 
need them and it was 
easy to follow the acticn 
of the two machines as 
they chased each other 
through the sky. The 
German machine 
swooped down in order 
to escape the French 
Pilot. Now they were 
at an altitude of 1,500 1 
meters. The French 
pilot dashes right upon 
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. Questions 

there also came over 1. Who was the first to realize 

the importance of curved 

A wing surfaces? 

biplane. At the sound of 2. What is the difference be- 
tween a “Glider” and a 
“Soaring Glider”? 

. How does a motorless Glider 


What is the “Caterpillar 
Who invented the Para- 


. What is the “‘Pilot Chute’’? 
Who made the first parachute 
jump from an airplane? 

. What is a “dolly”? 
. Explain “holes” in the air. 
What are the “highest” 


tors with their clothes 
completely burnt lay 
several meters away, 
their legs burnt to the 
trunk of the body, the 
arms stiff, but the faces 
were unscared. 

Above the scene can 
be heard the rumbling of 
a motor as the two 
French aviators start 
out in pursuit of another 
German machine, flying 
toward the north. 


Questions and 
swers 

1. What are the most 
important “‘engine” in- 
struments? 

A. The most im- 
portant “engine” instru- 
ments are: tachometer, 








the German pilot, keep- 
ing a little above and 
to the rear;—from the French machine you 
hear the sound of the rapid fire from the 
repeating rifle. The German machine passes 
underneath the French and tries to escape 
toward the north in the direction of its lines; 
the French machine keeps its altitude, swing- 
ing around in a small circle, passes the German 
machine and then turns back upon its prey, 
firing down at it all the time from its position 
a little above it. This was before the machines 
were equipped with machine guns and the 
observers in each machine blazed away at 
their opponents with their repeating rifles 
whenever they come within range. The 
German machine gradually loses altitude, 
trying all the time to get back to its own lines, 
but the French machine keeps up a rapid 
fire which sounds just like the noise of salt 
thrown onto the top of a hot stove. Suddenly, 
the German machine drops and makes a sharp 
turn on a steep bank making a last dash upon 
the French machine. Three times the Aviatik 
endeavors to rise, then it suddenly dives 
abruptly and falls in spirals, upside down 
while the victor floats in circles above the 
falling German, as a bird of prey above its 
victim. 

We watched this marvelous drama from the 
terrace of the chateau. The Aviatik fell 1,000 
meters from us, in a small wood; we rushed 
there as quickly as we could go; the biplane 
dived into the marshy woods near a pond 
covered with reeds; we ourselves sank in the 
mire up to our ankles. The motor of the 
plane had sunk into the ground; the fuselage 
was all twisted and the wings were all in 
pieces. The pilot had been instantly killed 
and lay three meters from the motor; the ob- 
server seemed to be a highly educated Prus- 
sian. His hands were slight and delicate. 
We pulled him out from under the motor 
which was all in flames; he made a few con- 
vulsive movements; he stared at us, scratching 
the earth with his hands and died under our 


eyes without our being able to render him 
any help. 


An authomobile drove up at this moment; 


it came to an abrupt stop and the Adjutant 
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oil pressure and tem- 
perature gauges, flow meters, hydrostatic 
gauges which tell the amoung of fuel in the 
tank and amperemeter. 

2. What are the most important “flying” or 
““control”’ instruments? 

A. The most important “flying” or “con- 
trol” instruments are: turn and bank indicator, 
inclinometer, altimeter, air-speed indicator, 
rate-of-climb indicator, clock. 

3. What are the “navigating” instruments? 

A. The “navigating” instruments are: earth 
inductor compass, drift meters, radio beacon 
signal indicator, wireless receiving and sending 
apparatus. 

4. What is a “tachometer”? 

A. A “tachometer” is an instrument that 
shows the number of revolut‘ons per minute 
that the crank shaft turns. 

5. What is the “turn and bank” indicator? 

A. The “turn and bank” indicator is an 
instrument that tells if the airplane is flying in 
a straight course and if one wing is higher than 
the other. 

6. What is an “altimeter”? 

A. An “altimeter” is an instrument that tells 
how high the airplane is above sea level. 

7. What is a “drift meter”? 

A. A “drift meter” is an instrument that 
aids the pilot to determine how much an air- 
plane is being driven off its course by a side 
wind. 

8. What is the “earth inductor” compass? 

A. The “earth inductor” compass consists 
of a small electric generator driven by a wind 
mill, the field of the generator being the earth’s 
magnetic lines of force. A controller is pro- 
vided by which the pilot sets his course. Any 
deviation to the right or left is shown by a 
swinging needle in the indicator mounted in 
front of the pilot. The generator is usually 
placed in the rear of the fuselage so as not to 
interfere with the metal of the motor and 
ignition system. The indicator and controller 
are placed on the instrument board. 

9. What is a “radio beacon”? 

A. A “radio beacon” is an instrument de- 
signed to send out a radio beam something 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Pocket Ben 


Gans is in full swing— 
summer is on the way. 
It’s the grand and glorious 
outdoor season—fishing; 
canoeing; exploring trips; 
long hikes through the 
woods—miles from home. 
That’s when you need 
Pocket Ben the most. 


You can rely on this 
world-famed Westclox. 
It’s accurate; built to 
withstand the strain 
of outdoor service. A 
trustworthy companion 
and a big help to dezng on 
time. A sturdy, thoroughly 
reliable timekeeper. Good 
looking, too—a watch 
that you’ll be proud of. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 





WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 








\ Westclox 
Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 
reliable. Fits any car. 
Quickly attached on dash 
$250 or above wind-shjeld. 
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thrills and adventure, all he can desire. For 
those who would like to read history, we can 
recommend by Dickens, THE CHILD’S HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, or Green’s SHORT 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
while there are many books containing brief 
biographical sketches of historic characters. 

Those who expect to go to Scotland might 
well read THE ABBOTT, by Scott, as well 
as ROB ROY and RED GAUNTLET, and 
if a trip to France be a part of the program, 
familiarity with Scott’s QUENTIN DUR- 
WARD of the time of Louis XI; with Mark 
Twain’s JOAN OF ARC or Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s THE GIRL IN WHITE ARMOR, 
with THE THREE MUSKETEERS of the 
days of Richelieu; with A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES, by Dickens, which is of the French 
Revolution; and with Hugo’s, LES MISER- 
ABLES, will be helpful and we suggest, too, a 
biography of Napoleon for young people en- 
titled THE STORY OF NAPOLEON, by 
Mabel S. C. Smith (Crowell, $2.50), new last 
year. 

If any of our readers know of other good 
stories of English history to add to this list, 
we shall be interested to have them write their 
suggestions to the BOOK REVIEW EDITOR, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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the bureau is to have each of its members earn 
the journalism merit badge before June. 

A president and a secretary are the only 
officers elected, and two standing committees 
are appointed by the president. One of these, 
the executive committee, has as its chairman 
the president of the bureau, and one scout from 
each of the nine districts of the council as its 
members. This committee draws up laws, and 
makes plans for the activities of the bureau. 
The other committee has charge of the news- 
publishing contest. One point is given for 
each article written by the troop reporter, 
which is published in one of the local news- 
papers. If the same article is published in 
two papers, two points are given, etc. The 
committee has five members, one for each of 
the newspapers, and each of these members 
clips scout news items from the paper assigned 
to him. He gives credit to the reporter of the 
troop concerning which the article was written. 
A check-up is made at the meetings, and there 
credit is also given for any item published in a 
newspaper not taken care of by the committee. 
The year is divided into periods of two months 
each, and a banquet is held at the end of each 
period for the reporters who have come up to 
the average for the period. 

In June the members of the bureau will be 
taken on a week-end outing to Camp Acahela, 
the council’s camp, which is located in the 
Pocono Mountains at the junction of the 
Lehigh River and the Tobyhanna Creek. The 
prize for the reporter who secures the publica- 
tion of the largest number of articles by June 
is a councillorship at the camp, as publicity 
writer. As the camp season is eight weeks, this 
prize has been the incentive for much work on 
the part of the reporters. Second prize is a 
two-week period at the camp free of charge. 
The publicity bureau is functioning well, and 
is accomplishing its aim of bringing the 
activities of the local scouts before the eyes 
of the people of the valley. 
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five credit points‘or a maximum credit of 100 
credits. 


5. Cover Designs and Drawings: 

When a drawing is accepted for use as a 
front-cover design on the Lone Scout maga- 
zine or cooperating magazines, a credit award 
of not less than too points nor more than 
300 points may be awarded on the basis of 
judgment rendered by Contributor Awards. 


6. Drawings for Alsaps: 










The New Lightweight 
- “folds like a Jackknife” 





Credit awards of not less than twenty-five 





nor more than 100 may be given based on the 
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Outboard Ace of Aces Says: 


“Only an Elto Quad 
can beat an Elto Quad” 


56 foaming, careening hulls tear- 
ing across a starting line at Peoria, 
Illinois. 56 of America’s fastest out- 
board motors, mercilessly driven, 
roar lusty defiance to all competi- 
tion. 56 expert drivers point their 
leaping thoroughbreds to St. Louis, 
over 200 miles away. Crouched ina 
little hull labeled “Spirit of Peoria” 
a young lad, tingling with the ex- 
citementof his first big battle, slash- 
es past boat after boat, wrests the 
lead from amazed veterans. 6 hours 
later a tearing tornado of boy, boat 
and motor, 20 miles ahead of all 
competition, flashes past St. Louis 
wharves black with cheering people. 


Thus, with a Super Elto Quad, 
Eldon Travis gloriously won his 
spurs. And, with his Quad, glori- 
ously he defended them. Weeks 
later he zoomed six times across a 
1-mile, electrically timed course to 
lift outboard time-trial speed past 
the 4o mile goal. Still later, at Mus- 


for easy carrying 
compact storage. 
welate heetatgusen te 
ve ral power for 
average outboard use. 





catine, he set 1928’s highest speed 
in competition at 39.48 miles per 
hour. Eldon Travis knows out- 


board motors—here is what he says: 


“No other motor has either its s 
or its stamina. The might be 
compared with a runner who could 
beat 10 seconds in a hundred yard 
dash, then hold such a terrific pace 
for mile after mile. And smooth— 
nobody will believe how velvety it 
runs until I actually get them in the 
boat. Only a Quad can beat a Quad. 


“T've looked over the new 1929 Elto 
line—Oh Boy! I never dreamed of 
motors like those new Quads. The 
new Speedster should satisfy any- 
body who wants a snappy B class 
outfit. For those who want a light 

« handy motor, I can see only one 
now — and that’s the new foldin 
Lightweight. That motor is a marvel!” 


When you read the new Elto cat- 
alog, you'll agree with every word 
that Eldon Travis says. Write for 
the catalog today— it’s free. 


The Mpsasstd 








Etto Drviston, Oursoarp Morors Corp., 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Mason Street, Dept. 58, Milwaukee 
Please send me your complete 
catalog of Super Elto Motors. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. State 
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A Supreme 
Achievement 


THE RED ACE 


COMBAT PURSUIT SHIP __, 


This 
is a 
Great 
Bargain 


UNMATCHABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


The development of the Red Ace Combat Pursuit 
Ship will be nothing short of sensational in the 
world of model planes. Here's one plane that will 
not Chappan’ you—one plane that will perform 
like a real ship. Has wing spread 16” with main 
uselage 14”; reinforced main wing; perfectly 
balanced tail wing and adjustable rudder. Main 
wing can be shaped to suit conditions: front 
landing gear and rear skid. Perfectly carved, 
7” wood propeller, propeller bearing, 6-ply motor 
of newly developed extra strong rubber. Not 
construction set but a completely assembled plane. 
Simply fasten wings and launch. 


over roof-tops and buildings. Glides perfectly to 
earth. This large-sized, carefully made plane will 
outperform many planes costing much more. 
Guaranteed to fly. Don’t let a day slip by until 
you order this plane. 


You May Have Famous Plane 


FREE 


The Open Road for Boys’ Magazine has 50 pages 
every month crammed with just the stories you 
want, thrilling, breath-taking tales. Fastest, 
growing boys’ magazine, the magazine that has 
the punch! Rush us your subscription to-day on 
coupon below, and we will give you free the Red 
Ace Combat Pursuit Ship. But you must act 
at once 


The Red Ace will rise from ground under its own 
power Will climb easily to 60 feet. Will soar 
BOTH FOR $1.00 

Canada 50c extra 

Foreign $1.00 extra 


PILOT BRYSON 
Open Road for Boys’ Magazine 
130 Newbury Street, 

| Boston, Mass. 


Friend: 

Bet your life! I will grab the big offer. 
Here’s my dollar. Put me down for a year's 
subscription to The Open Road for Boys, and 
rush me the Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship. 











A GREAT NEW 


BOYS **sport 
SHADOW BALL BOXING 


HERE’S A REAL THRILL, HERE IS A 
NEW SPORT THAT GIVES YOU A PACK 
OF FUN—BUILDS UP YOUR MUSCLES, 
HELPS TO MAKE YOU A REAL BOXER. 
—— 


<=> "tS, This Yale Shadow Ball 
» is the greatest fun maker 
and muscle builder 
you've ever seen. Makes 
youreyesquick andyour 
muscles hard. Trains 
you to be alert. Im- 
proves your speed. Uses 
all the muscles of your 
arms, neck and body, 
It’s a knockout for real 
sport. 


WINNING POPULARITY 

The Yale Shadow Ball comes to you complete ready to 
start play at once: Made with strong leatherette 
cover and pure gum bladder, heavy rubber elastic 
attached to adjustable head band. Simply inflate, 
sip band over your head, adjust and try your skill. 
You will be surprised at the new punches you can de- 
velop. Strongly made, will stand loads of hard use. 


A FASCINATING SPORT 
This ball is used and endorsed by many professional 
and amateur boxers and r ded for buildi 
bodies and quickening the senses. Real shadow boring 
and bag punching combined. 


FOR INDOORS OR OUTDOORS 
Don’t let a day pass without sending for this new 
Yale Shadow Ball. Be the envy of your crowd, be the 
first to start a Shadow Ball Club. Send $1.50 and we 
ship you by return mail one Yale Shadow Ball post- 
paid. Full instructions for use on the box. We guaran- 
tee that you will be more than pleased or we will make 
refund in 5 days. Grab this trial offer, you can’t lose. 


Start Shadow Ball Boxing Right Now 
Only $1.50 complete postpaid 
Dealers, write for discounts 


Patens 
Applied For 





THE MONECO CO., Dept. B 


New Haven, Conn. 


judgment of Committee on Contributor 


Awards. 


7. Original Photos: 

Original photos taken by Lone Scouts in 
good standing may be given not less than ten 
nor more than 150 points, when photos are 
accepted and used in accredited scout publica- 
tions, based on the judgment of Committee on 
Contributor Awards. 


8. Accredited Boy Scout Papers Recog- 
nized in the Contributor Award 
Program: 

Boys’ Lire, The Lone Scout, codperating 
farm papers, chartered troop papers, chartered 
tribe papers, Council papers, rural press and 
trade journals codperating. 

Other magazines or publications on a co- 
operative basis and approved by the National 
or Local Boy Scout Council. 
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“About time you were doing something,” 
Slug said in his ear as the two jogged to the 
bench. 

But there was a respectful gleam in the Chief 
Terror’s eyes. This Wildcat Sandy had just 
made some catch! 

“Great work,” Coach Potter complimented 
as Sandy seated himself with fellow Wildcats 
clapping him on the back. ‘But you’ve still 
got to get back those two runs, fellows! At- 
wood’s plenty tough to-day, and their pitcher 
Ellis is in mid-season form. You know you’ve 
only made three hits off him so far? Time you 
were stepping out. Phil, you’re first up! Get 
on!” 
Phil responded with a hit to deep short, 
which he beat out to first by great running. 
Tom Perry, ordered to sacrifice, bunted foul 


on first and second with none out and Slug 
Pickens up! 

“Old clean-up hitter!” yelled a Prescott 
rooter. “Bring ’em both in, Slug! Sock one 
to the fence!” 

But Slug, in his previous times at bat, had 
not been able to get the ball past the infield and 
Coach Potter, playing safe, called for a bunt. 

“ Aw, let me hit it!”’ pleaded Slug. “I’m due 
for one!” 

“Bunt!” repeated the coach. 

And Prescott’s heaviest hitter strode to the 
plate, indicating his displeasure by clipping 
the end of his bat against little uneven clods of 
dirt as he walked. 

“Boy, but it hurts that guy to take orders!” 
whispered Hoop to Sandy as the two selected 
their sticks. “‘And he doesn’t like it much that 
you and I are up next. If he moves Phil and 
Tom up a base it gives us Wildcats a chance 
to bring ’em in and tie up this old ball game.” 

“Yes, and if we don’t do it,” replied Sandy, 
in an undertone, “we'll get an unmerciful 
razzing!”’ 

Plunk! 

On the first ball pitched, Slug, sourly obeying 
the Coach’s dictation, reached out and tapped 
the horsehide in front of the plate. It was not 
an exceptionally placed bunt, but it served its 
purpose. Pitcher Ellis, uncertain whether 
Slug would swing on the ball or bunt, was 
caught a bit off guard for his first pitch had 
been intentionally high and wide, a ball that 
he figured the batter would let pass. As he 
came racing tardily in, he almost collided with 
the Atwood catcher who seized the sphere and, 
seeing that there was no chance of cutting the 
runner down at third, made a speedy peg to 
first, retiring Slug. 

First half of the seventh—men on third 
and second and only one out. Prescott’s 
great scoring opportunity! : 

“All right, Sandy!” urged the Coach. 
“She’s up to you, boy!” 

“Come through!” begged Hoop, as he ac- 
companied Sandy halfway to the plate. 
“Get back those runs we lost. Show those 
Terrors we can play ball!” 

Slug Pickens, instead of returning to the 
bench, squatted down behind the first base 
coaching box, eyes fixed sullenly upon the 
approaching batter. Here was another test of 
nerve. Sandy was coming up in a crisis, 
when so much as a little single could mean two 
runs and a tie score. Would he be equal to it? 

“Strike one!” Sandy had let the pitch go by 
as he apparently studied the infield which was 
playing in close. 

“Strike two!” The Atwood pitcher was 





putting everything he had on the ball, and 
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twice, and then straightened out one for a | 
Texas leaguer over second, and there were men | 
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Like a FLASH! 
on Chieftains 


You can pass ’em all on Chieftains! 
The smooth long-running balloon 
wheels give you a big advantage 
over ordinary skaters. They’re 
swift as an arrow’s flight. And the new 
KoKoMo Chieftain is as strong as he is fast. 
Regular model $2.25 pair; rubber tired 
model $3.50. Most good dealers have 
Chieftains but if your’s can’t supply you, 
write us direct. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. 404 KOKOMO, INDIANA 


-and now |. 


“REDSKIN 


Here’sChieftain’snewrun- 


RED strap. Although only 
$1 apair, Redskins are reali 
guality skates with strong, 
fast ball-bearing wheels. 
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Build this IDEAL Flying Model of the 
Ford Monoplane 


APERFECT 3-ft. miniature of the “‘ Floyd{Bennett, 

the Tri-motor plane now .used by Commander 
ayea in the Antarctic. Anybody can build and fly it 
The IDEAL Complete Construction Outfit contains 
everything needed; all parts, fittings and materials, 
full plans, diagrams and instructions. The Mode! 
is guaranteed to fly when correctly built. 


Complete Construction Outfit.$8.50 ny | 
| 
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Plans for Model Airplanes 
Bundt 
Buildi 
of the 





2 
stow: FAVELA wOmRED: Girt 
Taube or Nieuport; Cecil pon” 5 
Model Book Free with each plan. 
64-page Book for Model Builders 


Contai: iding Gliders ané 
Racers: aA Seale Models: 


Materials and ittings for ai Binds "of Moacls: 

Postpaid for 5c. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE &SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
24 West 19th Street, New York City 
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Neverleak!”’ 


“Neverleak is better stuff tnan you 
think it is, Spike. It not only gets the 
little holes, but the big ones, too. Why, 
when I pulled out that nail, the tires 
went “p-w-i-t”,—just like that—and 
the hole was fixed. No more plugs, 
rubber bands, or patches for me, not 
when I can get Neverleak.”’ 


Use Neverleak not only in old, worn, 
holey tires, to put new life and more 
mileage into them; but also in new 
tires to preserve their life and to pre- 
vent your ever having tire trouble. 
Then you'll never know you have a 
puncture. Neverleak seals it up on 
the run. 


Ask your dad about Neverleak. It’s 
been on the market for more than 35 
years, 


Be sure you get the gen- 
uine Neverleak. It sells 
at the new low price of 
25 cents at bicycle 
shops and hardware 
stores. Liquid Veneer 
oe ects Buffalo, 


Join the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League too 


ft’s a great national organization of bike 
tiders—regular fellows. Send coupon today 
for your membership and the Thrift League 
Catalog. The metal collars stamped 
*‘Neverleak’’ which form the top 
of every tube are worth money to 
you. They will be accepted as 
whole or partial paynient to- 
ward the good things shown 
in the Thrift Catalog. No 
initiation fees—no dues. 
So, send the coupon, 













NEVERLEAK 
_TIRE FLUID 








Write address in margin belew. 
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¥|on ’em for the opening game if they get any 





| Sandy swung short and sharp at this but missed 
|cleanly. He stepped from the box, laid his 
| bat down and rubbed his hands in the dirt as 
Slug bowed his head to conceal a pleased grin. 

“T’ve got his number now,” the Chief 
Terror said to himself. ‘‘Sandy’s okay except 
in pinches—then he blows. He messed up that 
drive in the first inning with a man on third, 
too nervous and anxious to handle the ball. 
Now he’s up there, pop-eyed, hitting at the 
moon, because he knows he’s got to produce 
and he can’t stand the gaff!” 

“Make ’em be good in there!” begged 
Hoop, making a megaphone of his hands. 

The Atwood catcher smacked a fist into his 
mitt and extended his hands. 

“Finish him up, big boy!” he called to the 
pitcher. 

And pitcher Ellis, feeling that the batter 








would be expecting him to waste one, at- | 
tempted to whiz over a third strike. 

The batsman, however, was wider awake | 
than had been supposed. Observing that the | 
ball was coming close-in, Sandy angled his 
body just a trifle, batting from the left side of 
the plate, and swung in such a manner that his | 
| bat sent the ball to the left side of the diamond, 

' when he might ordinarily have been expected 
to hit toward the right. The result was a 
looping drive which dropped between and over | 
the heads of the Atwood shortstop and third- 
sacker, and rolled into left field. And by the 
time the shortstop had chased out and grabbed | 
the ball from under the nose of a madly 
clutching fielder, two swiftly running Prescott | 
men had clattered across the home-plate. 

Score: Atwood, 2; Prescott, 2! A man on 
first and only one out! 

“The lucky stiff!” breathed Slug. “He hit 
that on the handle!” 

Though wildly imploring their team to put 
the game on ice with this rally, the small 
contingent of Prescott rooters were forced to 
be content with their nine’s knotting the count 
as Hoop and Rudie, next two batters, went 
down on easy infield taps. Slug, resuming his 
position on the diamond for Atwood’s half of 
the seventh, exclaimed in disgust at the 
cheers given one Sandy Sanderson. 

‘Some fluke hit you made!” he called, from 
behind his gloved hand. 

The leader of the Wildcats glanced his way 
in surprise. 

“Fluke nothing!” he protested. 
that!” 

‘“‘ Aw, razzberries!” was Slug’s retort, fur- 
ther comment being cut short by resumption 
of the game. 

Slim Becker made short work of the At- 
wood batters, determized that their two un- 
earned runs would be their sum total for the 
afternoon, and Prescott went into the first half 
of the eighth set upon breaking the tie. But 
the Atwood pitcher had a few ideas of his own, 
ideas similar to Slim’s. And Atwood sup- 
porters went wild as he sent two Prescott 
hitters back to their bench on strikes, forcing 
the third to succumb on a weak pop fly to first. 

“Atwood’s sure giving us a workout!” 
exclaimed a Prescott rooter, wiping perspira- 
tion from his face. ‘‘We’ll have to quit picking 





“T placed 





tougher!” 

Atwood fans roared as their first batter | 
touched Slim Becker for a scratch hit to start | 
the last of the eighth. But the roars turned 
to groans, when the next batter hit into a} 
double play, Hoop to Slug to Phil. The third 
batter then fouled out ignominiously to Pink 
who stood under the high fly for what seemed | 
interminable seconds before it finally dropped 
into his big mitt. : 

“First of the ninth, gang,” reminded Coach 
Potter as his boys came in. “Don’t let this old 
game go extra innings. End her right here!” 

‘‘Watch me!”’ said Phil Stone, resolutely, 
selecting his bat. 

His team-mates watched from the bench and 
saw Phil come trailing back, another strike-out 
victim. 

“That guy’s a regular Walter Johnson,” he 
complained, as he slumped down in his seat. | 
“‘He’s getting stronger every inning.” 

“T’ll crack him!” promised Tom Perry, who 
had doubled earlier in the game. 

But Tom succeeded only in topping the ball 
on a inighty swing, resulting in a weak roller to } 
pitcher who threw him out at first with steps | 
to spare. 
“That’s pitching!” complimented the Atwood | 
catcher, coming out in front of the plate to hand | 
his hurler the ball. “Now for number three!” | 

“‘The big one left!” insisted Prescott rooters 
- Slug Pickens was seen to stride toward the | 
plate. 

“Let’s see you land on it!” Sandy shouted 
after him. 

The Chief Terror scowled back over his 
shoulder and mumbled something urintelligi- | 
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Cambridge, Mass., Rotary Club Boy Scout Band. A fine boy’s band in the east 
equipped with Conn instruments. 


| fomagied you've stood on the curb and watched the band go by, haven't 
you ever wished you could play in one? 
You see the drum major lift his baton; the trombones, the cornets get 
ready; the bass tuba, the ““oompa” horn comes into position; the snare 
drummers are all set—the whistle blows— wow! 

Listen to them play! Everybody cheers! Boy, it’s fun. The band is every- 
thing. At all celebrations, games, parades, the band is first. 

You can play in a band. Soon, too. 


° ° If you can whistle 
With Conns You Learn Quickly 7 ere you can 
uickly learn to play any Conn instrument. Take your place in a band 


ost right away. And with the modern instruction methods, it is fun. 
No drudgery. No tiresome scales." No special talent needed. 


Conn instruments, world famous 

Conns Cost N Oo Mor © for easy playing, brilliant, beautiful 

tones and perfect mechanism are not more expensive. These instruments 
encourage beginners and make for rapid progress. 

John Philip Sousa, the great bandmaster, and his men use and endorse 


Conn instruments. They know the value of rapid, easy key action, ease 
of blowing and perfect intonation. 
Get the fellows at 


We'll Help Organize a Band icc\and in the 


troop together. Conn will organize your band. Experienced organizers 

will take cere of everything for you. Easy finance plan brings your instru- 

ments at once. In 60 days from the first practice your band will be 
ready for a concert! 





J \ Show Dad this ad. Get your Scoutmaster in- 


terested in a band. Have them send the coupon 
today for complete information. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments 


on any Conn instrument. Send the coupon for y 
free literature and details. Mention instrument. 


Conn Official Scout 
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Boys! oe the Blackfeet Indians 


this summer in 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Get acquainted with the Indian 
sign language, ceremonial dances 
and customs of this historic 
American Indian tribe... Hike or 
ride trails with experienced guides 
and real cowboys —study glaciers, 
wild flowers and interesting game 
EUTIE LFA Sritiore  sery Monday ibs 


P. M., Eastern Time, over Coast-to-Coast net- 
work of National Broadcasting Company. 


life —enjoy thrilling campfire 
parties .... Tell Dad that special 
summer fares via Great Northern 
enable the whole family to have a 
real Northwest Adventureland 
vacation at low cost. For illustrated 
books and full information, write 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Room 750, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








THE WORLD 





AMBOREE 
and the 
C(merican Gupress 


A Word to Parents: Many Boy Scouts and their Troop Leaders will 
be in the kindly care of the American Express Travel Department 


before and after the WORLD JAMBOREE this summer. 


Many 


will covet this unique chance of visiting ancient battlefields, knightly 
castles, historic ruins—the scenes made famous in ballad and story 
by Ivanhoe— Robin Hood—Roland—Sir Nigel and Napoleon. 


Twelve tours, surprisingly interesting, yet inexpensive, have been 
arranged by the American Express exclusively for the JAMBOREE 


travelers. 


The great American Express organization in Europe 


provides the facilities for looking after Boy Scouts that parents 


would require for them under their own supervision. 
keep them close to you by means of mail, radio, and cable. 


Its offices 
American 


Express Travelers Cheques safeguard their spending money. The 
Scout signs the American Express Cheques when he buys them. 


He signs them again when he spends them, not before. 


They are 


thus made his individual money which no one can use before he 


writes his second signature. 


carry his funds. 


It is the only safe way for him to 


For further information about both the Tours and Travelers 
Cheques, call or write the American Express office nearest you 


or the head office below. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 








“Look out!” warned Hoop. “He thinks 


“T’d really like 
to see him pickle it!” 

Hoop shook his head, grudgingly. “I'd 
like to see the big stiff strike out,” he said. 
“You and I are up next inning, maybe we 
could——” 

“Listen!” commanded Sandy. “Slug’s 
just as much a member of this team as we are, 
and we’re playing to beat Atwood—so if Slug 
can help—more power to him!” 

“Yeah,” said Hoop, dryly. ‘He was tickled 
green when you made your hit, wasn’t he? 
Why should you be for him?” 

“I’m not for him,” rejoined Sandy. “Don’t 
ever get that idea! But I’m first, last and all 
the time—for the team!” 

“Just the same——” started Hoop, but he 
never finished. 

There was the solid smack of ball meeting 
bat and a frenzied cry from Prescott followers, 
their eyes following a fast-traveling streak, 
rising on a line between right and center fields 
—rising—rising—rising—while two figures in 
the outfield turned their backs and ran fran- 
tically toward the fence, then leaped despair- 
ingly upward as the ball whizzed over their 
heads, and disappeared into the street beyond. 

“4 home run!” shrieked Prescott rooters in 
a delirium of joy as Atwood fans sat wrapped 
in silent anguish and pitcher Ellis, on seeing 
his pitched ball leave the ball park, sank his 
chin upon his chest. A tough break after the 
magnificent game he had pitched. 

“Never mind, old man!” consoled his 
catcher. ‘We'll get it back for you our half.” 

The grinning Slug completed his round of 
the bases by jumping triumphantly on the 
home-plate before jogging to the bench. 
Thanks to him the Terrors were in their glory 
again. What would Prescott’s ball team be 
without the Terrors anyway? 

Sandy, next at bat, had rushed out to greet 
and to compliment the home-run clouter. He 
extended his hand as Slug crossed the plate and 
started for the bench with the field a riot of 
sound. But Slug, seeing his intended welcomer, 
purposely ignored him, pushing on past, eyes 
elsewhere. 

“Booh!” shouted a discerning East Sider 
among the rooters, but his yell was quickly 
squelched by surrounding West Siders. 


| you’re kidding him!” 


“T’m not,” rejoined Sandy. 


Two pinch-hitters, batting respectively for 

the Atwood catcher and pitcher, failed to 
solve Slim Becker’s dazzling slants and, a 
moment later, the lead-off man on the home- 
team’s batting order walloped a long fly to 
Tom Perry in deep center for the last out in 
what had proved a thrilling game. 

Score: Prescott, 3; Atwood, 2. 

And it was with sighs of genuine relief that 
the Prescott nine left the field, readily ac- 
knowledging that the Atwood aggregation had 
given them all the fight they wanted as a 
season’s opener. Coach Potter expressed 
himself as pleased that the nine experienced 
only one bad inning insofar as fielding was 
concerned, but declared that he was far from 
satisfied with Prescott’s hitting. According, | s@m 
however, to Clint Evers’ story of the game, the 
only members of the team who made a goo 
showing were West Side Terrors. And when 
fellow Wildcats read the headlines they 


rightfully grew indignant. 


SLUG PICKENS’ HOMER BREAKS 
UP TIGHT GAME 


SLIM BECKER’S GREAT PITCHING 
HOLDS ATWOOD IN CHECK AFTER 
MATES’ ERRORS PERMIT TWO RUNS 


Barringer, Holliday, Cooley and Sanderson 
Commit Costly Misplays 


No real recognition of the vital part a certain 
third baseman, who hailed from the east side of 
town, had played in the victory. 

‘After all, we really couldn’t expect any- 
thing different,” reflected Pink, “but there 
ought to be some way we could force a square 
deal in the news.” 

“‘That’ll come one of these days,” predicted 
Hoop, with a wise wink. “I’ve an idea.” 

“What is it?” demanded Sandy. 

“I’m not saying just yet,” rejoined Hoop, 
evasively. ‘But if she works, when the time 
comes to pull it, she’ll knock the Terrors for a 

‘oal!” 
. The weeks that followed saw a game every 
Saturday. Coach Potter, well aware of the 
existing feud, was interested only to the extent 
that this strife did not interfere with team 
play. To him it appeared as though the 
competition served to put all team members 
more on their toes. The Wildcats, apparently 
more subdued since their drubbing, managed to 





be a source of perpetual aggravation in little 
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Silver Ace Flying 


“It’s hot sport to “oh how good you are 
flying your Silver A: 
+ Air Mail Pilot 


J. Samson, who flies the Air Mail 
oak Chicago and New York, says, 
“Silver Ace Flying is great fun. The 
little ships are certainly well designed. 
Their maneuvers in the air are fascinat- 

It’s hot sport to see how good you 
are in flying your Silver Ace.”’ 


Flying Enthusiasts the 
World Over 

are always attracted by the beauty, 
scientific design and flying performance 
of Silver Ace models of the Ryan, 
Stinson, Fokker and Fairchild types. 

Silver Ace models and quality supplies 
are sold, ready to fly or as construction 
sets, by the best dealers nearly every- 
where. Send 10c for our new 32-page 
booklet in colors, “‘Silver Ace Flying.” 


AERO MODEL Co. 
e 


111 North Wacker Drive T 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Have You a Camera? 
Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


PSYCHIC 


ing. 

















A Battle 


P laying Field Crowded withAction 


Mail Order Direct 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
Dept. B. ‘389 FIFTH AVE., N-Y.C. 


COLOR YOUR PHOTOS 


for pleasure or profit by the Marshall Method of Photo- 

Oil Coloring—a truly remarkable method easil d 

— ve tg —~ py Be results from the start—the 

e method used by le studios—no brushes 

used —just apply with cotton and rub down to desired 

tint—colors which have overrun lines easily removed— 

ranteed permanent. Ask 

a A Reete supply er for the dollar set or send a 

$1.00 bill to us for complete set of colors and material 
with full directions. *Titerature for the asking. 

JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Dept. 17 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Come to Us } for 








Send for our free litera- 
ture telling about glori- 
ous outdoor vacations. 
Canoeing in the North 
Woods. Hiking in the 
Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Splendid tours 
of Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, California, Pacific 
Northwest—and the 
marvelous scenic lands 
of Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyons National Parks 
in Southern Utah. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE GUN 
YOU 

REALLY 
WANT 


How nice it would be 
if you could always buy 
the things you most want. 
Thatisn’t alwayspossible, 
ofcourse, butany boy who 
buys a gun can always 
choose a Winchester. He 
canchoose, inotherwords, 
the gun he will always be 
proudest to own—a gun 
which will give him really 
accurate results—a gun 
which has passed the fam- 
ous “Winchester Proof” 
test and which bears the 
gteatest name in the en- 
tire history of firearms. 
He can always, moreover, 
shoot Winchester Am- 
munition in his Winches- 
ter Gun. They are made 
for each other. 


SPRING 


—with vacation at its heels, 
brings you the season of .22 
caliber rifle shooting. There 
are nine fine models in Win- 
chester .22 caliber rifles, in- 
cluding Model 57—the splen- 
did bolt-action repeater shown 
above. Look these rifles over 
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things which did not provoke the Terrors 
enough to demand stringent action, but never- 
theless bothered them to the point of exaspera- 
tion. 

“Keep up the good work, Wildcats!” urged 
Sandy, elatedly, “‘and one of these days, unless 
I miss my guess, those Terrors are going to 
blow up—not at us—but on account of what 
we’ve been doing to them. When that day 
comes, you can paste it in your hat, the old 
East Side will be king!” 

The week before the big game with Redfield 
intense excitement prevailed. School teams 
throughout the State were now willing to con- 
cede that Prescott High this season possessed a 
practically unbeatable nine. One after another 
of them had gone down before Slim Becker’s 
masterful pitching, timely hitting—especially 
by Slug Pickens and Sandy Sanderson—and 
uniformly good fielding. 

‘You fellows ought to have a good chance of 
taking Redfield this year,” different opponents 
had said to Prescott team members during the 
season. 

Prescott had taken a savage delight in trying 
to defeat teams that had played Redfield, by a 
larger score, as forewarning to their bitterest 
enemy and staunchest foe. But Redfield, 
always noted for the turning out of powerful 
baseball teams, went unconcernedly on its 
way, bowling over opposing nines with ma- 
chine-like regularity. 

“Those Redfield teams aren’t human,” 
protested a Prescott fan, in comparing season’s 
records. ‘They make too much of a business of 
playing this game. And what makes it tougher 
is having to tackle ’em on their own diamond 
this year! Me prophesy the outcome? Not 
on your funny tin type!” 

“Listen, bunch,” said Hoop to a group of 
Wildcats during Monday recess between 
classes, “I don’t want Sandy to hear this or he 
wouldn’t stand for it. But the time’s come for 
me to spring my big idea.” 

“Let her flicker!” invited Pink. ‘“‘We’re 
with you before you start.” 

Hoop grinned. “I knew you would be— 
especially when I tell you this idea’s calculated 
to get even with Clint Evers for all the things 
he’s been putting in the paper on us!” 

“Oh, boy!” exploded Sly. ‘Louder and 
more of it!” 

“The trouble with Sandy,” went on Hoop. 
“The stuff he’s been having us pull is all too 
tame. But here’s a chance to put something 
big over without a comeback!” 

“For Pete’s sake—what is it?” 

“Don’t keep us biting finger nails!” 

Hoop looked about cautiously, then drew 
several folded sheets of yellow copy paper 
from his pocket. The sheets contained the 
imprint of the Prescott Morning Blade. 

“What you doing with those?” questioned 
Pink, puzzled. 

Hoop winked. “I’ve turned reporter,” he 
replied. ‘‘Sandy’s played great ball all season 
—deserves a good write-up—and he’s going to 

et it.” 
: “But Clint’s the only one who’s authorized 
to write for the Blade,” protested Dan, 
“How you going to—?” 

“Perfectly simple!” broke in Hoop. “Clint’s 
already written the story. At least—here it is 
—on paper supplied him by the Blade—taken 
from his desk.” 

Fellow Wildcats gasped. 

‘“‘l’ve watched Clint mighty close these past 
weeks,” continued Hoop, “‘and I know every 
move he makes. He writes his feature stories 
for the Wednesday Mid-Week Sport Edition 
over the week-end, and takes ’em to school on 
Monday so he can deliver ’em to the paper as 
soon as classes are over in the afternoon. 
These stories are always slipped in an en- 
velope which is fastened with an elastic band— 
and Clint carries this envelope in the right out- 
side pocket of his top coat which hangs in Hall 
~ ” 

“Hoop!” exclaimed Pink. “TI have to hand 
it to you—your brain cells sure have func- 
tioned!” 

“Better wait till we see how things work 
| out,” warned Hoop. ‘It won’t be any trick 
at all to swap this story for one in Clint’s 
|envelope. But after that’s done we’ll have to 
pull wishbones that Clint turns in his stories 
without giving ’em another going over!” 

“Wow! And if he does, and your story on 
| Sandy comes out in Wednesday morning’s 
Blade!” anticipated Sly. ‘It’lI——” 

“send the Terrors sky high!” finished 
Hoop. 
“And probably put them off their game 
against Redfield!” surmised Pink. ‘Believe 
me, fellows, if Redfield beats us this year, 
those Terrors aren’t going to hang the blame 
for the defeat on us!” 


(To be concluded in the June issue of 
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talks to ball players 


oe just been trying out some mitts and gloves that the 
Reach Company built, after getting my ideas on what 
Big League Mitts and Gloves should be like. And I want to 
tell you these gloves are swell—they’ll help your game. 
They’re big and roomy and comfortable, allowing your 
fingers natural, easy movements. They bend and twist as 
easy as your hand. And they got a special-formed pocket 
that sure does trap any ball that socks into it. Fellows, 
they’re really great gloves. That’s my promise to you. 
The Reach Company named these gloves after me, and 
I told them to put my signature on every glove to show 
I approve them fully. And I sure do! These gloves will help 
anybody’s playing—in the field, on the bases, or behind 


the bat. tee 


Designed by BABE RUTH... Made by REACH 


The nearest Reach dealer has the Babe Ruth line of 
mitts and gloves. See them there. And get acquainted 
with the greatest ball glove values that have ever 
been offered to you. 


THE GLOVE ILLUSTRATED. Oak brown grain horsehide 
leather. Lined and seamed in snappy yellow leather, with tan 
leather lacing all around wrist. Special lace between thumb and 
forefinger. And handformed pocket, built up with finest felt. 
Retail price, $4.00. 

OTHER BABE RUTH GLOVES. Fielder’s Gloves at $3.00, 
$6.00 and $8.50. Baseman’s Mitt at $6.00, and Catcher’s Mitts 
at $6.00 and $8.50. The coupon below will bring full description. 


Used by the American League 
since tts start 


The Official American League Ball. Used in every game 
ever played in the American League. Used in every 
World’s Series. $2.00 each. 


And Here’s A Great Ball for $1.00 


Another splendid value is the Babe Ruth Home Run 
Special—the liveliest, longest-lasting dollar ball ever 
made. 





© 1929, A.J. R., W. & D., Inc. 





FREE BOOKLET ........ ‘Playing Pointers” 





B.L.—5-29 
A. J. Reacu, Wricut & Dirtson, Inc. 


Dept. J., Tulip & Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me free, your booklet “Playing Pointers,” which gives e 
full description of each glove in the Babe Ruth line. 


Name 





Street 





Town 
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The CrackerJack Sailor 
Boy is a Good Scout! 


r Jack 


Gracker 


He will help you get 12 fine 
Akro agates! .. See the coupon. 


Real boys everywhere know the Cracker Jack 
Sailor Boy. He is the symbol of genuine Cracker 
Jack — America’s famous popcorn confection 


for 35 years. 


Cracker Jack is both delicious and healthful. 
It has lots of food value and is not too rich. A 
coarse food that gives your teeth and gums the 
exercise they need. There’s a surprise for you 


A Whole Box 
of Akro Agates 
for You! 

Send 8¢ in stamps with 
this coupon and 5 
Sailor Boy heads from 
Cracker Jack boxes, 
and we'll send you a 
box of 12 Akro agates, 

assorted colors. (You 
will often find Akro 
agates as novelties in 
Cracker Jack, Checkers 


in every package — a toy or novelty that will and Chums.) 


please you. 


The Cracker Jack Co. 


533 South Peoria Street 
THE CRACKER 
533 S. Peoria St., 


8¢ in stamps. 
kro agates to: 


hicago, Ill. 
Here are 5 Sailor Boy heads and 
Send a box of 12 


Chicago, Illinois 


ome WE ere scone ees A ome OE eee A ee Woe oY 
ACK CO., 
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AIRPLANES 
TFhat #:2Y 


s- 
‘Schofield, Oahu, T. H. 


DearSirs: Foseréay wasAvia- | 
tion Club 'Day. e received 


our Construction Outfit (Set 

No. 1). In about an hour and 

. a half I riveted the patis and 

the outside and 

. I took it out and 

. It flew gracefully! 

I have already made many 

planes and racers, but never 

in my life have I gotten a plane that 
could make so easil 


t is just the kind of plane that 

the be ers like, especially 
sh —\ 
Yours very truly 
KIGOSHI UZAWA. 

and from the Schools 

Mt. Carmel Mfg. dl 
Dear Sirs: 


Received the Mocar model 


which | ordered from reine 
‘0. I find it 


iy Satiatactory f for 
classroom use. 
more Mocar,model La or one 
of my ¢' 
! JOE E, E, Se 
' Instr. Manual Arts, Sanborn, lowa 


fd 
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BOYS Don’t miss the fun of mak- 

ing and flying a “MOCAR” 

HERE IS THE GREATEST VALUE YOU’VE EVER SEEN— 
A GENUINE ALUMINUM MODEL AIRPLANE 
THAT REALLY FLIES, AT A SMALL PRICE 

The ‘‘Mocar”’ monoplane — Set No. 1—is a copy of 
Lindbergh’s famous Spirit of St. Louis. Wing spread 18 
inches, fuselage 12 inches, powerful motor, special pro- 
peller, rubber- tired disc wheels. Weight complete only 
about 234 oz. This is a practical, simple, real model plane 
that gives you a whole lot of fun at a very moderate cost. 

The all metal construction makes a sturdy plane that 
will stand a whole lot of abuse. The outfit is mounted on 
cardboard with ‘all parts plainly marked and full instruc- 
tions for assembly. Pliers only tool necessary. 

Construction set No. 1. Complete with rivets, bolts, 
wheels, wing and fuselage covering material, only $1.50 
postpaid (3 for $4.00). Mode) L made up ready to fly 
$2.25 (3 for $6.00) postpaid 


GREAT FUN, LEARN HOW TO MAKE AND 
FLY AIRPLANES 


‘ Order now—or see your dealer 


THE MOUNT CARMEL MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Set Complete 
No.1 $150 Postpaid 
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“That you, steward?” I called out. 

“Tt sure be. Whar is you?” : 

I told him I was all right and asked what 
was the matter, and where the Colonel was? 
Before he could reply, something happened, but 
at the moment neither of us could tell just 
what. There was a terrible explosion, something 
struck the ship, she keeled over for a moment 
and I thought she never would right again, but 
she did, and I realized the engines were still 
running. I could hear water sloshing about. 
The steward had been knocked down and as 
he tried to rise, I heard him say, ““Oh! good 
Lawd! we is gone dis time sure.” 

I didn’t wait but rushed out on deck, my 
only thought to feel my way to the place where 
I had secreted my letter. After some little 
difficulty, although it was dark, not a light 
showing on our ship, I found the cotton bale 
and my prize. At once I tied the letter around 
my waist inside my shirt and while doing this, 
I noticed we were going through the water 
very rapidly and way astern of us I could 
see a light, which I judged to be a Yankee 
boat. She opened up on us again, throwing 
shells and solid shot. 

A voice beside me brought me to my senses, 
and I recognized McKenzie. 

“Two minutes more,” he cried, “ and I'll be 
out of range.” 

A shot carried away part of the main stays 
on the port side; the main top mast was hang- 
ing and liable to fall at any moment; shells 
were shrieking around the boat. The Captain 
had sheered her off a bit and we slid out of 
the range, every shot now going past us on 
the port side. All was confusion. Some of 
the rigging went over together with several 
bales of cotton, among them the bale to which 
my precious letter had been tied. You can 
believe I was glad I had taken the precaution 
to make the change when I did. It was so 
dark it was impossible to see the extent of the 
damage done. The main thing was they 
hadn’t hit us below the rail and the engines 
were going splendidly. 

Soon after this I was lying on a baleof 
cotton, when I heard the Captain laughing. 
He was telling the Colonel what a close shave 
we had and that if that shot had been a. bit 
higher it would have cost us a lot of cotton. 
I then learned that we had been hit by a shot 
just above the rail and the shot was em- 
bedded in a bale of cotton. The concussion 
had raised that part of the cargo and carried 
away some of the lines. 

As soon as it was light, the crew went to 
work clearing away the wreckage. They had 
to cut the stays and set up new ones tempo- 
rarily, letting the rest go overboard. They 
saved the main top mast, however. I assisted 
as much as possible, particularly in holding 
the slack. The old steward and his assistant 
served hot coffee with a little whiskey, but for 
the latter I had no use. 

The next morning the sun came up clear as a 
bell, and going forward I found the Captain. 
He had been inquiring for me and when I 
entered the wheel house he exclaimed. ‘Why, 
Bill, here is that little loafer now! Thought 
you'd fallen overboard.” 

I knew this was just a joke, for he had 
seen me working. As Bill turned and gave me 
a good natured nod, I felt that both of these 
men were kindly disposed towards me. Both 
of these men were Southern born and mighty 
good fellows and naturally they sympathized 
with their own side. But the Colonel I looked 
upon as a different proposition. He was not 
a Southerner, cared for nothing but money— 
and he had tried to take advantage of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

During the morning we passed at some dis- 
tance, several merchant vessels flying the Stars 
and Stripes. While we were at breakfast, 
which I had the honor of eating with Captain 
McLeer, he kept up his jocular conversation. 
He said he wouldn’t arrest me as a stowaway 

until after I had gone ashore, then I could be 
punished under the English laws. 

“Why don’t you carry him back with you, 
then turn him over to the Provost Marshal 
at Mobile?” the Colonel asked. 

“Would you go back, Red,” he asked. 

I replied that I didn’t know; that I thought 
I ought to have some guarantee that I wouldn’t 
be shot and then I might return. At this they 
all laughed. They asked me what I expected 
to do when I got ashore. 

“You can’t get a job there waiting on 
negroes,” the Colonel said with a laugh. 

“Well,” I answered, ‘Captain McLeer let 
me help steer the ship and I might hire out 
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as a captain. I steered pretty well, didn’t |, 
Captain?” 

“You did so and no mistake,” he replied, 

“and you needn’t laugh, Colonel,” he added 
turning to him, “Bill says he can make a sailor 
of Red.” 

About noon, eight bells, Captain Bill told 
me we would soon run into shoal water and 
by three o’clock we would be within the three 
mile limit. He then explained that according 
to law, when within that limit, the enemy 
could not fire on us. “But, bless your soul, 
Red,” he added, giving the wheel a turn to 
starboard, “these Yankees don’t pay any 
attention to any law. If there don’t happen 
to be any of the English Navy about, the 
Yankees will follow us way up to the anchor- 
age.” 

“‘Are they such dreadful people?” I asked. 

“You bet they are! I never have come 
across them or spoken to a Yankee, but 
they don’t give a man any show at all, I am 
told. I shall be mighty glad to land this trip. 
In the condition we are, leaking so badly, 
we wouldn’t dare go to sea again and if the 
pumps choked or got out of commission, 
well, of course, we would use the hand pumps, 
but it is hard work and we could do very 
little. While I fill my pipe, Red,” he said 
few minutes later, “you take the wheel. Do 
you see that block stick way ahead?” As I 
nodded in the affirmative, he added, “well, 
beep her nose right on that pole. Can you do 
ad 

“T'll try,” I replied. Taking the wheel with 
considerable pride, I must confess, I kept her 
just as she was going. I had been taught to 
steer, so it was nothing new for me, only 
handling a large wheel was, of course, different 
from steering with an oar or tiller. 

Bill watched me a while and as the Captain 
entered the house, called to him. “Can you 
beat that, Captain? The little devil is like an 
old sailor. He is holding the old girl without 
a shiver.” 

It was easy for me, but I said nothing. I 
didn’t think it was necessary to tell them I 
had handled a boat with more or less success 
since I was eight years of age and often in 
rough weather off the coast of Massachusetts. 
Casting my eye at Captain McLeer, I saw he 
was not particularly pleased at the idea of 
my steering and very soon he said, “Red, 
you are doing fine and Captain Bill and I 
would like to have you take us into port, but 
you see, my boy, we are captains as far as we 
go and if the Colonel saw you handling this boat 
he would throw a fit and his blood would be 
at boiling point. What say you, Bill?” 

“T reckon you’re right, Captain, come to 
think of it. So I guess, Red, you can rest 
awhile, but youcan stand here and watch me.” 

I gathered from these remarks that the 
Colonel was rather nervous and I didn’t 
wonder, for as Captain McLeer told me, this 
cargo of cotton, to say nothing of the Magnolia, 
belonged to him and if anything happened to 
them, he would suffer a great loss. 

Captain McLeer relieved old Bill very 
shortly and Bill, grabbing me by the arm, 
invited me to go on deck. He carried the 
glasses with him, and when we had climbed 
over the cargo to the highest point, he focused 
the glass and then pointing in a northeasterly 
direction, handed the glasses to me and asked 
if I saw anything. I had scarcely got the 
glasses to my eyes, when I saw the masts of 
several ships and about this time the lookout 
at mast head called out. “Land off the star- 
board bow.” 

I have always noticed the stir that this 
announcement creates aboard ship. The 
crew, who were lying about, got up and those 
at work stopped long enough to glance in the 
direction indicated. We soon saw the land 
very clear and I could see there were many 
ships lying about at anchor. Shortly after 
this, the lookout called that a tug was coming 
out and signaling. The Colonel was very 
anxious when he heard this. I heard him tell 
Captain McLeer that he and the General 
would go ashore immediately on the Govern- 
ment tug. 

“T shall be at the hotel, Captain,” he said, 
“and you can see me there to-morrow, but the 
General and I are going to London as soon as 
we can get passage. I shall arrange to have 
the cotton shipped at once and you can take 
on your return ca 

“All right, Colonel, ” the Captain replied, 
“but we can’t go to sea again without taking 
some action regarding that leak. It’s growing 
all the time.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The tug flying the English colors came along- 
side and the doctor and several officers came 
on board. The Colonel appeared to know ali 
these men. At the island, Captain McLeer 
steered the Magnolia beside a large steamer. 
Here also the Colonel was apparently well- 
known. As it was nearly dark now, it was 
decided not to commence unloading until morn- 
ing. We were given permission to go ashore. 
Before I left the Colonel gave me a ten dollar 
Confederate note, worth about ten cents at 
that port, while Captain McLeer handed me 
a five dollar gold piece, saying as he did so. 
“You might like to buy something.” I dis- 
liked accepting it, but considered it advisable 
to do so. 

On this trip ashore, I used every opportunity 
to pick up Carney, whom Mr. Lincoln had 
directed me to see. In every store and saloon 
we visited, I kept my eyes open. I saw nothing 
of him until just as we neared the dock, where 
our boat was to be held, when I heard a man 
ask the steward if he thought the captain 
would let him make a trip to Mobile. As 
soon as I heard the voice I recognized Carney, 
although he was disguised as a laborer. The 
steward was rather short in his answer, telling 
the man he had better see the captain in the 
morning. I interrupted saying. ‘“‘You got 
time enough. I reckon we won’t sail for 
several days. Will we, steward?” 

“No, I reckon not. Better see de Cap’ain 
though.” 

Our boat wasn’t at the landing and the man 
invited us in to take a drink. In the lights of 
the saloon I was sure of my man and he was 
equally certain of me. They had several beers. 
I drank lemonade. Carney knew just how to 
reach the old steward, and after a few minutes 
they were talking confidentially, and when 
matters were referred to me I would simply 
say. “Yes,” or “No.” The steward went 
out for a few moments and I quietly told my 
story in a few words. 

“Ves,” Carney told me, “that son of a sea 
cook is just what you say he is. But with 
what evidence you have, we can nail him. 
Come ashore to-morrow and walk to the east- 
ward about half a mile and I will overtake 
you. I have a letter of instruction and trans- 
portation, but I think you had better make 
the return trip.” We could say no more for 
I had just handed Carney the cypher dis- 
patch and letter, when the steward returned. 
We bid Carney good-night and went on board 
the ship. 

Nassau at this time was visited a greal deal, 
particularly by people from our Northern 
states. This was of small interest to me for I 
never expected to see any one I knew. Imagine 
my surprise on the third day, as I was return- 
ing from a meeting with Carney, to see my 
sister and her husband standing beside me 
while I was looking in the window of a store, 
debating whether I should buy a little present 
for Maggie Clauson. 

I knew if I disclosed my identity, my sister 
might unconsciously in some way bring 
trouble upon me, so I slipped away and then 
followed them to their hotel, the same hotel 
at which the Colonel was stopping. I was 
desperately anxious to speak to them, as I 
was very fond of them and had not seen 
them for two years or more. I resisted the 
temptation, however, and the following day 
gave a note to Carney to leave at the hotel 
for my brother-in-law as soon as I had sailed. 

We were in port eight days and as soon as 
Captain McLeer got his cargo on board, he 
told me I had better make up my mind to 
return with him, as there did not appear to be 
anything for me to do ashore Carney and I 
had already decided that this was best. 

The Colonel who was there at the time 
with Captain McLeer, asked me if I would 
take a bag he had up to the hotel for him, 
and added that as soon as I returned, the 
ship would get under way. I complied with 
the Colonel’s request, arriving while he was 
dressing for the evening. I carried the bag 
to his room and while he was in his dressing 
toom, I saw lying on the table a yellow pocket- 
book which I had often seen him open and 
which I knew contained his greenbacks and 
all his private memoranda. In an instant 
I had this in my hand and unfastening the 
leather strap, saw a lot of money on one side, 
some hundred dollar bills, some five hundred 
dollar bills, and some of smaller denomination. 


. These I did. not disturb, but from the other 


side of the book I took all the letters, notes 
and in fact, all the papers it contained. I had 
scarcely concealed these inside my shirt and 
moved quickly to a window, when the Colonel 
entered the room, glanced at the table on 
which lay his pocket-book and told me I 


c 


might go. He opened the door for me and I 
made a hasty exit. 

As soon as I reached the road, I looked for 
Carney and as I expected, found him near the 
dock where the Magnolia was waiting. The 
ship in the meantime was out in the stream. 
In the rear of a house I told him what I had 
done and handed everything over to him. 

“My gracious, boy!” he exclaimed as he 
hurriedly looked over the papers, “do you 
know that these memoranda are very valu- 
able to us? What’s that?” as some object 
fell on the ground between us. 

I laughed as I picked up a gold tooth-pick 
and handed it to him. “Show this to the 
President,” I said, and the next minute, I was 
on board our boat and being pulled to the 
Magnolia. They were hauling up the anchor, 
and as I went over the side I heard Captain 
McLeer call out. “Let her go! Mr. Barnes.” 

It was growing dark that night while 
Captain McLeer and I were having our sup- 
per, and he made some comment about it 
having been a good day’s work. I heartily 
agreed with him, but thought it more than 
probable we had different reasons for arriving 
at that conclusion. On this trip I was expect- 
ing trouble, but nothing occurred. We had a 
splendid, quiet sea all the way, taking the 
short cut. Not a gunboat was seen until we 
were about to enter Mobile Bay, then we ran 
in under the protection of the forts and at 
midnight made our landing. 

During the trip over I had ample oppor- 
tunity to interview members of the crew and 
I picked up a lot of good information, particu- 
larly regarding the General and others and I 
very easily corroborated all I knew. Both 
he and the Colonel were in the slave trade 
before the war, but this was not generally 
known or even suspected by the better people 
with whom they associated. What the Colonel 
thought became of all his private papers, I 
never heard, but I was told later that Carney 
found sufficient evidence in the batch to hang 
the Colonel and several others if they were 
caught in the North. 

Early in the morning I left the ship and ran 
up to the shanty. The old negress was just 
turning out as I appeared and seeing me, she 
exclaimed. “Well! Bress de good Lord! Ah’s 
so glad to see you. Eberybody say you dead; 
dat de Magnolia am dead; dat eberybody am 
dead. Gawd bress eberybody!” 

I helped her get breakfast and then went 
up to Maggie’s house where I received a most 
cordial welcome. Maggie appeared wearing 
a black dress. She was just coming from the 
cook house with a pot of coffee when she 
spiedme. Calling to her mother that Red had 
come back, she dropped the coffee pot, and 
throwing both arms about my neck, burst into 
tears. Apparently they were all wonderfully 
glad of my return. Maggie’s cousin hurried 
off to find Will and take his place on post so 
Will might come home. WhenI gave Maggie 
some little trinkets, including a pair of kid 
gloves and her mother a comb, they were so 
delighted and surprised that I really began to 
feel that I was a person of some consequence. 
While we were talking, that is, I was telling 
my experiences and they listening very much 
interested, Captain McLeer entered. 

“Hello!” he cried. ‘I thought I’d find Red 
here,” at the same time handing Mrs. Clauson 
a package he had brought from Nassau. 

I spent most of my day with the family. 
While I was at Nassau, Carney had given me 
one hundred dollars in greenbacks. I went 
to a horse market on the outskirts of Mobile 
and bought a very nice southern pony. They 
are tough little creatures. I also bought a 
bridle, blanket, and surcingle. At the end of 
the week, in fact, the very night Captain 
McLeer sailed again, I walked to the farm, 
mounted my pony and rode away. The 
Captain had expected me to sail with him 
again that trip, but I had other plans. I 
learned afterwards that that was the last 
trip of the Magnolia; that she was captured 
and that most of the crew were held as prison- 
ers. Had I been among their number and 
had my identity been disclosed, I have often 
wondered how I would have fared at their 
hands. The following year Mobile was cap- 
tured by Admiral Farragut. 

Oftentimes since I have thought of dear 
little Maggie and the other members of the 
Clauson family and wondered what Fate had 
in store for them. I greatly regretted leaving 
them and appreciated their kindness to me, 
but to remain with them was out of the 
question, for I was loyal to my country and 
loved the great man who was at that time 
head of the nation. 
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The Explorers Lustiest Friend 
Smallest . Lightest Strongest Portable 
with Standard 4 row keyboard 


S the typewriter that flew 
over the North Pole, and is 
down hunting the South Pole 
now... It made the famous 
Zeppelin trip across the At- 
lantic—climbed MountEverest, 
the highest peak on earth — 
and penetrated far into the 
depths of the Sahara, where 
even sand storms couldn’t hurt 
it... It’s the most popular, big- 
gest selling portable in the 
world—and has been around 
the globe so many times it has 
quite lost count... 

The New Remington Port- 
able is the lightest, strongest, 
smallest portable typewriter 
with 4-row standard keyboard 
—and so good-looking that 
even the fussiest mother never 
objects to seeing it around... 

The new model has eight 
improvements that make it the 


The New 


perfect portable typewriter... 
Anew streamline body—added 
beauty and even greater 
strength. Type bars you don’t 
have to raise or lower—ready 
for instant use. Perfect visibil- 
ity—nothing between your eye 
and what you write, nothing to 
cast a shadow on your work at 
any time. A new carriage lock. 
A new margin release—on the 
keyboard. New modernist 
color combinations. And...a 
paragraph key—a brand new 
invention that guarantees neat- 
ness by indenting paragraphs 
uniformly . . . lines up figures 
and sub-headings as well. 

See this new Remington 
Portable today ... Ask for 
demonstration . . . $60, or pay- 
ments as low as $5 a month. 
Write for booklet to Dept. 42, 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc., Typewriter Divi- 
sion, Remington Rand Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 


REMINGTON 
Portable "Typewriter 





TYPEWRITING makes writing easy— REMINGTON makes typewriting easy 
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The Dayton Steel Racquet 


is the Racquet that will win your letter 


OW would you like to win 
your letter on the tennis team 
when you go to college? 
Today, the letters are going to 
the men who play the fastest game. 
That’s why the up and coming 
playersareturning tothe newsteel- 
string racquet—the Dayton Steel 
Racquet. It’s the fastest tennis 
racquet in the world! Just bounce 


DAYTON 


AS MODERN 


STEE 


a ball off those steel strings and 
see the difference! Don’t let the 
other boys get the edge on you. 
Play the best game that’s in you. 
Get ready to make the team when 
you gotocollege. Ask Dad to help 
yourgame with a DaytonSteel Rac- 
quet—the racquet that’s winning on 
the college courts today. Dayton 
Steel Racquet Company, Dayton, O. 
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Mount Birds 






Learn at Home by 
Mail ! Bea taxidereniet, Learn 

GaMi HEADS FisH. 
ALS. fascinating new ADS, All se- 
a — Easily, oneki learned by 


en and boys. 
and den wit with nature’ s finest art. SPO! 
MEN save your hies. BIG PROFITS 
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wth CESS STI Gi TE. Get this wendertet 
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, HOT MEALS 
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80 easy to cook 
hot meals outdoors 
with thelittle Sterno 
Stove. It heats, boils, 
broils, fries. Makeshot 
soup—crisp bacon— 
sizzling eggs—steaks 
and chops. Makes 
delicious toast, steam- 
ing coffee. Yet Sterno 
Stove folds smaller 
than a pie-plate. 


Use Sterno Stove at 
home, too. Heats 
solder for radio parts. 
Melts glue for making planes. Hune 
dreds of other uses, too! Sterno 
Canned Heat supplies the fuel. It's 
safe, Burns solid—nosparks, smoke, 
or cinders, Buy it at your local dealer an@ see Sterno 
Cooking Utensils. Send 10¢ today for special Sterno Stove. 
Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887) Dept.BL-5, 9 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 


STERNO CANNED HEAT 








Licensed by U. S.Gov’t for use only as fuel 
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WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


4g TRE POCKET TELESCOPE 
ag ge $ 
\ 


Thisis the original Made-in-America Pocket Telescope. Makes everys 
thing from 100 feet toa mile look six times as big. Comes in neat leather 
case, At Sporting Goods, Photographic and Optical Stores, If your store 
can’t supply you, we will send one, postpaid, for $2, Money back guarane 
tee, Biascope Binoculars and Microscopes, $2.50 to $16.50, Catalog free, 







Rochester, N. Y. 


828 Hudson Avenue 





Bean’ s Maine Camp Kit 


eee 
ostpaid 


Every Camper must have Fry Pan, Plates and Cups. It is 
important that these be carried in container to protect other 
articles from grease and soot. 


This Camp Kit consists of Fry Pan, As Plates and 4 Cups tant 
nest together in canvas carrying bag, making package only 10” 


10”x2%"’, with room for knives, forks and spoons. 


Plates ond 


Cups are made of aluminum that will not rust or corrode. 








Price complete with bag, $2.00. Postpaid. Extra 
Plates, 20c. Extra Cups, 15¢c. Fry Fon, Gon, 
Write for New Spring CA TALOG. 
L. L. BEAN 
345 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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HERE is no better motto for a scout than 

those two words “Be prepared.” Some 
fine sets of January answers were received— 
but too late to take part in the competition. 
Living up to that motto brings big returns. 
Being prepared often puts people—grown up 
as well as scouts—in the front rank. Think 
this over. 

All puzzle-answers must be at this office by 
the roth of the month. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 

Alvin W. Petersen, $3. Clynt Stichler, $2. 
Robert Thomas, $r. 

Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers of all puzzles in December, January, 
and February.) Sam Householder, Jr., $2. 
Arthur V. Jarboe, $2 


Charade 
My first is only a desire; 
My next was Eve’s foundation; 
My whole is useless when it’s whole, 
When snapped, there’s jubilation. 
—Henry T. MEEKINS. 


A Geographical-Diagonal 
(Prize Puzzle) 


x 6 8 39 79 54 — 68 50 
2m & 10 — 82 35 42 .9-1%4 
—— 82 Ea 4. Sy th: 12..26 
z—- S$ 2st wp— B® 


ay. 3. 22 =». 3 3s @- es. 
1-2 6S ST Ce 
— 52 31 x 69 28 x 34 16 
6 36 26 ab: BOO 22 BS 
ee a ay ae ae oe ee 
72 65 32 67 41 33 xX 53 66 
74 62 15 45 59.26 44 xX 29 
8 75 40 73 57 7 80 43 


Reapinc Across: 1. An African empire. 
2. To root out. 3. The name of a person 
written by himself. 4. A foe. 5. Refusing 
obedience to captain or commander. 6 
D’Artagnan was one. 7. Relenting. 8. 
Loathing. 9. That which may be inhabited. 
to. Not wholly. 11. A cheap substitute for 
ivory. 12. A republic of Central America. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the diagonals (represented by stars) will 
spell a republic of South America and an island- 
continent. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 12, spell “‘a right little, tight 
little isle”; from 13 to 19, a kingdom whose 
neutrality was violated by the Germans; from 
20 to 30, a country owned by the Dutch; from 
31 to 36, the land of fashions; from 37 to 42, 
a country not yet “recognized” by Uncle 
Sam; from 43 to 50, and from 51 to 57, each 
name a republic of South America; from 58 
to 63, the country of the Sublime Porte; from 
64 to 68, a West Indian republic; from 69 to 
73, the land of Pharoah; from 74 to 78, the 
“Hermit Nation”; from 79 to 84, a big island 
in the Mediterranean.—ALvIN W. PETERSEN. 


Connected Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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I. Upper Lert-HAND SQUARE: 1. King- 
dom. 2. Weird. 3. To interpret (an old word). 
4. A climbing plant of a tropical forest. 5. A 
badge of honor. 

Il. Upper RicHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. An 
artificial waterway. 2. To make amends for. 
3. Hubbub. 4. The goose family. 5. Looks 
at slyly. 

TIL Centrat Square: 1. Peculiar to one 
place. 2. Egg-shaped. 3. A log house. 4. 
Tipped. 5. A musical term meaning “slow.” 

IV. Lower Lert-Hanp SQuaRE: 1. Per- 
taining to a node. 2. Corpulent. 3. A Greek 
letter. 4. A fall flower. 5. To ascertain. 

V. Lower RicHT-HAND SquaRE: 1.A 
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2. Part of a piano. 3. To 
5. Wide-awake.— 


musical drama. 
evoke. 4. A contender. 
Ciynt STICHLER. 


Cross-Word Enigma 
My first is in ambition; 
My second is in vain; 
My third is in ambition; 
My fourth is in vain; 
My fifth is in ambition; 
My sixth is in vain; 
My seventh is in ambition; 
My eighth is in vain, 
My whole, a means of travel 
That rides above the main. 
—LavrEN Lacock. 


Novel Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

Each of the words described contains four 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one 
below another, the primals and the third 
row of letters will each spell the surname of a 
President. The letters of the second and fourth 
rows may be rearranged so as to spell earth, 
sensible, comfort and hurry. When these are 
guessed and placed one below another, the 
diagonal, beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter, will spell a cincture. 


Reapinc Across: 1. Jewels. 2. To curve. 
3. A gardening implement. 4. To frustrate. 
5. Taverns. 6. Snaky fish. 7. In place of. 


8. Divisions of time.—RosBEert THomas. 


Transpositions 
EXAMPLE: Transpose a spice and makear- 
rived. ANSWER: Mace, came. 
In the same way transpose 

. Manufactured, and make a lady. 

. Alert, and make wickedness. 

. Step, and make an outer garment. 

An entrance, and make perfume. 

An animal, and make a marsh plant. 

. Every, and make a pain. 

. A tiny particle, and make a big book. 

. Duration, and make a paragraph. 

. To steep, and make certain stately trees. 
10. Part of a horse, and make to entitle. 
11. Method, and make a cupola. 

12. A foray, and make dry 

13. A heavy vehicle and make a measure of 
length. 

When these transpositions have been rightly 
made, the initials of the thirteen new words 
will spell a holiday.—GrorcE B. MILitm™an. 


Word-Square 
1. A rogue. 2. Brisk. 3. Degrees of devel- 
opment. 4. They end in smoke.. 5. Re- 
luctant. 6. Alleviate-—C. L. Prince, JR. 
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Answers to April Puzzles 


Novet Acrostic. Initials down and fourth 
row up, the alphabet. Reading Across: 1. 


Amazonas. 2. Buoyancy. 3. Coextend. 4. 
Drawback. 5. Elevator. 6. Fabulous. 7. 
Guttural. 8. Hogshead. 9. Infringe. Io. 
Jacquard. 11. Knapsack. 12. Labor Day. 


13. Misnomer. 

Cross-worD ENIGMA. Sacramento. 

METAMORPHOSES. ({. Bath, bate, rate, 
rote, robe. II. Stone, stove, stare, state, slate, 
blate, blaze, braze, brake, broke. III. Cold, 
colt, cost, cast, wast, want, wand, wind. 

An Encuisa Acrostic. Reading Across: 


Sageness. 2. Tolerate. 3. Realizes. 4. Aque- 
duct. 5. Terrapin. 6. Flamingo. 7. Obla- 
tion. 8. Recovery. 9. Daybreak. 10. Ob- 
sidian. 11. Neighbor. 12. Alkaline. 13. 
Vacation. 14. Opponent. 15. Negative. In- 
itials, Stratford-on-Avon. From 1 to 43, 


London, Shakespeare, Scotland, Queen Vic- 
toria, King George. 

Douste Diaconats. I. March, April. 
Across: Manna, harpy, spray, birch, laugh. 
II. Flowers, showers. Across: Fingers, 
slouchy, geology, chowder, element, orchard, 
serious. 

NuMERICAL Enicma. “A man may be down 
but he’s never out.”’ Salvation Army. 

Worp-sguareE. Bands, adore, nohow, drone, 
sewer. 


ADDED SYLLABLE. Re. 1. Buff. 2. Cant. 
3. Cent. 4. Collect. 5. Coil, 6. Cord. 7 
Form. 8. Fuse. 9. Gale. 10. Late. 11. 
Lent. 12. Main. 13. Mote. 14. Pair. 15. 
Peat. 16. Port. 17. Quest. 18. Vile. 19. 
Veal. 20. Tort. 
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Keep fit 
and have fun by 
eating these 


BETTER 
BRAN FLAKES 


KELLoGG’s Pep Bran 
Flakes! They taste great 
and make you feel great. 




















Every bowlful makes you 
want another. That fa- 
mous flavor of PEP can’t 
be beat. They stay crisper 
in milk or cream. And with 
this taste-goodness you get 
the nourishment from the 
wheat. Just enough bran 
to be mildly laxative. 


Try these better bran 
flakes. Take them on your 
camping and hiking trips. 
They are ideal for any 
meal, 


Sold in the red-and-green 
package by grocers every- 
where. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 
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“Three Points | oO 


Honor 
(Content Srom page 17) 


On his first day off in July he went to the 
Old Colony Trust Company, on Court Street, 
where he kept his meagre savings, and drew 
out twenty-five dollars. By dint of much | 
shopping, he succeeded in finding a suit to | 

liking, a dark gray worsted that he could | 
wear in all seasons. He was tempted to buy | 
a new hat also, but finally decided that he | 
could make his old one do for another year; 
instead he bought a pair of tan shoes. 

Hitherto he had never given much thought 
to the clothes he wore. Clothes were merely 
something to cover the body and keep a fellow 
warm; their style and color were of very slight 
importance. But the following evening, when 
his new suit arrived and he put it on, he was 
conscious of a little feeling of pride in himself, 


pride not only in his appearance, but also in | 


the thought that he had purchased the suit | 
out of money that he had earned. 

The summer wore on, and about the middle 
of July the Scout Troop left town for six 
weeks in camp on the northern slope of Mt. 
Monadnock. Rodney happened to be in the 
subway at Park Street, returning from an 
errand, when he saw them waiting for a car 
to take them to the North Station. He felt 
a pang at his heart as he heard their boisterous 
laughter and noted the bulging haversacks 
they carried, the tennis racquets, the fishing- 
rods, the various pieces of baggage lying 
grouped on the concrete floor. Six weeks in 
camp! What fun they would have! He felt 
that he ought to go forward and wish them a 
fine summer, but he could not quite bring 
himself to the point of doing it; he was afraid 
his voice might tremble, or he might betray 
in some other manner how he felt at not being 
able to accompany them. 

A North Station car clattered up the incline, 
and he heard Ken Cauffman shout. ‘‘Grab 
your junk, fellows! Here’s our boat!” 

Rodney watched them get on the car, Ken 
Cauffman first, then Henry Bassett, then the 
rest of them, with Mr. Holman last of all. 

“Lucky kids!” some one exclaimed as the 
car started. 

Yes, Rodney said to himself, they were 
lucky! Well, maybe he could manage to get 
a couple of weeks in camp next summer. 

His work at the bookshop continued much 
as usual; the season was fairly quiet, and 
every day he was able to study. Mr. Dobson 
remained true to his word and saw to it that 
Rodney had at least one full day off a week 
exclusive of Sundays. 

On such free days he usually spent a part 
of the morning reading history or literature or 
working on problems in mathematics or 
physics. He had mastered the habit of study 
by now; it seemed to him that he had mastered 
it from necessity, just as he had learned to 
do so many other things since the death of his 
mother. 

At times, as formerly, he found it hard to 
concentrate on a book, especially if the weather 
were uncomfortably warm, or the street noises 
disturbing, or if the east wind were blowing, 
bringing with it that strange, disquieting 
odor which had moved him so powerfully on 
the day of his arrival. Nevertheless, despite 
distractions of one sort or another, he did 
manage to go on step by step in his studies, 
slowly and with dogged method. 

On some of his free days, with a bit of study- 
ing done, he liked to go to one of the beaches 
for a swim, or to ramble about the city and 
its suburbs, to Cambridge or to the Navy 
Yard at Charlestown, where the historic 
frigate, Old Ironsides, was moored, returning 
in the evening, healthfully tired. Like Beacon 
Hill, Boston seemed to him to have a soul, a 
kind of subtle influence that at times appeared 
to lift him out of himself. The city was so 
old, as cities go in America; so many events of 
historical importance had occurred there; so 
many patriots had been born there, or had 
walked its crooked streets, or lay buried in 
its quaint cemeteries, Franklin, Washington, 
Hancock, Paul Revere, Samuel ‘Adams, and a 
host of others. 

One warm, sultry afternoon in August, 
Rodney’s love of wandering carried him down 
to the big fish pier, in South Boston. His first 
impression of it was one of vast magnitude 
and activity, and he was ready to believe what 
a pedestrian of whom he had inquired the 
way had told him, that it was the “greatest 
fish pier in the world. ” Four three-storied 
brick and concrete buildings formed a long 
rectangle that jutted far out into the water, 





were saved 


in the year of the Big Snow”’ 


“é 


NE winter we came near star- 

vation. Our braves hunted 
over the plains for the frozen heads 
of buffalo they had killed early in 
the fall. They chopped the skin 
from the tops of the heads and our 
mothers cooked it for food. We were 
saved by finding a herd of moun- 
tain sheep which had been driven 
down into the foothills by the big 
snow. We slew the entire herd and 
ate them on the spot. On many 
occasions like this, our lives depended 
on the endurance of our legs and 
feet in hunting game for food. 

“In our primitive life nothing 
was more important than our feet. 








The Pontiac. Stylish 
light grey, khaki and white 
with snappy-looking dark 
grey “saddle.” 







The Relay. Rubbercleats 
on soles accustom your 
feet to football shoes. 





‘How we Blackfeet 
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Told by 
Buffalo Child Long Lance: 


Full-blooded Blackfoot In- 

dian Chief. Trick rider with 

Buffalo Bill. Tackle, Carlisle 

football team. Captain, 

World War (wounded, dec- 

orated for bravery). Author 
of “Long Lance.” 




















I wonder if the white race would not 
be sturdier if they took better care 
of their feet in childhood—by wear- 
ing shoes that allow free exercise of 
the foot and leg muscles. 

“As for myself I always wear 
rubber-soled canvas shoes on the 
stiffest climbing and the longest hik- 
ing, whenever the weather permits. 
They are more like moccasins in 
strength-building than any modern 


shoe.” hy . 


ODERN Goodrich Sport Shoes are 

better than old-fashioned sneakers. 

They are scientifically made to protect the 

foot against injury without stopping muscu- 
lar development. 

The moccasin-grip instep prevents flat feet. 
The hard-gripping soles and heels prevent 
slipping and body jarring on hard ground. 
Goodrich Sport Shoes come in 20 snappy 
models to suit particular men, boys and girls. 
Demand them by name—be sure of getting 
the best that Indian lore and modern science 
offer you. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 


Goodrich=*- 


Sport Shoes 








and the broad, cobble-stoned space between 
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Then be a Western Union messenger. You'll 
learn—and earn at the same time. Outdoor 
work. Variety. Chance to develop poise, de- 
pendability, self-reliance. 


You’ll become familiar with all kinds of busi- 
ness. Fit yourself for a bigger, better job. Learn 
just what kind of work you’d best like to do. 


Some man, attracted by your evident ability, 


Here are some 
other things you 
enjoy as a West- 
ern Union Mes- 
senger. 








Bicycles at cost. 
Vacations with 






will then want you. We'll gladly recommend pay. 

you. Glad to see you move up. Free lessons in ff 
Earn and learn in the Western Union Mes- 

senger Service. Ask the manager of the nearest yore ng 






Western Union office. 
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It’s a Knockout, 
Fellows! 

















Boys’ LIFE 


and 
The Open Road for Boys 
Both for $2.15 





Here’s Your Chance. Snap It Up! 


All the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the thrilling 
articles, big departments, pictures, premiums and contests that 
fill these two popular favorites from cover to cover are yours 
for a whole year at the amazing price of only $2.15! 

When you’ve finished one magazine, you’re not through for a month. 
A few days later, Bingo! along comes the other and you can enjoy 
a new bunch of thrills, surprises and laughs at an extra cost of only 15c 
for the whole year. 

Ordinarily you’d have to pay $3.00 for these two magazines. 

Dory LIFE MAGAZINE 


Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.15 (check—money order) for which please send Boys’ Life and Open 
Road for Boys, each for one year, to: 
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was filled with wagons, trucks,automobiles, two- 
wheeled carts heaped with fish, boxes, barrels, 
men in rough denim coats and trousers or oil- 
skins moving about, busy at a variety of tasks. 
Carts of cod or haddock or halibut were drawn 
up in front of small doorways at regular intervals 
on both of the long sides of the rectangle, and 
men with long-handled, three-pronged forks 
were spearing the fish and transferring them to 
boxes or to other cartsor wagons. He noted the 
names of the different dealers stenciled in black 
letters above each doorway, A. F. Rich and Co., 
Arnold and Winsor, Freeman and Cobb, Cas- 
sius Hunt, L. B. Goods , J. Adams and Co. 
—old Yankee names with few exceptions. 

The odor of fish was heavy on the air; the 
stones under foot were slippery with water 
and slime and pieces of cracked ice. It was 
not the best place for a boy in a new suit 
and new shoes, but Rodney was too much in- 
terested to think of his clothes, He made his 
way toward the far end of the rectangle and 
then went through an archway to the outer 
side. There he saw a sight that thrilled him 
to the tips of his toes. Close against the whole 
length of the wharf lay a line of fishing smacks, 
small two-masted schooners mostly, many of 
them fresh from the fishing-banks. Here the 
carts and wagons were more numerous than 
inside, and the smell of fish was stronger. Most 
of the boats were unloading, and Rodney 
paused beside one of them to watch. 

“How many to-day?” some one called to a 
fisherman on the boat. 

“Nineteen thousand,” was the indifferent 


reply. 

“‘Seems like a lot,”’ Rodney observed to a 

young man standing near by. 

‘*He means pounds,”’ was the reply. 

A fisherman in hip boots, standing, pipe 
in mouth, near the mast, pulled a lever. A 
gasoline engine started with a hollow roar, 
and out of the hold came a huge basket sus- 
pended from a line that led up to a pulley 
fastened to the gaff. The basket was full of 
fish the scales of which glistened with particles 
of ice and rock salt. A man in oilskins plas- 
tered all over with fish scales gave it a push 
that swung it toward two other men on the 
dock. They caught it and emptied it into a 
partly filled cart. Then back it swung; the 
engine roared, and down it went into the hold 
for a fresh supply. 

“What kind are they?” Rodney asked the 
young man. 

“Haddock,” was the reply. “Takes away 
my appetite for fish just to look at them!” 

“You work here?” 

“Not on your life! Do my clothes look it? 
Just came down from the Globe office to get a 
Sunday story.” 

He strolled off after a few minutes, and 
Rodney remained standing there, watching 
basket after basket full of glistening haddock 
come leaping out of the hold; watching the 
men on the dock fork the fish from the cart 
into boxes resting on scales; moving aside as 
other carts splashed past him. Wet, slimy 
work it was, but Rodney saw only the romance 
of it. Those broad-shouldered, sunbrowned 
men in boots and oil-skins and sou’westers 
went to the banks in all kinds of weather, 
more at home on the sea perhaps than on the 
land. They fished for long hours and then 
sailed into Boston Harbor with such a catch 
as that—nineteen thousand pounds! 

The dealers weighed the fish and bought them; 
they sent them to the hotels and restaurants and 
to the local dealers in and about the city, and 
people ate them fried or broiled or ba ed, with 
perhaps no thought for the manner in which 
they had reached the table. Yes, in spite of 
the slime and the odor, it was romance! 
Rodney saw the reporter again a few minutes 
later and asked him whether the fish came from 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 





BOYS’ LIFE. 
“No,” was the reply, “the boats don’t need 


to go as far as that. These fish come from 
George’s Bank, off the Cape, and from other 
banks still nearer than that. Take a look at 
those fellows,” he added, pointing toward a 
group of fisherman. ‘Yankees, all of them, 
blue eyes, brown hair, some from Gloucester, 
some from Rockport and other towns along 
the north shore. Well, they’re welcome to 
the job! So long!” And he hurried away. 

Rodney observed the men with new interest. 
Yes, they were mostly all Yankees, Yankees 
and fishermen, like his own ancestors on his 
mother’s side, those ancestors who had handed 
down to him a taste for the sea. 

He strolled along the dock. Gulls screamed 
overhead, swooping frequently to snatch up a 
piece of fish that had drifted away from the 
pier. Here and there a boat was making 
ready to go out. Fishermen were winding 
heavy lines inside wicker baskets, or baiting 
hooks with pieces of fish, or vigorously swab- 
bing off decks, all talking and laughing as they 
worked. No matter what they were doing, 
they looked to Rodney happy, satisfied with 
their hard life; and his mind reverted con- 
stantly to those various Eldreds who had 
followed the sea in just such a manner. 

He walked on until he was at the extreme 
end of the pier. Here were no boats, and 
standing near the edge, he had the momentary 
illusion that the pier itself was a vessel speed- 
ing into the waves that came racing toward it. 
He gazed about the harbor, at the little green 
islands far off, at the screaming swooping gulls, 
at the steamers and other craft lying in the 
slips, at the black smoke drifting like a pall 
over the waterfront. From the direction of 
the outer harbor a motor-driven dory was 
moving swiftly toward the pier, rising and 
falling on the waves. There were two men in 
it, clad in oil-skins and sou’westers. 

Rodney observed, as the dory drew nearer, 
that a quantity of fish of some kind gleamed 
in a box in the waist of the craft. A few yards 
from the pier the man at the wheel, an elderly, 
stockily-built man with gray, stubby whiskers, 
shut off the motor and, standing up, drew a 
short briar pipe from beneath his oil-skin. He 
proceeded calmly to fill it as the other, a young 
man perhaps in his middle twenties, made his 
way to the bow and waited, rope in hand, for 
the boat to drift against the pier. When it 
touched, the young man secured his line to a sup- 

rt and grasped one rung of a metal ladder that 
ed up close to where Rodney was standing. 

The old fisherman leaned over and struck a 
match on the gunwale. Just as he was apply- 
ing it to the tobacco, with both hands cupped 
round the bowl, the other swung upward on 
the ladder. His movement caused the dory 
to jerk sidewise, a sharp jerk that sent the 
old fisherman off his balance. With a gasp of 
surprise Rodney saw him claw the air; the 
next instant he landed with a splash in the 
water and disappeared. 

It happened so suddenly that for a few 
seconds Rodney could only stare downward 
He was vaguely aware of the young man half- 
way up the ladder staring also with round, 
startled eyes. He was aware of the empty 
dory bobbing about on the waves and a 
multitude of tiny bubbles where the fisherman 
had sunk. Then suddenly the man on the 
ladder started downward in frantic haste. 

At that moment the gray head of the old 
fisherman came to the surface half a score of 
yards from the pier. His hands beat the 
water, and then he sank again. 

‘Man overboard!” came a hoarse cry from 
down the pier. 

Rodney’s wits suddenly returned to him. 
Without a thought for his new suit and new 


shoes, he jumped. 
(To be continued in the June issue of 
Boys’ Lire.) 





will to win. Hadn’t Rod’s determina- 
tion and fight turned a defeat into a basket- 
ball victory for Georgeburgh? Hadn’t 
Rodney determined that he was going to 
follow in the path of his ancestors and go 
to sea—to Annapolis, where a naval career 
started? But there had come the crushing 
blow—Rod’s only living parent, his mother, 
died suddenly. 

Rodney’s mother left her son one thing— 
in a deathbed letter she cautioned him to 
‘Be a good Scout, always. Never forget the 
Scout Oath with its Three Points of Honor!” 
With this farewell ever before him, Rodney 
leaves his home town to go to Boston, where 
his old Uncle Jonathan opens his home for 
him. Rodney starts anew in high school 
his preparations for Annapolis, only to dis- 











cover suddenly his aged uncle is not the 
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‘Synopsis of Three 
as OWEN was a boy with the > 


Points of Honor’’ 


rich man he suspected but poor—very poor. 
Rodney’s hopes were again crushed. 

Courage, however, quickly comes to 
Rodney and out he goes in search of a job. 
Finally he obtains a position as editor of a 
small paper for a foreign musician only to 
learn that his employer is using the paper 
for propaganda purposes. Rodney indig- 
nantly withdraws. Looking about for fur- 
ther opportunities to work and prepare for 

lis, which is ever in his mind, he 
fi many obstacles. Chances of getting 
an appointment to the Academy seem slim 
as he lacks influence and training. 

But Rodney will not be downed. He even 
rejects a fine offer from a Mr. Devereux, 
prominent business man, because he would 
have to accept the position permanently. 
Rather he takes an, obscure job in a book- 
store. 
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Get this.. E 


FREE, 
CATALOG 


for a Flash of 
“REAL” FUN 


with the 


BIG FISH! 


VER make a strike where the big fellows 

bite? Remember how your heart jumped 
and pounded—how your rod jerked and quiv- 
ered—and the line “nipped” out and the little 
old reel sang WHEE-E-E! Oh, boy! That 
was “real” sport. It was a man-size job to 
land that fellow and it took “real” tackle, too! 
Get this catalog for complete facts about 
every rod and line to use in different types of 
fishing. See for yourself the many styles of 
BRISTOL Steel Rods, Kingfisher Silk Lines, 
Meek and Blue Grass Reels—all world-famous 
tackle. Complete descriptions of each—at 
prices that will surprise you because fine rod 
angling equipment is not always expensive. 
This catalog of World-Famous Fishing Tackle 
is ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write for your 
copy NOW! Just mail the coupon below. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
95 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Please send me immediately your new FREE catalog 
of fishing tackle. 








A Lutheran Camp For Boys 
Lake Glenwood (near Sussex) New Jersey 


A fully equipped vacation camp 
in the Pochuck Mountains 
opened to 100 boys for the sea- 
son of 1929, July 1 to Sept. 2. 
Juniors 8 to 11 years, Seniors 
12 to 17 years. 


For information write 


Silver Spruce Camp Committee 
Lutheran Church House 
39 East 35th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


+ Rexcraft + 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
So0Y scouTs OF AMERICA 

















Be prepared to enter 
ReExcraFT PrizE ConTESTS 


RexcraFt Official Bugles are sold by Music 


Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores. Key of ‘‘G" slide to “F.” U.S. Army 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 


—fully guaranteed for barrels 
$5.00 of fun—years of service. 
FREE with every RexcraFrt Official Bugle a 
copy of ‘“‘A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 
Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the REXcRaFT. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 
tT? Sr TtlouUuPrPONn:-—-—— => 
REXCRAFT, Inc., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Please send me RexcraFT Official Bugle with 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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always the man farthest from the goal, and 
there was no percentage in passing the ball back 
at that time. 

Yellow realized this, held his stick high with 
the ball reposing in the pocket, and unleashed 
a brand of lacrosse that brought the stands 
again to their feet in a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
He broke through the first man by feinting to 
the left and reverse spinning to the right. He 
escaped the second man by lightly tossing the 
ball high and forward, recovering it a second 
later as he slipped by under an arm. 

Then the Out Home came to meet him, 
smashing in with the speed and power of a 
locomotive, I nearly closed my eyes as I 
listened for the crack of the impact. Yellow 
made no effort to sidestep. Instead he jumped 
high in the air, so high that his little attack 
stick cleared the larger defense crosse by a full 
two feet. At the apex of the jump, just as the 
Out Home crashed into the lower part of his 
body, he let loose a shot for goal that hit on 
the crease, caromed a little to the right, and 
whizzed by the goal-keeper for the most spec- 
tacular goal of the season. 

“Golly Moses! How does he do it?” asked 
Slim as we returned to our positions. 
“‘Butterflies!”” I laughed excitedly. “Into 
‘em, fellows. Watch your men, and trust to 
Yellow to get the ball.” 

It took nearly twenty minutes to recover the 
other two goals that tied the score. Twenty 
minutes of wind-breaking rushes, of leaden 
muscles that cried out against the struggle, 
of hammering hearts that wanted to burst 
through our chests, of grim resolution to hang 
on to that pennant. Twenty minutes of cruel 
body-checking, of blocking rushes, of stick 
interference that left large weals on our arms 
and bodies, of long, desperate passes, and clean, 
swift interception. 

And through it all Yellow flashed up and 
down the field, now leading a brilliant offensive 
that took the ball up to the crease, now sup- 
porting the rest of us as the heavy Tub machine 
came crashing towards our goal. And when 
the score was tied, with but a few moments 
more to play, Yellow tried to regenerate our 
flagging bodies with timely encouragement 
and cheering words. 

But it seemed no use. We had pushed our 
muscles until we no longer mastered them. Our 
wind was gone, our legs were sagging. And 
the Tubs took the ball up the field in one dash, 
and but for the superhuman work of Bull 
would have scored the winning goal. But Bull 
rushed the runner, intercepted the ball, and 
hurled a long, powerful pass that struck near 
midfield and bounced into the Tub’s territory. 
Yellow and the opposing center rushed for it. 
The center had a lead of a foot or two, and it 
looked as though this would give him the ball. 
But just as he tried to scoop it up, Yellow 
slipped his stick under the opposing crosse, 
jerked it up, and brought his own stick squarely 
over the ball. The next second he was free of 
his man, the ball rolling back and forth in his 
stick. He looked about, and saw an exhausted 
Bluemont team scattered over the field like 
so many stuffed figures. 

“‘Who’s yellow on this team?” he shouted. 
‘‘Where’s that sand and grit you low-livered, 
water-blooded four-flushers were preaching at 
me? Yellow! Yellow! Yellow, every one of 
you! Get up and fight! Don’t let ‘Yellow’ 
win your game for you! Pull your tails from 
between your legs! Play lacrosse!” 

The center rushed him. He lightly avoided 
the rush and danced away from his man. He 
didn’t try to run down the field. He stood 
there and continued to taunt us. He said 
things to us that made us want to break our 
sticks over his head. He tossed epithets and 
insults at us that soaked through our be- 
muddled heads and kindled enough angry 
energy to make our muscles lose their weari- 
ness, and gave our legs new strength. We 
started towards him in a concerted movement. 
The game was forgotten. The pennant ceased 
to exist. All that mattered was to get at that 
insulting cad and hammer him into insensi- 
bility. 

Then Yellow started down the field. He ran 
as one possessed. He twisted and turned, held 
his stick now high, now low. One man he 
passed, then two, then three. Then he re- 
ceived a check that sent him spinning to the 
earth. It broke the spell of our resentment. 
But the new-found strength remained, and 
we started playing lacrosse again as suddenly 
as we had stopped. 

Yellow was up as soon as he was down. Now 











the stick was held in his left hand. He seemed 
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63 
ERIES NO.1 


t DANIEL BOONE 


was being trailed by 

four Indians. He 

could see them, but they 
could not see him. He 
must find a way of escape. 


os Large grape vines swung from 
” Hi the trees in all directions. Get- 
z ting behind a hill to conceal him- 
a self, he seized a vine strong enough to 
= support him. 
x Breaking it from its roots, and being en- 


twined to a limb at the top, he climbed it 
part of the way. Swinging from one side to 
another, faster and faster, he then let go, land- 

*' ing on the ground several yards ahead. This 


broke the trail. 


Had he slipped, the Indians would have 
quickly found his tracks, and Daniel Boone 
might have been tomahawked that day. 
But Scouts wore shoes best fitted for 
Scout work. Of course they were not 


built for style but for service. 
Today Excelsior Official 


Shoes are built for both 
service. 


cifications. They are 
signed especially for 
you, although any other 
boy may wear them. 
Ask your dealer to let 
you see them. If he 
can’t, tell us; we will 
tell you who can. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturer of Oficial 
Boy Scout ond Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Made in seven attractive styles 
and of high-grade leather. 
Your Scout seal is on the lining 
—the Official Scout Shoe. 





They are made ac- 
cording to your chiefs’ spe- 








Scout 
style and 


de- 


The Official Scout Service Shoe 





The Official Scout Moccasin Oxford 








Please send me a copy of ““Know Your Knots,” that interesting 


booklet for Boy Scouts. 
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“*We Just Crossed the Antarctic Circle’ 
—Paul Siple, ee 
Boy Scout and 4 


Sea Scout with 
Commander Byrd 


Pau SIPLE, 
NINETEEN 
YEAR OLD Boy 
ScouT wh’'s 
SELECTED BY 
COMMANDER 
Byrp To ACc- 
COMPANY HIM 
ON HIS EXPE- 
DITION TO THE 
ANTARCTIC. 


Scout SIPLE 
WAS SELECTED 
FROM 580,000 
Boy Scouts 
INTHE UNITED 
STATES. 


He was one of the small crew of five picked to 
take Commander Byrd on the dangerous cruise in 
a small boat in the Bay of Wales. The Captain of 
the ship grouped him with those he considered his 
best sailors. Yet— 


Paul Siple had no previous sea experience. He had been trained in the ways of the 


sea through Sea Scouting and— 


The Sea Scout Manual 


Sea Scouts are Boy Scouts who are fifteen years of age. They take the sea promise and 
continue their Scout training in a program of activities on the water by building and sail- 
ing boats and ships on the lakes and rivers. — : 

Every Boy Scout can learn more about it and how to become one by buying a copy 


of The Sea Scout Manual. 
PRICE 75c A COPY 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


CAMPS 


nformation 


/ 

f/ FREE catalogs and expert advice on 

ALL Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U.S. (also 

H U. S. “School Guide" free). Relative 

standing from official inspections. State 

Chartered Information Bureau. No fees. 
ddress :— 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS Se 
ASSOCIATION 














‘Siteyiitieretl Tricks 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of fun 
you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 25¢ POSTPAID 
FREE CATALOG 




































your. right away! 

Porter Chemical Ce. 
119 Summit Aye. 
‘stown, |. 














Level-Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
at $5.50 


HERE'S your reel, boys! A level- 
winding, a 


A faster way to bring 
home the bacon 


“Some bacon!” says Joe, holding up his string. 


h. Now 
you can bait cast accurately—along - Every one over fifteen inches! And they’re head- 
yas fe a ing for the frying pan as fast as the motor-driven 
your line winds Just as smooth and Old Town will take ‘em. 
even as on rn read. , sas P . 
$5.50 for this A ead There’s surprising speed in this square-stern 


canoe. Especially designed for a portable motor. 
Quick response to rudder; light draft; and carry- 
ing capacity make it ideal for lake fishing. Sturdy 
and dependable too. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson 
models, dinghies and sturdy family boats, Also 
speedy craft for outboard motors — racing step 
planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 
995 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, 


“Old Town Boats” 


-<—<— oo oo oo 


of it! Ask your 


A South Bend—3 Piece 

Jointed Steel Rod $3.00 

wi rod. A 3 

rod with the famous 
Lengthe 3 to Sis text 
whinpy action. Write for catdlogl 

South Bend Bait Company 

5581 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


SOUTHOBEND 














determined to shame us to the last. Using 
just one hand, he continued his dash down the 
field. One of our men got free; Yellow did not 
pass the ball. He was checked again, but this 
time he kept his feet. Now he was in Out 
Home territory. He was again checked, lost 
the ball, recovered it with one hand, smashed 
into the In Home, broke through, saw the 
goalkeeper rushing toward him, and with the 
stick still in one hand he slipped a ball along 
the ground that bounced crazily toward the 
goal, hit the iron frame, bounced out, was re- 
covered in his stick, and sent cleanly in the net 
for the fifth and winning goal. 

Yellow leaned against the goal frame. He 
was white. 

“Sorry, fellows,” he gasped. “I take back 
those things I said about you. Had to do 
something to get some life in you.” 

“Don’t apologize,” grunted Slim, gazing at 
Yellow with something like awe in his eyes. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Gosh, man, where have you been all 
season?” 

. The coach answered his question. ‘Yellow 
was a Canadian all-star prep lacrosse player. 
Lacrosse is Canada’s national game, and you 
fellows forgot all about that and tried to make 
him play football. He’s a Rugby player, 
doesn’t care for our kind, so you jumped at 
conclusions and called him yellow. swore 
he wouldn’t lift a finger for the school after 
that, and I wouldn’t blame him if he didn’t. 
But sportsmanship will out, and he promised 
me he’d help in the big game if we needed 
him.” 


“Help!” exclaimed Slim. “He won the 
game himself. Won it with one hand, too. 
Maybe that’s not showing us up!” 

“T wasn’t trying to show you up,” said 
Yellow with a wan smile. ‘One of those body- 
checks broke my right arm.” 

Yellow! 
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Then Gabriel Blew His 


(Concluded from page 23) 
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Gabe’s game to cross the delta on the big 
bank on which he now stood, to range the 
Pine Ridge stealthily, and then to turn 
southward toward Sand Lake. Somewhere 
along this route he hoped to encounter either 
the grand old Navarino stag or else the 
bestial dragon that had destroyed Lucy. 
Thus in Gabe’s mind there were two images: 
one very fair, of a supérb buck with lordly 
antlers; the other repellant and abominable, of 
a monstrous murderer. And these two images 
well expressed the dual nature of the strange 
delta—one of them, beauty and grace and 
wild charm; the other occult, treacherous, 
gloomy, and disastrous. 

Leaving his canoe tied in the canal about a 
half mile from the river, the black hunter 
started down the long broken bank for the 
Pine Ridge. He felt not only solitary but 
abandoned; yet he had his trusty gun, and he 
had his beautiful silent horn. 

Brightly gleamed the wide landscape; 
quietly slept the water in the old ditches and 
ponds; sweetly breathed the air over that 
solitary waste. The marshes kept their soft 
vigil of silence. In the fifteen square miles 
of delta country stretching away into mys- 
terious distance Gabriel was the only human 
being. Indeed, negroes seldom cared to 
visit the delta. Indian graves had been 
found there, where once the Santees and the 
Seminoles had roamed; and so weird were 
many of the wild-life calls and screams heard 
from that disastrous land that it was natural 
to believe it to be a natural abode of hants and 
nameless hobgoblins. Besides, had not Amos 
Boykin, one of the best negro woodsmen of 
that whole region, mysteriously vanished on 
a trip to the delta? Of course there were those 
who hinted that his disappearance was ac- 
countable, for he had long sailed on a stormy 
domestic sea, and beyond the delta lay a new 
freedom, and possibly a new wife. But Amos 
was never heard from again. Gabe knew the 
delta too well to put much faith in the weird 
stories told of it; but he knew that it has 
natural perils in its treacherous quagmires, its 
venomous serpents, its mazy by-paths. 

Yet he was so deft of foot that he made the 
dangerous passage of the old bank without 
mishap; and an hour after he left his canoe, 
he was on the airy and fragrant Pine Ridge. 
Perhaps there are not many lonelier and love- 
lier places in America than that solitary 
:tretch of virgin woodland, elevated from the 
delta by a strange low wane of the terrain. 
Here are giant yellow pines more than a century 
old, their isolation making them immune 
from the lumberman. Here tower great man- 
bodied hollies, sixty feet high. Here in sunny 
solitude patriarch live-oaks spread their 
colossal arms. 

Gabe began to be careful when he came 
near the live-oaks, for in the autumn of a 
good acorn year, there is hardly a better 
place to search for a buck than beneath live- 
oaks, of the sweet black acorns of which deer 
are inordinately fond. 

Yet the black hunter, though he came upon 
deer-tracks, saw nothing promising until he 
came clear of the deep shade of the oaks. 
There he found fresh tracks that he could 
almost identify as those of the stag he had 
seen on that far-off day when Lucy had been 
with him. 

Moreover, the tracks were so fresh that 
some of the fragments of upturned soil cling- 
ing to their rims were still damp. Following 
the trail like an Indian, Gabe fully expected 
to find it turning northward, for most of the 
deer of the delta bedded down for the day in 
the cane-patches and the marshy hummocks 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Ridge. To his surprise Gabe found the 
tracks turning southward. The stag was 
heading for the great open marshes of the Sand 
Lake country. 

Nor was it unusual for a master-mind of the 
wild to keep his own counsel and to do some- 
thing original like this. This was no common 
deer, but some splendid solitary, worth all 
the effort that even a veteran huntsman could 
bestow upon him. Gabe felt that things had 
broken in his favor when the buck had wan- 
dered off into comparatively open country. 
He might be able to follow his track and rouse 
him out of his bed; or if this crowned monarch 
“had not deigned to lie down, he might stalk 
him. In any case the business was going to 
be exacting on the hunter. With a pang 
Gabe remembered Lucy. If he only had her 
now, he would stay right where he was; 
then, putting her on the track, he would 
count on her bringing the great buck round to 
him. His loss was still bitter. 

Gabriel, who did his hunting deliberately, 
now prepared to load his gun. His weapon 
was a crude single-barreled affair, but in this 
woodsman’s hands it was deadly. When he 
left home he had slipped in his coat pocket 
three buckshot shells. But now as he felt 
about in the selfsame pocket all he could dis- 
cover was one shell. He also found a hole in 
one corner, just big enough for a shell to drop 
through. Somewhere along that old bank 
spanning the delta these shells had slipped 
from him. He had only one—and the chance 
of a lifetime perhaps waiting him in the wild 
field before him. 

Gabe fondled the shell before he slipped it 
in the barrel. 

“You got to do it all,” he said. 
you fail me.” 

Then, taking a hitch in his belt, settling his 
cap down tightly over his eyes, and making 
those inward resolves that a sportsman does 
when a critical moment is ahead, the dusky 
hunter took up the trail of the great Navarino 
stag. 

For an ordinary man such a que¢ would 
have been quite hopeless; but for Gabriel it 
was like finding an. old friend in his own 
home. The negro knew every bullrush-bed, 
every smothered ditch, every patch of yellow- 
ing marsh in the wild country ahead. More- 
over, he knew exactly where he would be 
likely to come on the stag. He had an instinct 
for locating game. A true hunter is one who 
can think after it the thought of a wild creature. 

Past Raccoon Bay went the stag and Gabe; 
past Bear Wallow; southwest toward Jackfield; 
then dead east for Sand Lake. As yet the 
tracker had had no sight of the deer; but he 
was not disturbed; such a stag moves deliber- 
ately; with many pauses and much shadowy 
skulking. If the trailer keeps the wind from 
the deer to him, if he can hold the track, and 
if the deer is without suspicion, the hunter 
will come on his game at last. 

As Gabe neared Sand Lake, he was troubled 
by memories; but the great creature he was 
following he now knew to be so near that 
ancient pangs gave way to present thrills. 
Within two hundred yards of the solitary 
lagoon he thought he heard a splash in the 
water. Then unmistakably came the sound of 
a leap in the shallow water. Could the big 
buck have made him out? Another sound 
came: it was like a smothered groan. It 
might have come from a rooting razorback, oT 
from an old marsh-raccoon, which often emits 
strange noises. Gabe crept forward. He 
reached the tall marsh fringing the lake. He 
insinuated himself craftily through it, making 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Wren MVE’ 
spells Might 


Miller Huggins is one of the leading figures in baseball 
and one of the smallest in size. ‘i furnishes no 
guide to his powers, however. The great New York 
Yankee team, that has finished first in the American 
League six times in the last eight years, is his develop- 
ment. He is its manager and its mentor. Huggins 
knows baseball; he knows players; and he knows bats! 
Reason to listen, therefore, when he says: 


“Wearly every Yankee uses 
Louisville Sluggers” 


So do ninety per cent of all other players in profession 

baseball. Every Louisville Slugger is a paohiy mq 
perfectly designed and finished bat. Hold one, and 
swing it; feel at once the trustworthy quality of its good 
timber and sound workmanship. Models of leading 
sluggers, Stamped with their facsimile signatures, are 
now shown by your local dealer. See them, and send 
the coupon below for a new book that pictures and tells 
about your favorite batting stars. It’s free. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Company, Incorporated, Mfts., Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville SI er 
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no more sound than a swamp-rabbit. He saw 
the dull gleam of the placid waters. He saw 
the melancholy shore-line down which he had 
followed Lucy’s last tracks. 

Then suddenly he saw the great stag, up 
to his knees in water, apparently drinking. 
And he was well within range of Gabe’s 
gun. Never in all his long experience as a 
hunter had Gabe seen such a superb stag. 
Rugged, masterful, with massive craggy 
antlers, he was the proud monarch of the vast 
and lonely delta. As Gabe slowly raised his 
gun for the shot of his life he muttered: 

“Dis is the grandpa of the one Mr. Toland 
done shoot.” 

But, though Gabe’s finger was on the 
trigger, and though his gleaming black eye 
held the brass sight of his weapon straight on 
the stag’s heart, something halted the whole 
dramatic proceeding. Gabe saw that which 
made him lower his gun slightly. 

The buck was not drinking, though he had 
his head down. The trapper noticed for the 
first time the painful list of that proud crest. 
He saw the forefeet planted forward; he noted 
the muscular rigidity of the body. Something 
had the deer. At that moment the stag began 
to turn in the water, groaning deeply. At 
the same time he struck with his polished fore- 
hoofs at something in the water. A complete 
half-circle the buck made, so that now he 
| faced the shore. He was trying to make the 
|land. But the bull alligator of Sand Lake 
|had him. The beast had caught him high 

up on the right leg, just where it joined the 

| body. In a grim and terrible grip of death 
the old minotaur had the imperial stag. The 
| beautiful beleaguered thing labored one step 
j}nearer shore, dragging his bestial assailant. 
But the effort was too great, and the stag 
|almost collapsed. By this time the whole 
head of the alligator was visible. 

Downward from the deer’s heart Gabe 
shifted his aim. 

“T done ’member Lucy,” he said softly 
to himself as, with the sight of his battered 
gun fairly on the ’gator’s eye, he pressed the 
trigger. 

What followed was a wild mélée. The bull 
| let go his hold convulsively, and in the extreme 
|agony begun to turn in slow, blind, painful 
circles, reddening the water as he turned. 
The stag leaped for the shore and for safety, 
in a moment being lost in the whispering 
wastes of the huge marsh-country. Such was 
his vitality that even such a wound as he had 
received he could sustain. Slowly down the 
| margin of the lake walked Gabe until he came 
close to the place where the huge bull, plainly 
visible in the shallow water, had ceased to 
move. Gabe waded in, grasped the old 
monster by the tail, and dragged him ashore. 
Then he sat down on the same log on which, 
nearly a year before, he had grieved for Lucy. 
Kind-hearted was Gabe, but he found this 
vengeance sweet. He felt triumphant. Reach- 
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Reginald Denny 
Universal Pictures Star 


Uses ‘‘Hair Groom” 


Every night, throughout the world, a 
million eyes are on Reginald Denny. He 
knows the importance of looking your best. 
He says, “Everyone of us is playing a part 
in life, and we all have to stand ‘close-ups’. 
Looking your best from head to toe includes 
your hair! My stand-by for neat, obedient 
hair is Hair Groom.” 

A little Hair Groom in the morning will 
keep your hair combed and glossy all day 
without making it sticky or greasy. Even 
shampooed hair stays “‘put’’ in any style you like. 
Hair Groom comes in two forms—cream and liquid. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send soc in 
stamps or money order to Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc., 
578 Madison Ave., New York City. A liberal sample 
of Liquid Hair Groom is free. Clip the coupon. 


Wyeth Chem. Co., Inc., Dept. 2B PEE | 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. FREE 
Mail me free sample Liquid Halr Groom. 

















ing for his horn, he put it to his lips and 
sounded a far-calling and plangent note. And 
though he gulped slightly to think that there 
could be no response to his resounding sum- 
mons, he felt sternly satisfied. 

A slight stir in the marsh beside him made 
him turn. He sprang up as if a spectre had 
set upon him. Something leaped up on him. 
He sat down on the log weeping, with Lucy 
in his arms:—maimed, disheveled, hollow-eyed 
Lucy, but the dog he loved better than any- 
thing else in life. 

“T know you would come,” he said, while 
the hound snuggled to him as if she were 
trying to get in his very heart. ‘You would 
come to me out of he’ben or hell if I will jes’ 
blow.” 

To have her back was enough for Gabe. 
How she had escaped the bull’s first lunge; 
how she had swum to a hammock of marsh 
on the edge of Sand Lake, and, more dead 
than alive, had lain there hours; how, her 
strength returning, she had begun to get food 
for herself; how, all those months, she had 
haunted this dread region, in the hope that 
Gabe would return to her—these were matters 
that Gabe could never with certainty know. 
Some of them he indeed surmised. But the 
loved and lost had been restored: that was the 
joy that filled the black hunter’s heart. 

Had you seen them traversing that wild 
bank homeward, you would have marveled to | 
see how Gabe carried Lucy most of the way. | 
It was not that she could not travel very 
well herself, but only that otherwise Gabe 
could not make sure enough that she was 
really with him once again. 








A Good Scout 
Never Slips! 


HEN duty calls a scout must be 

ready to answer quickly. A fire, 
an accident, the bugle seunding “As- 
sembly”—all demand quick action. Un- 
less you wear GRO-CORD non-skid 
soles you may slip and be too late. 


Cord tire cords fused on end make thisthe 
only sole of its kind. GRO-CORDS stand 
toughest wear on the longest hikes and 
keep your feet dry in the wettest weather. 
GRO-CORDS are the only sole for climb- 





ing, running or jumping. 


parade, anywhere, 
wear GRO-CORDS. 
Ask your dealer for 
GRO-CORDS. 
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A BRAND NEW SPOR 


JOHNNY INDRISANO 


Leading Contender for World’s 
elterweight Title 


Johnny Indrisano, one of the world’s 
greatest ringsters. Lightaing fast xer 
with crushing knock-out punch, has 45 
knock-outs to his credit and decisions over 
joe Dundee, welterweight champ, Tommy 
reeman, Nick Testo and others. He says: 
“If any boy wants to develop a knocke 
out punch like mine, I urge him to 
The Open Shadow Ball. 
strength, too, and makes you an extreme- 
ly fast boxer—great training—great ex- 
ercise. 


24 SMASHING ISSUES 


T—A POSITIVE SENSATION 


SHADOW BALL BOXING 
RING STARS ENTHUSE 


The Open Road Shadow Ball is the world’s latest 
sports sensation. A punching bag with stout rubber 
cord attached to strong head band. Absolutely 
amazing in action. Words cannot half tell story. 


Builds muscle, makes you lightning fast boxer, de- 
velops knock-out punch, quickens the eye. Strength- 
ens neck and body muscles. 


A few thrilling hours with Open Road Shadow Ball 
and you will be fastest boxer in town. It is greatest 
sport you ever saw. Great fun maker. Thousands 
sold first month. Rage all over country. Professional 
ring stars say it’s a knock out. 


Comes ready to start immediate training. Strong, 
well-made bag, pure gum bladder and stout elastic 
cord, adjustable head band. Try your skill. Great 
fun at parties. To own an Open Road Shadow Ball 
is to be first in the sports parade. Get yours at once! 


The Open Road for 
Boys Magazine is the 
livest, most thrilling 
magazine for you. It 
has over fifty pages 
a month, crammed 
with breathless stories of sport, avia- 
tion and high adventure on land and 
sea. The Open Road for Boys just 
hits the spot with the kind of stories 
that keep you spell-bound. We will 
send you a two-year subscription, 

twenty-four absorbing issues, 

together with The Open Road 

— Ball, all for only 

2.00. 





Dont Delay A Minute -Rush this Coupon 


SPORTING EDITOR 
OPEN ROAD 


130 Newbury 


Friends: 


I'll grab your offer—and how! Enclosed find $2. 


FOR BOYS MAGAZINE 
Street, 


Canadian postage 50¢ extra. 
Foreign $1.00 extra. 
This offer may never be re- 
peated. Lon't be left out. 

Get yours now! 
Rush me the Shadow 


Ball sport sensation and put me down for a two-year subscription to The 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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“It doesn't hurt a bit’’ 


For celebrating, firing salutes, playing at 
war. A real flash—a real BANG. Fired 
with BANGSITE, the safe ammunition. 
Lots of fun. Ask the boy who owns one. 


Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in four sizes 


BIG-BANG FIELD ARTILLERY 
No. 16F—Price $5.50—length 23 inches 
No. 12F—Price $3.75—length 17 inches 
No. 8F—Price $2.25—length 11 inches 
No. 6F—Price $1 50—length 9 inches 





BIG-BANG HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This Model has four red wens and is mounted 
on a strong steel carriag 
No. 10W—Price 8a. 00—14 inches 





BIG-BANG BOMBING PLANE 
Fired like any BIG-BANG. Each BANG 
ovina the pro lier. Wing-spread 13 inches. 

No. 11 ice $3.50—length 11 inches 





BIG-BANG NAVY GUN-BOAT 
Mounted on 4 wheels—Ammunition in rear 
turret. No. 9B—Price $2.00—9 inches 





BIG-BANG ARMY TANK 
Fired like any BIG-BANG, with the added 
feature that Tank can also be fired by stepping 
on the teynor. 
. ST Price $1 .00—8 inches 


BIG-BANG SAFETY 
PISTOL 


A Real Pistol in looks, but safe for boys— 
made of black gun-metal—comes in leather 
holster. No. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube.. .$.15 
Spark Plug (ignitor) per card..... .10 


If your dealer cannot poly you, send money 

order or check or pay the Postman for a “ BIG- 

BANG" a Supply of Bangsite a m4 
which will be sent to you prepaid in U. 

gether with complete directions. 

GUARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not en- 


tirely satisfactory, return it at once and your 
money will be refunded promptly. 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Main Office and Factory 
Bethlehem, Pa. 














BIG-BANG 


Hawaii Welcomesa Scout Leader 


President Head Visits the Island 





Over 1,000 Scouts assemble at the Capitol steps i 


Honolulu to listen to President Head. 


(Below) ‘Mr. and Mrs, Head welcomed at the pier by Commissioner Wade Warren Thayer 








O THE two thousand five hundred Boy 

Scouts of the Hawaiian Islands, the visit 
of the national President of the Boy Scouts 
of America, Mr. Walter W. Head, was the 
most important event in the Scouting year. 
Schools at Honolulu released their eight 
hundred Scouts so that the national Scout 
Leader should have a real Scout welcome 
when he landed from the Matsonia. Thirty- 
eight Troops,.including Sea Scouts, reported 
roo per cent. present. Led by their own 
band, patrol and troop flags flying, they es- 
corted him to the Capitol grounds where Mr. 
and Mrs. Head were formally welcomed 


by Governor Farrington on their behalf. 
President Head’s short stay at the Islands 
included visits to the Islands of Maui and 
Hawaii. At each stop he was welcomed by 
local Scouts and Scout leaders, special Scout 
demonstrations being held in his honor. 
Just before Mr. Head sailed from Honolulu 
a banquet was given in his honor by the 
Scout Leaders of that city, at which the 
governor and other notables were present. 
The stringed orchestra of the Sea Scouts 
furnished the music. Mr. Head was greatly 
impressed by the enthusiasm shown for 
Scouting by the citizens of Hawaii. 














SCIENTIFIC BOXING 


EVERY BOY SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK 


Do you want to be a clever boxer? Send for this 
fin oe which gives everything from the cleverest 
tricks of the champions to the basic fundamentals 
of boxing. Contains many illustrations and dia- 
an tlt ot eaaeiechene eee 
detail. Sold on money bac arantee. Price 3.00. 


CROWN ATHLETIC COMPANY 
P. O. Box 4, Webster City, lowa 














(Right) All-Americans! A 

representative group of Scouts 

include ten nationalities in 
ten boys 


(Right) Greetings from Hono- 
lulu Councilmen. (Left to 
right) W. H. Popert, Chief 
Sea Scout James A. Wilder, 
President Head, Vice-Presi- 
dent G. H. Angus of the Hono- 
lulu Council, Commissioner 
Thayer and H. S. Hayward 


(Left) The Honolulu 

\. Boy Scout Harmonica 

) Band serenade Mr. 

) Head and Scout 

Y Leaders on the Capitol 
Steps 


(Left) Repeating the 
Scout Oath! Execu- 
tive S. W. Robley, 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner C. S. Crane, 
President W. 

Head; Councilman 
E, M. Ehrhorn and 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner Clarence I. 

Silva 
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The Official Boy 
Scout Field Class 





THE S. & A. BOY SCOUT 


Now a: pment season is here make sure the official 
Boy t Fok Glass Sinek included in pret: purchases 

ly construction — 
give a << —} frig ot on Rade focusing 
pies leather covered barrels with 


You can know the Authorized Dealer for the official Boy 
Scout ¥ Field ge. by the attractive orange colored sign 
pootodony Bo he out in actual colors in a white circle and 


Complete. with solid tan leather $7 50 
case and shoulder stra - 


AT ALL AUTHORIZED DEALERS or sent 
direct postpaid on receipt of $7.50 


& ANDERSON, IN 
est Importers of Field Glasses in America 
94 S. Federal St. 23 Scott St. 
BOSTON: MASS. TORONTO, CANADA 


How far 


can a snake jump? 


AYBE you've never been trou- 

bled by this particular question. 
But you have wanted to know how 
to rig a canoe sail, just what West 
Indian voodoo is, how to do the 
crawl stroke, where you can get a 
certain rare stamp for your collec- 
tion. To give just such information 
as this, ADVENTURE has a splen- 
did staff of men, each an expert in 
his line. And this service is abso- 
lutely free. Just one of the great 
features of 


the Best All-Fiction Magazine 
Adventure 


A free copy on request. Address 
A. M. Rud, Editor, 
Dept. F, 223 Spring St., N. Y. C. 











Build this Model Air- 
plane Yourself 


6“ 99 True scale, guar- 
JUNKER “Bremen? 26263250" 
all materials and complete instructions, $8.50 

Send for your copy of our 56-page 
Get Yours! pootice which concine the scleatite 
knowledge we gained through 20 years experience in 
model airplane construction. It illustrates and describes 
amous airplanes, also all parts required by model 1 0c 


builders, experimenters and inventors. This 
booklet is mailed to you upon receipt of 


Your dealer can supply you. If not, write us. 
U. S. MODEL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


397-399-D BRIDGE ST., | BROUKLYN, N. Y. 


‘C= G x ids— 
Courtesy yo 
Goldwyn-Mayer”’ 





ROLMONICA 


POCKET PLAYER PIANO 
Only Harmonica 
Played with a Music Roll 


Size 4x A Weight 6 02. 


a‘Rolls $2.50 


Add 10c postage ade 
Extra Music Rolls $1.10 4 tpaid)—100 latest mus’ 
rolls now ready. Pla: ; 8 orate. OS Loruas. Blow into 
mouthpiece, turn ganhunt he Rolmonica furnishes real music. 
ROBERTSVILLE MUSIC & oven Ty. ¢ — 
404 Fourth Ave., Room 1402, Dept. 
May 
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. more Riding Miles of 
Comfort, Safety and 
Speedy Performance 


OYS! What do you like in a bike? 

Easier Riding? You bet. Utmost 
Safety? Nothing | better! Speedy Per- 
formance? Beat ’em a mile! Then sce 
that your new bike is equipped with the 
original LOBDELL-EMERY Chromium- 
Plated Bike Rims. 


This modern rim isthe 
last word in bike rims. 
The bright chromium 
plating never tar- 
nishes, peels or chips. 
Inspect this cross 
section of a Lobdell Rim. The strong steel 
armour over a full inner lining of straight- 
grained maple wood guarantees greatest 
strength, utmost resiliency and _ highest 
durability. Absolutely guaranteed not to 
warp. 





Extremely lightweight, too, and easy on 
your tires. ey never wobble, ou or 
buckle—always running true. 


If the old job needs a rim or two, see that 
your repairman‘ puts on the al Chro- 
— Rim made by “LOBDELL- 


Send Coupon Below for Free Book— 
“The Story of Chromium.” 


The LOBDELL- EMERY MFG. CO. 


Alma, Mich., 


World’s Largest and a pt 
of Bicvcle Rims 


P= —————-Scissors Here-— = — — — — 
The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO. 
ALMA, MICHIGAN. U.S. A. 

! Gentlemen:—Please send free book to 

| PG xd bis Milas aut HE eae s Rees sees een wee 
| REO OS tintin iicmencitke. abe, Fe. 
© OMG. eis oe Ee Mlb. rote ac 
enelincccrin em a 

1929 
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saved Earl Vanderhoof, aged 12 way drown- 
ing. Five boys were swimming in a mill 
pond when one of them slipped into deep 
water and got in trouble. Scout Frank was 


| on the other side of the pond but hearing the 
| boy call, ran around to see what was the mat- 
| ter. 


The boy had gone down and the Scout 
dived and remained under until he was nearly 
out of breath before he was able to find him. 
He was nearly exhausted when he got to the 
surface with the body, but managed to swim 
ashore. While two of the boys ran for a 


| doctor, Scout Frank directed the other two 


in helping him and administered artificial 
respiration. The boy recovered consciousness 
in about four minutes. 


Harry Campbell, aged 15, First Class 
Scout of Troop 23 at Middleport, N. Y., 
rescued Donald McGrath, aged 21. The acci- 
dent occurred in the night in the Erie Canal. 





Eight Eagles of Troop No. 19, Marshalltown, 

Iowa, who received their Eagle Scout badges 

from Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief ™ 
Scout Executive 


Scout Campbell was wakened by shouts that 
some, one was drowning in the Canal. He 
jumped out of bed, pulled on his trousers and 
ran downstairs. Scout Campbell lives at a 
hotel where his Scoutmaster also resides. As 
he ran down the stairs, he called to his Scout- 
master. 
a man struggling in the water and calling for 
help. A group of people on the beach were 
throwing life buoys into the canal, but the 
drowning man could not reach them. Camp- 
bell tied the loose end of a life buoy rope around 
his waist and dove in. When he came to the 
surface he saw the man sinking about 15 feet 
from him, swam to him and caught him by the 
hair. The Scoutmaster in the meantime dove 
in also and helped the Scout get the man to 
shore, where they administered artificial respi- 
ration. There were 7 or 8 men on the bank— 
boatmen and others, who made no effort to go 
to the rescue, which was particularly hazardous 
on account of the darkness and strong current. 


Henry Arnold, Star Scout, of Troop 
98 at Chewelah, Wash., rescued Karl 


When he got to the canal’bank he saw | 





| These prizes have been care- 





Your Big Opportunity— 
to quickly get these prizes 


OULD you like to have a 
baseball glove, tennis racket, 


pair of boxing gloves, or a swift and 
| sturdy bicycle fully equipped? 


Many fellows are receiving 
theseevery day and it doesn’t 
cost them a cent of their own 
money. As a Crowell Junior 
you will be given an oppor- 
tunity of getting, and so 
easily, many prizes such as 
you see in the above group. 


fully selected; are of the 





group of peppy fellows who deliver The 
erican Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Collier’s The National Weekly 
to regular customers. This takes only 
a small part of their spare time 
and does not interfere with 
their fun. Experience is not 
necessary. We furnish all sup- 
plies and tell you how to locate 
readers of these popular maga- 
zines, who live in your neigh- 
borhood. Send us your name 
and address on the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


MR. JIM THAYER, Dept. 94 ‘) 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 





finest material and prizes , 


Dear Jim: I want to earn money and some of your dandy | 


any boy would be proud to | prizes. Please start me off as a salesman. | 
own. ‘ a, | My Name 
You can get these prizes by join- Address 


ing the Crowell Club of Junior 
Crowell Juniors are a 


Salesmen. 
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Balinski, aged 36 from drowning. Mr. Balin- | 


sky, who was wading in the lake about 75 feet 
from shore, suddenly stepped out of his depth. 
Scout Arnold who was standing on the dock 
leaped in and swam out to the man. The 
Scout rescued him unaided after a struggle, 
which required him several times to change his 
position of rescue. The rescued man was 6 
feet tall and weighed about 35 pounds more 
than Scout Arnold. 


Frank Birch, aged 17, Eagle Scout 
of Troop 25, of Long Beach, Cal., 
rescued Mrs. Susie Long. The accident 
occurred on a rough sea. A woman and two 
young companions were being carried out to 
sea by the undertow. Mrs. Long shouted for 
help and Scout Birch and his cousin went to 
their rescue. As Birch reached Mrs. Long 
the frightened woman seized him around the 
neck and both went down. He broke her 
hold, but in the struggle she struck his head 
severely. He managed to get her to shore 
where he was met by the life guards who took 
charge of the woman. 


Dominick Abdoo, Second Class 
Scout of Troop 50, Clark Mills, N. Y., 
rescued two boys. Scout Abdoo was walking 
along the dike toward a spot in the Oriskany 
Creek, where a lock in a canal makes the water 
very deep. He heard a cry and saw two 
boys struggling in the water. 


The Scout | 
swam out to them, but was pulled under by | 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 

of = _ up- racing models. Also some en- 
ew models for general pleasure use with 

spend of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 

and absolutely safe. 

Rowboats 


pe pen 
and up— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 





$8.00 


and up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 


color combinations. 
er ee 
With or Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 


money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are tnterested in (30% 
TWO LARGE F. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 






209AnnSt. / wrinto 109 Elm St. 
Wisconsin \Ztther Place) = FOUNORK 





GROWING IN POPULARITY 
Every Season! 


Scout Masters and Group Leaders—order 
your Leathercraft supplies yom The camp 
son is cone your boys need their 

craft ft supplies the first 


day. 

Belts, bill folds, ims, book covers 
and many other in valuable articles 
that the boys will want to make are _—— 
trated and their construction carefully 
explained in our Leathercraft Book. 
We furnish leather cut to pattern or in 4 
\tterns, designs anc pee fools, 


mg necessary 
advertisement a: 
the bg a Leathercraft book that tells 
you all a it working with Leather the 
Graton & Knight way. 

Address Department R29 
Graton & Knight Company 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
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strokes now give full shooting force. New 

rear peep sight, leak-proof valves, fully en- 

Full testone action. A  Denaty. ing accuracy. 
ory guarantee for one year. Uses regul: 

2 od boy lon y shot. Epete spews attening power ot 

ee! target, i orth 

genuine air rifles ever offered. eee oan - 


“The Shooter’s Art” 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle 

; helps you guide others in cor- 
rect know: e of guns. Gives facts 















and common sense instruc- 
tions every parent, end iS oe should FODAY / 
our 


wai cite a at once.| 







at your dealer’s 
¢@.. or sent postpaid 
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TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$1900 to gigi YEAR 


Railway Postal 
Clerks 


‘a Z 
Mail Carriers 
Postoffice ° 
Clerks. Men & 
—Boys 18 upg 


Dept. R 172, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
(1) 32-page book with list of U.S. 

Government Jobs obtainable. (2) 
Tell me bow to get one of these jobs. 


Mail Coupon 
I i AMRiee 6. an rocphvemencoteny 
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Yesser! Saleratus Slater, self-styled ‘“‘super- 
salesman’’ and hero of many an epic struggle at 
Sweetwater, is coming back. And how! He 
hasn’t forgotten his old pals ‘‘The Owl,’’ “‘Slug- 
ger,’’ and Dick Hall. They decide to go adven- 
turing in an old re-built wreck, called Leaping 
Lena. And that old battle-scarred flivver cer- 
tainly takes them for a ride. 


George G. Livermore brings back to you a 
group of old favorites. You won’t want to miss 
an episode of this series. 


The first instalment begins in the June issue. 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please send 
BOYS’ LIFE for six months, one year, two years (cross out two), 
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their combined struggles. Being a good 
swimmer under water, he was able to hold 
the boys up. When he had swum with them 
some distance he pushed away from them, 
came to the surface and then grasping them 
by their clothing, pulled them up the iron 
ladder at the lock where the water is very deep. 
The spot was exceedingly dangerous because 
the water is not only deep, but swift. Only a 
week previously Scout Abdoo had rescued an- 
other person from drowning in the creek. 


Mr. Head in Hawaii 

SPLENDID reports have just been received 

from Hawaii of the most enthusiastic 
receptions accorded to Mr. Walter W. Head 
on his recent visit to the Islands. From the 
moment he landed at Honolulu and was met 
by eight hundred Scouts of that city, to the 
day he left, at every place he visited, Scouts 
and leaders took the occasion to welcome to 
their midst the President of the Movement. 
Maui and Hilo each had a special demonstra- 
tion of welcome, and Honolulu Scouts gave 
him a banquet. Mr. Head was greatly im- 
pressed with what he saw of Scouting in 
Hawaii, and spoke in the warmest terms of 
the enthusiasm and interest he found among 
the Scouts of the Islands. 


A Letter from Our Byrd Scout 
PAUL SIPLE, in the last opportunity he had 
of sending a letter to the United States, 
wrote as follows to Mr. Thomas J. Keane, 
Director of the National Sea Scout Depart- 
ment: 

“T am very happy to report to you and to 
my Skipper that the Sea Scout experience that 
I have had has assuredly been a great advan- 
tage to me when I took my place among the 
crew. Nearly the entire crew was green and 
the little knowledge of the subject that I had 
received through Sea Scouting did not by any 
means make me a seasoned sailor at once, but 
it did render me plastic enough so that I was 
able to understand quickly what I was doing. 
I hope that I am not bragging when I say that 
I really believe that I am not the worst sailor 
aboard now. When the big ‘gang’ came 
aboard at Dunedin, and the Captain split them 
all into three watches, he grouped me in with 
those he considered his best sailors. 

“T am surely heart and soul behind Sea 
Scouting. I think it does a great deal for a 
young fellow. Perhaps 75% will never have 
the opportunity to practice some of the things 
they have learned, but then I never thought 
I would be able to either. 

“T hope Sea Scouting will become nearly 
as popular as the Troop Scout program. 
am next to the tallest man on the Expedition 
and now weigh nearly 195 pounds. The rest 
of the crew can hardly come to the point of 
calling me a Boy Scout any more; many of 
them much rather call me a Sea Scout, for it 
seems to fit me better. 

“The life agrees with me so that I have 
gained between 20 and 30 pounds since I have 
started. All this weight had gone to muscle 
and I am no fatter than when I started. If 
I don’t watch out I’ll soon be heavier, I meant 
to say the heaviest man on the expedition. 

“I was very much pleased to have the 
Commander tell me shortly after we left 
Dunedin that he was pleased to have received 
a very favorable report of me from the Captain. 
I believe I am going to make good. We will 
wait until it is all over and see what they say 
then. I am certainly hoping they will not 
be sorry for having taken me along. 

“We only had one storm of much account. 
We were up nearly 24 hours securing the cargo, 
hauling in our broken tow-line and bending 
on a new main lower top sail that blew out 
(yes, I say that a little more nautically). 

“5s P.M. We just crossed the 180° Meridian 
twice and the Antarctic Circle as we sighted 
and confirmed Scott’s Islands.” 


A “Cleanest City’? Campaign 

BeY SCOUTS of Cuyahoga Falls took a 

prominent part in the campaign to make 
it the “cleanest city in Ohio.” The campaign 
lasted a week. Patrols, under the direction of 
their Patrol Leaders, cleared all vacant lots 
of tin cans, broken tree limbs, and every form 
of rubbish. They assisted any aged folks who 
were unable to clean up their homes and 
yards. The Mayor of the City and the local 
Chamber of Commerce officially recognized the 
Scouts’ service in this campaign. 
Dan Beard Talks to the South Pole 


ONE of the features of National Commis- 

sioner Daniel Carter Beard’s recent visit 
to Schenectady, N. Y., was his talk with the 
South Pole. Dan Beard’s visit to Schenectady 
was the occasion of a special Scout demonstra- 
tion; over one thousand Scouts besides their 





friends and parents gathered in his honor at 
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HERE IS A REAL 
HE-MAN FIELDER’S 


BOY GLOVE FOR YOU? 


Step along with the rest of the crowd when 
the old ball game starts. Get one of these 
Open Road Fielder’s Gloves. 


heavy leather 
mitt, with good 
padding, made 
to stop the ball 
right, take out 
the sti and 
hold the ht. 
Don’t miss it. 


You can have it 


FREE 


Thrilling BRoy’s Magazine 
THE OPEN ROAD for BOYS has 50 pages or more 
one? month crammed with stories of aviation, sport, 
ranch life, high adventure on land and sea, mystery 
and daring. Great serial stories, interesting articles, 
jokes and humor. International correspondence club, 
stamp department and THE OPEN ROAD PIO- 
NEERS—Nationwide club for boys, Contests galore 
for all. *THE THING IN THE ROAD,” mystery 
serial smash now running—breathless reading! 
Regular subscription price to THE OPEN ROAD for 
BOYS is $1 per year. We will send you the Open 
Road Fielder’s Glove and a subscription for a whole 
year—12 fat issues—both for $1. Send the coupon 


Issues 










Both for Only $1.22 


USE THIS COUPON 


BIG LEAGUE BILL, 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS MAGAZINE, 
130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

By all means I will grab this offer. Enclosed is $1. 
Please rush me the Fielder’s Glove which I under- 
stand is free. Enter my name to receive a year’s 
subscription—12 issues—to The Open Road for Boys 
Magazine beginning with the very next number. 


BRIE. oo ccc cc cccccccescccccceccccccccccess ° 














Speeditwin— 
20 H. P., 

6 to 45 

M. P. H. 






Fun than Flying! 


FOR the whole family—“Evinruding!” For ca- 

noe, hunting skiff, rowboat, runabout, speed 
hull and s cruiser there’s an Evinrude for 
the i Four “Twin” models—2\, 6, 14 and 
20 horse power. More power, more speed, 
s Gomes b. 1929—underwater epheen, 

roof on, easy starting made sti 

rpedo-streamline, ne 





easier, to ressure-vacuum 


cooling (no moving parts), self steering. Easy 
payments as low as $31.10 down. 


Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
EVINRUDE DIVISION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


2227 27th Street 
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nger quality and are 
and give you a fi ‘of pride as owner. First be- 
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air craft. 
usual Scout activities will study this special 


Central Park High School. Taking advantage 
of his presence in Schenectady, the General 
Electric Company whose high and low wave 
broadcasting plant, WGY, is in that city, ar- 
ranged for the National Scout Commissioner 
to broadcast a special message to Paul Siple, 
the Boy Scout representative with the Byrd 
expedition. 


Boy Scout Amateur Press Association 


THE National Boy Scout Amateur Press 

Association held its second annual meeting 
on March 8th, at Columbia University, New 
York. About seventy-five of the two hundred 
members of the Association were present. 
There are now members of the Press Associa- 
tion in thirty-one States. 

Two important announcements were made 
which will be of interest to all Scouts; A $300 
annual scholarship award to the member of 
the Press Association doing the most outstand- 
ing work each year, and a Boys’ Lire award 
of an engraved gold watch to the member of 
the Association for the outstanding single 
piece of writing during the calendar year. 

The new officers of the Press Association 
are: President, Lawrence Miron of Worcester, 
Mass.; Vice-President, Joseph M. Wise of 
Bronx, N. Y.; Secretary-Tzeasurer, Frederick 
Munich of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Members of the 
Executive Board, Ronald Gall of Paterson, 
N. J.; Felix A. Danton of Cleveland, Ohio; 


| Edward Mokray of Orlando, Florida; Carroll 


Johnson of Sacramento, Cal.;and Joseph Hayes 


and Joseph Murphy of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Roster of Regional Flagships 


Re- 
| gion Name of Ship Class Skipper City and State 


1 Tuscarora ..2nd C.F. Melendy Quincy, Mass. 

2 ConstitutionIV 3rd G.M.Henning Newburgh, N. Y. 

3 Niagara 3rd H. Spencer Erie, Pa. 

4 None selected 

5 LeifEricson 3rd §.A. Davis Birmingham, Ala. 
6 Southern Cross 3rd A.R.Clarke Sarasota, Fla. 

7 OldIronsides 1st  L. Oloff Chicago, Ill. 

8 Clipper 3rd_ F. D. Longstreth ieaaaben, Iowa 
9 None selected 

10 None selected 

11 Richard H.Dana3rd_ L.H. Smith Portland, Ore. 

12 Olympia II 3rd C.L. Hathaway Long Beach, Calif. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
Scout Troops throughout the country are 
marking towns and landing fields as a guide 
to aviators. 
specifications, was set up by Scouts on the roof 
of a theater in Washington, D. C. 
* * ” 

Working with the State Forestry Service, 
Boy Scouts of Waterbury, Conn., have started 
upon the work of cutting fire trails through 
Mattatuck Forest, near that city. 

* * * 

Troop No. 155 of Lakewood, N. J., will be 
known as the Drigible Troop. Lakewood is 
the base for the U. S. Navy’s lighter-than- 
The Troop in addition to their 


branch of aviation and be available for service 
at the air field. 


Troop No. 41 of Buchanan, Mich., have 
formed a glider club. 

* * * 

The Bridle Path Association of Los Angeles, 
Calif., are providing horses and free instruc- 
tion in riding to all Scouts of that city. Seven 
hundred boys have enrolled for these instruc- 
tions. 


* * 


* * * 

The Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor 
of the State of New York, will continue to 
act as President of the Boy Scout Foundation 
of Greater New York. 

he ms 

The Philadelphia police report that an un- 
known Boy Scout rushed into a burning 
building, wrapped a blanket round a Negro 
woman whose clothes were on fire, dragged 
her to safety, handed her to others for atten- 
tion, turned in a fire alarm, and disappeared. 

* * * 

Eight members of the University of Cin- 

cinnati’s swimming team are former Scouts. 
* * * 

The Governor of Wisconsin, the Hon. 
Walter J. Kohler, is an ardent supporter of the 
Scout Movement. He recently called on the 
citizens of the State to give the Movement 
every support. bean 


One thousand Boy Scouts of Rochester, 
N. Y., aided the local Engineering Society in 
making a traffic survey of the city. 

* * * 

Station WJJD, Mooseheart, IIl., broadcasts 

a monthly Boy Scout program. 
~ * * 

The new Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, is a member of 
Region One’s Sea Scout Committee. 
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° Stretch, Big Boy, 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H ! 


OU'RE in a tight act. big boy. If you cake 
your foot off that sack, the umpire will make 
one of those close decisions in favor of the 
runner. Stretch as far as you can and leave the 
rest to the glove. And thank your stars you've got 
a D&M “Old Reliable” Mitt — the same glove that 
turns wild throws into put-outs for “Long George” 
Kelley, baseball’s most famous first baseman. 


Better Gloves Make Better Players 





Big Leaguers know that they can’t play their best 
baseball unless they have just the right gloves, so 
when you realize that in 1928 D&M Gloves and 
Mitts were used by two hundred and thirty 
National and American League players you can be 
sure there’s nothing better made! 


Go to the nearest store handling D&M Sporting 
Goods and ask to see the D&M Big League Gloves. 
Try on the Catchers’ Mitts, Fielders’ Gloves, 

| and First Basemen’s Mitts autographed with the 
names of baseball’s most famous players. You'll see 
r] the difference just in trying them on! You will 
FREE: find, too, a meen oe of D&M Junior 
Gloves, built just like the Big Leaguers, but made 

Ask the D&M dealer for free D&M — especially for younger boys. No matter what price 


on “How to Play the Various Positions.” wee 
help you to play better baseball. If no D&M You Pay, you see. the Lucky Dog you can be 


dealer is handy, write us. 
Draper-Maynard Co. 


I) & PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Sutton, Quebec 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSESSSSSSESSSESESESSESESESESESEEEEEESREeeeead 
Tue Draper-Maynarp Co, lter Jo 
ee Let Walter Johnson Show You How to Fool the Batter 

Send me free illustrated booklets on pitching, playing the infield, stealing bases, batting, etc., written by Big League stars, 


Also the following: 
1929 Official Rule Book Os D&M Catalog of Spring 


New D&M Golf Book — 
“18 Holes in Par.” for Baseball and Tennis, and Summer Athletic Goods, 








Lucky Dog 
Athletic Goods 


New York San Francisco 





Name e000 0000 ones 00s 2000 sees ones sane sens eone see cose ones sees oe: s008 anne nee ones ones eoee sone cues cesses eee 


Booklet of Advice on Crart 
net and SaxopHone PLayine, 
by Alexandre Selmer and 
Andy Sannella, world-known 
authorities. More authentic 
information than in ten private 


lessons. Mention instrument 
in which you are interested. 


57 Selmer Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
In Canada: 516 Yonge St., Toronto 





eee ence 

















' This watch has a stop-wateh 


second. Used by the U. 8. 
Government. 


The PASTOR for official use 
“The Pastor stop-watch 
is the OFFICIAL Sn 

& watch of our Boy Sco 
Council.”"J. £5. Coreione 
Comm. In Calif. 





STERLING STOP-WATCH CO. 
15 East 26th St., N.Y.C., Dept. X 








vor Bo Goouts, Comp Fire Girls, 
School Room, 

Dieaem Speakers Monologs, 
qevens le ife Plage and and Songs, Black- 
Recitations, Drills. 


face Plays, 
Show toltegs attey. to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T.&. DENIGON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.18 CHICAGO 





try or: 


ena Par- 
t how to raise FREE. 




















Ulster 
Souls 


Here is YO Knife, Fs 


THE AWL 











It’s the finest knife on 
the American market. 
Made with the care and 
precision of a watch by the 
most experienced cutlers— 
and the strong, edge re- 
taining blades are made 
from the same high carbon 
English Crucible Steel as 
found in our $10.00 knives. 

To use the words of one 
Boy Scout, “Gee! but it’s 
a bear of a knife.” 

ad your hardware fone 
ment, rting goods dealers, 
oficial ow ifitters or device— 
ask for the “Ulster”; it means 
long and satisfactory wear. 


Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 


ELLENVILLE, N.Y. 






CAN OPENER 


Easy to open, sharp 
point, a real cutting 








THE 
BIG BLADE 







BOTTLE OPENER 
Perfectly designed 
and finished — not 
just a nitch. 
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25 UNUSED COLONIALS FREE 
100 ae FERENT STAMPS . 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








we have vet off 125 different stamps fal 
eaten, Ss ber ee ie tp ‘wild inbabi- 


te 


sional 


request this 





pal and 
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Illustrated Albu 
50 Different Foreis n Stamps 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gauge 

Hints to Collectors 

sig Tilustrated Price List 


W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 


(1) FANTASTIC LIBERIA SET!! 
(2) Air Mail Set se magia mene 












be stamps. ye te =) reat stampe fons 


Seiden Marae rs eee 


15 AIR MAIL FREE 
ma 100 tor 111 DIE FERENT STAMPS from HARD 





Se 
Congo, Sudan, “Wallis, including "TIGER, “CAMEL: 
clu 
Bind: “Ean ps, and we will include ABSO- 


LUTELY FREE 16 ate’ Mall PS, 
i how to secure many more PACK 
RES Big profit sharing lists free. No ap Js. 
L. Glendale Co., 1342 Linden Ave., lendale, Calif. 


WHAT A COVER —WHILE THEY LAST 


First day cover with George Rogers Clark, Molly Pitcher 
and Wright Aeronautic Stamps. Cachet Pittsburgh Aero 
Exposition Mar. 9-16. All for 10 cents to new approval 
applicants only. 

JULIA F. OWEN, 112 Hillside Ave., Newark, N. J. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces for 1200 stamps with purchase of 100 different 
unused stamps for 25 cents. Mexican $5 Bill Free 
with 100 different foreign stamps for 10c. 


Cc. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 
ONLY 25c for a five months’ subscription 

to THE STAMP COLLEC- 
TOR, America’s finest stamp magazine. 100 all differ- 
ent stamps given FREE to each subscriber. Money 


refunded if you are not more than pleased. 
THE STAMPCOLLECTOR, Dept. B.L., 515 Sedgwick Drive, Syracuse,N.Y. 


100 som. 40 tie, 10° 


Also Credit Slip worth 10c on purchase of 50c¢ or more. 
MOSCO STAMP CO., Dept. B, West Haven, Conn. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from Including 
100 Different Foreign Countries Sosttana 
Europe, West Indies, etc., for ONLY 20 CENTS. 
each order, our let which tells ‘‘How to Make 


a stamp, Collection re Fro erly.” (ogether ith our. price Uist of 
po at Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Stamps "FREE! ! Gn. Postage 2c 
teva ess lists and es val sheets. 
. 29, 1000 diff Zovgitt. $2.1 7. 
Foide dooo stamps 70c 
SOLINSON 51 STAMP CO. NY. 



























BY AIR MAIL FROM CANAL ZONE 
Panama Dm rig | packet, 55 diff. incl. Lindbereh. Cc. Z. 
Gorgas, Goethals, Panama, other foreign, 50c. it. & So. 


Costa Rica, 60. West Ladies & Panan wt Chile z — 
i ic. West Indies Le we 

Jamaica, Trinidad, Panama, etc. 50c. — 
L. FOOTE, “PEDRO MIGUEL, C. Z. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 





Fine tri je stamp! set (prewar) value of forty 
eildcn dllnce UsterettinnDs perkecution poems and eames ober 
1 airmail set; interesting stamp froen eons jest republic on 3 i 


pt geiko Samet The ts teerste ak: 


cants! pocket stock le . every 1 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 


63 FAR OFF COUNTRIES-ONLY 12c 


Airplanes, Maps, Animals, Trains, 
Bolsheviks, “Africans, Menus ‘Grock Gods, Red Cross. 
Marvelous packet of 63 fn 8 o—— including 
all of the above and many more. Bargain price, 12c. 


ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Big lists and approvals with each order. 
BAER STAMP CO. 
Delray Beach, Fla, 
LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for Ze net) 
And two A —y ~S cluding 
eS 


th 

if one 
stamps ete tes 5 
some good approvals. 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps a the — strange lands. 











Alaouites 
Fey Poe Ftict ae 
epee Counts Upper Yo Upper Volta | 
Gwalior lis Fu 
Seaetreet 100 TO = anki SPR Fe 


rite TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. B.L.), Camden,NewYork 


URUGUAY, 15.diff., 10c; Abyssinia, 3 (new), 10c; 50 
Latin America, 15c; illustrated album, hinges, and 
75 stamps from 20 countries, 12c. Price list free. 
ARGONAUT STAMP CO. 

New Canaan, Conn. 


TRIANGLE-AIRMAIL 


BIG BARGAIN LISTS, ETC.TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS ENCLOSING 3c POSTAGE erc 

1000 HINGES Sc-100 O1F. VU. - 30 FREE 
HAWKEYE STAMP Co. 
SECAR RAPIDS 18 14. 





Dept. 200 





ICELAND 












AND 50 
OTHERS 





FREE SOUVENIR 


-- eis tinct Useful Teatur wil fa f enormous pa 
com| y ol 

4 Rae's dandy of stamps i: neludine Azerbaijan, Nic~ » Eie- 
aragua, South A: 


‘ai this absolutely free to 
and ceete and applying tor our 


“to help pay postage and mailing 
PpNotuaperarae- 405 Pennsyivania Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


FINE APPROVALS 


SE AGAINST REFERENCES 
BRITI SH COLONIES AND OTHERS 
50%—70% OFF CATALOGUE 


H. HEGELMAN, 1066 E.94th St., B’KLYN, N.Y. 
S SENSATIONAL OFFERS 10c 


A fine set of ABYSSINIA, LIBERIA, NYA Pretty 
set TRIANGLES. Set MOZAMBIQUE. COMMEMO- 
RATIVE Focket and another BIG PACKET. Imagine this extraor- 

Guery come ——— in yous spans = amre RGAIN! All for 
only 10c to approval applican 


VOGUE STAMP. co., Port Chester, N. ¥. 


SEVEN SCARCE SETS 10c 


Jocinding CAP E VERS. ANGOLA, MOSAMBIOUR 
GUINEA,' PORTUGUESE i RES, ST. 
THOMAS&PRING SLANDS. This isareal bigbargain 
valued at least $1.00. Price only 10c to approval applicants. 
MAX GLASSMAN, 27 Gorham St., Rochester, N. Y. 


STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 
At last we offer o fully Mestrated end descriptive price list of U. S. 
and B. N. A. stamps—tbis handsomely bound volume has no less than 

435 il) and secret marks} proofs, center 
"4 Ap tndiepeneat aid tet the identification of ofall US. stam oe 
Bosttree $c. Also our 82 page U-d.andB.N_ A list, free on reques 

Stanley Gibbons, Inc., 38B Park Row, New York City, NY. 


$100 ==: pe pa ga U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 

















brder. 150 Mixed stamps 40 different countries, 
Lebanon, 


FREE *= 1000 all totes stampe & 1000 hinges osc. 








Advertisements are a guide 
to value 


EXPERTS can roughly estimate the value of a product by looking at it. 
Its appearance, its texture, the “feel” and the balance of it 


by handling and examining it. 


More accurately, 


all mean something to their trained eyes and fingers. 
But no one person can be an expert on steel, brass, wood, leather, foodstuffs, fabrics, and 


all of the materials that make up a list of personal purchases. 


And even experts are fooled, 


sometimes, by concealed flaws and imperfections. 


There is a surer index of value than the senses of sight and touch .. . 


knowledge of the 


maker’s name and for what it stands. Here is the most certain method, except that of actual 
use, for judging the value of any manufactured goods. Here is the only guarantee against 
careless workmanship, or the use of shoddy materials. 

This is one important reason why it pays to read advertisements and to buy advertised 
goods. The product that is advertised is worthy of your confidence. 











join. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
2 Park Ave., New York City 


I want to become a Boy Scout. 


ee ey 


Please tell me how I could 














STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 





by O.W: Simons 


“you remember Erich’s talk about Ferrari 

and his amazing stamp collection,” said 
Bob. ‘When that greatest of collectors made 
his hasty flight to Switzerland at the outbreak 
of the World War he tried to carry his entire 
collection with him but was unable to do so. 
He did manage to take with him a larger part 
than was at first supposed and these are now 
being sold by the heirs who have had a long 
struggle with the Swiss government which not 
only seized the estate but imposed a tax of 
three millions of Swiss francs. Ferrari must 
have been a very unhappy man when he found 
himself permanently separated from his 
precious collection the formation of which had 
been a life work. Among those he carried with 
him was a Montenegrin collection which in- 
cluded many rarities—errors and unlisted 
varieties. Montserrat, by some chance, the 
only British colony to be taken, Siam, Sweden, 
early Spain and Great Britain penny blacks, 
the first stamp ever printed were among those 
he had included. A seven volume collection of 
Greece in which the first set (1861), was repre- 
sented by strips of four with the engraver’s 
name on the margin of the sheet was of special 
interest. Moldavia was complete with an un- 
used copy of the eighty-one parales which is 
catalogued by Scott at three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. These are the first Roumanian 
issues.’ 

Harry’s face had taken on a sad expression. 
“Gosh! I feel sorry for Ferrari,’ he cried. 
“Such a marvelous collection as that—well, of 
course mine is a little bit of a one but I’d 
hate to lose it.” 

“You could start over again like Erich is 
doing,” Phil suggested. 

“Sure I could but there’d always be some 
missing ones I’d never see again. 

“T heard of a man who had made a big 
collection—he’d spent a lot on it. One night 
the house opposite his home burned down and 
he thought of the loss of his stamps if that 
had happened to him so he immediately sold 
them. If we followed out that idea there would 
be no comfort in possessing anything of value 
in the home. A better way is to avoid having 
a fire. Some believe if you look too much for 
trouble you'll find it.” 

“Collecting the stamps is the real fun 
though,” said Bob. “I enjoy looking them 
over, especially the pages that have every space 
filled. Some very interesting issues are in 
preparation that are to appear before the end 
of 1929. It is nearly ninety years since the 
first adhesive was attached to a letter. Greece 
will celebrate the centenary of the founding of 
her post office and a second set commemorates 
the formation of the Greek state at the end of 
the Hellenic war of independence. An Inter- 
national Philatelic Congress to be held in 
Havre, France, will have its stamp issue. 
From Seville, Spain, we have already seen 
the Ibero-American Exhibition stamps. Italy 
is to have a complete new issue with values of 
five, ten, twenty, twenty-five, thirty and 
seventy-five centesimi and one and a quarter, 
five, ten, twenty-five and fifty lira, the last 
two denominations higher so far than any 
from this state.” 

“As we have above fourteen hundred new 
stamps each year it means over a hundred are 
to be recorded by the end of every month. At 
least that has been the average for 1927 and 
28. It will require about forty pages to 
house these stamps if some are not cared for 
by pages not yet pot we filled. Scattered 
through a collection these added pages are an 
incentive to interest. To find unfamiliar de- 
signs leads to discussion and the gaining of 
information. Perhaps some’story is involved 
—there may have been a limited number 
printed—there may be political or historical 


significance——” 
You’ re wrong about the forty pages a 
year,” broke in. -“‘ That would frais allow- 


ing thirty-five stamps to the page but they 
don’t come that baad There might be only 
one new stamp from a coun et a e 
would have to be p Bite ne 
Bob cast his eyes at the ceiling and oety 
nodding his head admitted Harry was right. 
Harry continued. “Twice forty wouldn’t 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


NEW SCOTT-SEALD PACKET 


Look over this list of fine bargains, and 
remember that in addition to these attractive 
ranteed packets that there are many 
undreds more in the big free Scott List 7 
Packets, Sets, Dime Sets, Albums, Cata- 
logues and Accessories. 








No. 185 20 diff. Leichtenstein... . .. roc 
No. 187 22 “ Guatemala........ 25¢ 
No. 276 15 “ Uruguay... Jose ROS 
No. 432 34 “ Semi-Postal.. PARTE 45¢ 
No..43§: te “ Léiberia........... 20c 
No. 442 25 WOES Sc elkie dns 60c 
No. 445 10 “ Upper Volta...... roc 


When you send in your order ask for a free 
sample of Scott’s Monthly Journal, the finest 
stamp paper, which lists special bargains, 
and also be y you a monthly supplement to 
the Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue. 


We will also send free to those asking for it 
our approval department and our “Air 
Mail Packets” Circulars. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


Arabs! Bandits!!  Head-hunters!!! 


Algeria (Arab beggars); Congo (head-hunter); 
Gabon Pama warrior); Soudan (desert ‘bandit): 
Upper Volta (native chieftain) ; and scarce stamp 
from Hawaii (showing famous ‘volcanoes)—All of 
these mysterious and remarkable stamps are con- 
tained in my. Famous Phantom packet of 108 fine 
varieties (to Cy yn applicants only) for eight 
cents. Nothing it, order at once! 


W. A. ROWELL, (58B) Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for ponders Packet of 105 diff 

stamps from Bosn: lerzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
ee. = mang, Tcheow, Ireland, Newfoundland. 

















» etc. 
We will includ + db bsolutely free—a genuine set 
of six beautiful O 

cataloging $1 $1.15! ae q Gosea Rican  aeespadinoad 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 





CURHAN "STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with Same) 9 value over 40 million 
pay gg ay 4 fine stamp from smallest republic 
> 1 airplan: 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Sasaeny, os. & se; T ip at Ge age; and last but not least 
ihe t big $$ cata aif for ‘only 8 ee ip to nopiin —- 
n' applicants 
i post Approvals. 


for my famous 
D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 





Gary, Indiana 


STUPENDOUS F REE OFFER 


A marvelous souvenir necessary to all collectors, a $1.00 
stamp and a 4 —— the — emtal ever issued 
oheciutety Tae hasers of our MARVE packet | in- 
cluding A SSIN’ A. "BUDAN, NORTH BORNEO RAQ 
and a big lot of other fine, attractive stamps. Just Tha 
what a big bargain for only 10c to approval applicants. 


GLO US STAMP COMPANY, 214 Third Ave., Dept. 101, New York 
Premium of 50 different, stunning sta 
pocket stamp book, perforation enue, man, 

Tl P- seale, ruler, good — from Ken 
fee Pao asl s 

TOP fiir ebinattt © erie 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Wonder . FT = at ig te Comal, 


3 yt like L’ traordinary out. 

Lot Boe Seer Sor ie 
CRAWFORD. STAMP CO. 1 co., 2355 No. Grand, Connersville, Ind. 
1,500 stamps at Ic each, 

Stamps Free 50 per cent aeesow als 
sent with each order. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


Pack. 108 stamps approval Tchad, Dut 
BOYS! Indies, etc., a = + stags ap Mewnte. tt 
stamp album, album, Dertoration ai euupe na ab 4 ae 
without extra Stamp ali 


spaces $1.50; 16, 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


82 Far-off Countries — Only 10c 
Quelimane, Inhambane, Travancore, Kouang ° 
nique, Liban, Pierre, Peru, South Africa, and 72 other countries 
82 different stamps from 82 different countries for only 10 cents. 
Big list and approvals with each order. 


C. D. Reimers Company, 228 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Werth, Texas 
$25,000.00 CASH 
wo ches the —o value of the genuine Gomme an money 


ether with 100 all different stamps f 
10 cents to ap ts for our approval books. ed 


BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 Broadway, New York City 
Another Barrel of Stamps ¥o2”,,{0°: 
Approval 1,000 pA Rk a bn Corme £.080 to pound. 
3 100 per 1.000: 3,000 forsee. — ome 
B. Elmer, Dept. B, 61 Court St., Boston. Mass. 


Noinvestment Sell 
our sheets (eatalog calus lf’ 
Sell $4). Our price—$o. ‘Unsold 33°47 














All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album rse. List of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THE — 
PREMIUMS LISTED BELOW 

THE STAMP COLLECTOR is o ~~ ad stamp 
magazine chock full of interesti d instructive 
articles written by the foremost '- tellc authorities 
- a. ew printed, in colors, on a high 
os ~ a ery stamp collector geta 

one woe 0! i. van entertainment from this 


azine 
a only 25¢ for a 3-months’ pee ae engehe take 
your choice of any ONE of the premiums 
belo 
end only 50c for a 6-months’ subscription and take 
a ae of any TWO of the premiums listed 


~ $1.00 for a whole year’s subscription and 
ts ake = oice of any FOUR of the premiums I 
below 


Scott's Cat. 
No. Price 

60 pee 1937, .  , > eee 10¢ 

61 1927, 30c on 25c.........-- . 10¢ 

78 i MD os ig Uacs'e 563.00 10¢ 
110 Canada, 1912-18, 20c ol. gr........... 10c 
127 Canada, 1922-23, $1.00 orange 25¢ 
138 1924-25, 50c black brown..... 2c 
103 Chile, 1911, 12c carmine and black 12¢ 
197 China, 1919. ste — ate ied e's eo mikes 


m 5¢ 
92224 10m deep blue....... 12c¢ 


73 nia, ‘1 
162 Germany, 1922, 30 pf. blue SS 20c 
60 Guadeloupe, 1905-07, 20c red, green.... ‘20c 


550 New Zealand, 1915-20, 6p. carmine rose. 20c 

Canada—A packet of 25 all different. 

Foreign—A packet of 100 all different. 

Should you be in any Mend dissatified we will refund 

your remittance at once. 

Address, THE STAMP COLLECTOR, Dept. B. L., 
515 Sedgwick Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. 











DEAD COUNTRY PACKET 
Contains 18, all a countries 


Queensland, former German Colo- 
nies and many others. This packet 
of stamps from obsolete countries 
for only 10c to approval applicants. 
DE KALB STAMP CO., 
70 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


tains all different stamps of far-aw 
Sofie ates, abet et ea Caleta 
sphinx via (nude 




















jican' 
ries “FEA STAMP CO, Colorado Sines. ¢ Cola 
= : If you ou act right ahem we w' iso 





RARE CONGO 
AIRPOST! 
(Which alone catalogues 20c) 


included in our packet of 


ail sitifferent~ from rommgay farang 5c 


+ = wean etc., etc. "ot bey, Other bergsine sent on 
Meaumestel Stamp Co, Room 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


FREE! 


2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
pad “Only to applicants for our 50% discount approvals. 


TIP TOP STAMP CO. 











Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
BIG MYSTERY PACKET 
e lands CANNI- 
a3 HeATHENS. or WILD BAVAGES In- 


s. 
juding IRAQ, ALBANIA, U. S., UGANDA, KENYA, 
UBANG on Only Se. "if you ask to see some nice 


stamps, sets and singles 
DENNIE STAMP Co., 


$10°° for 2 Sat 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


STAMPS 32 dh. China, Mo ST Etc., Stamp Dic- 
3,000 Bargains and 
Cogpene. 2c. p -—— Ibum, over 500 illustrations, 
with dai tea, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
ie., ‘450, $1.35. 


lus. worl | catalog 
Boe Stp. Gee Se. a 
porters: all 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25c. 
300 an SAPO. 386 1000 ne Pe abe 
1000“ “ ....90¢ 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, bg Gahan, Tunis, Ubangi, 
Transvaal, a ee ae ¥.. these “hard- 

et” countries an contained 
my Wonder Packet of 55 "Bo aifferent, ziven FREE to 
Approval Applicants —_ inclosing 4c | for A... 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 P 


100 °stames- FREE 


to applicants to J Poputer ie #4, Approvals, postage 2c. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


fq 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, 
SS Ee Mexico, EE EEE ES 
y mixed 40c. 25 dif. U.S 25. i000 


15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 
List free. ‘ uy collections. Approval pened ait 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet PS if different stamps with anim. 


birds, ships and scenery to approval P applicant, all 
for a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
R E E i pe gy ten for Ppa Ap- 
BADGER STAMP ‘co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


bf. ag Sty 
setae 2 ane FREE 
Hoge hinges 
Album ry vbold Ray | sscampe, 


with each order: PT idinas Steasp Compean, Toledo Ohio 
1929 


7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 











A. BULLARD & CO., 
446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘AS, 
Boston, Mass. 


























in| of a franc. 





cover it if all additions were made by printed 
pages. If they were just ruled up by hand 
with pen and ink as we do for our collections 
the same old pages could be used. I was 
thinking of a published loose leaf album. They 
have them that way in Europe—pages printed 
each year to take care of the year’s issues. 
Add to that, removable covers and the bother 
about how to care for the ever expanding col- 
lection would be solved. No need to divide 
into nineteenth and twentieth century any 
more.” 

‘Some people abhor statistics,” commented 
Phil, “‘but I think there is a degree of impres- 
siveness when we learn that mail planes last 
year flew five million, five hundred and eighty- 
five thousand, two hundred and twenty-four 
miles and carried one million, eight hundred 
and sixty-one thousand, eight hundred pounds 
of mail. ‘The postage stamps used exclusively 
for letter carrying were over sixteen and a 
half billions according to the Post Office De- 
partment report.” 

“Have you heard of the Molly Pitcher 
error?” Bob asked. 

No one had. 

“Someone discovered a greater space be- 
tween the two halves of the name and it appears 
to be a rarity. At any rate a copy was put up 
for auction at the Ohlman sale in New York 
and brought fifty-one dollars. If this is a 
genuine error why does not one of the type 
appear in each sheet? It might have been 
noticed by a government inspector before 
many were printed and the presses stopped or 
perhaps someone else with a printing press 
might have imitated the surcharge. The 
price was a high one for so recent an issue, it is 
generally thought.” 

The boys decided to go through their copies 
with the hope of finding one of the rarities. 

“Mr. Birwood was telling of a fair he 
visited while in New York in the latter part 
of February,” said Harry. ‘They have a great 
many fairs in that big city and a large 
number of them are held at the Grand Central 
Palace. This particular event was the Parent’s 
Exposition and the booth that interested him 
most was devoted to postage stamps. A 
series of large frames were hung along the 
walls of an ample space and in the frames 
stamps were arranged under various titles. 
One headed, ‘ Neatness,’ contained two album 
pages side by side the first with stamps 
mounted in orderly good taste and the other 
overloaded and without order. Another 
frame titled, ‘Observation,’ pointed out what 
might be learned from a careful study of any 
particular stamp; ornamentation, color, in- 
scription and so on. For other frames the 
subjects ornithology, navigation, natural his- 
tory, religion, famous people, mythology, in- 
dustry, and geography had been chosen. A 
=" series of pages from the collection 

E. Hoeft were devoted to United States 
coummeeantives, The historical story of 
these stamps was carefully lettered with 
initials at the beginning of each subject, 
stamps mounted through the text as illustra- 
tions. It made me think of our custom of 
using the blank side of our album pages for 
abbreviated notes of history or biography. 
Mr. Hoeft had carried the idea much further. 
His plan would only be practical for a specialist 
who had not too many stamps to display. 
One frame headed, ‘mathematics,’ showed 
stamps from all over the world of equal value 
to our five cent denomination. The French 
franc was included though its exchange value 
today is not quite four cents. One wonders 
what sort of mail matter is carried by the 
centime stamps which are a hundredth part 
Portugese escudos come under 
the same classification. The display was 
-|sponsored by the Scott Stamp and Coin 
Company.” 

Phil thought such an exhibition would help 
to educate the public—give an insight to the 
hobby’s many sides as a mental developer. 
The romantic side of philately appealed 
strongly tohim. “The airplane stamps are the 
best illustration of that. Suppose the design 


and color are all that could be desired and 
you know nothing further about them and 
then you come across a cover that has been 
carried by one of the famous aviators—you’ll 
always be trotting that out with pride to show 
your friends.” 
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Pretty Soft, Eh, Fellows 


Sporting something brand new every month. 
Having your pals scratching their noodles, and 
saying, “Howdya get it?”—and you just grin- 
ning a big broad grin. 


You Can Do It 


Last month Jack Gardner showed hundreds 
of fellows how to make spare money, and you 
can bet they will be doing it again this month. 


Here’s Your Chance 


Get your share of spare money and be able to 
buy what you want when you want it. 
You can use $10—$15—$20 this month! 


All Ready— 


Fill in the coupon and mail it off to Jack 
Gardner. You'll hear from him right away and 
in a few days you'll be on the way to some real 
“spare cash.” 


GET A HEAD START 


Mr. J. B. Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


* Dear Sir: 
I want to join «1p with you and the BOYS’ LIFE ‘““GANG.”’ 
Please write me so I can get my share of spare money 
during April. 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
















Send four cents 
ideas in_ scientific flying models. Balsa, 
tissue, Kit Sets, ete., at most reasonable prices. 


models are developed from those flown at National Con- 


tests. Cabin 


plane flies sist 
kit form with blue-print, postpaid 





y 
$1.25. 
catalog 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO. 


Champaign, IIl. 


D 
Three-minute 
twin pusher kit with blueprint, $1.25 postpaid. Send for 





Boys know the real fun of camping out. You lose no time 
in pitching Carpenter Tents. 
light in weight. Will stand any kind of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It tells you all 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 


ey’re easy to handle—very 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


440 No.Wells St, T#* Makers for 88 Years’ C411 CAGO, ILL 


MODEL AIRPLANES 


in stamps for catalog showing latest 
rubber, Jap 





EVERY; 
1 send You from My 


' 


1 
15) 00 WHOLE INDIAN 
teat 15 SNe AOR Apsortnent 

Our 1 Adz 50 for$5.00— Valu- 
1 Knife 38 ("able litte the 
8 Arrowheads 60 way 00 3 





Total 





H.E. MOORE, ‘‘The Relic Scout,’’615 N. Peart St 














EAL SCOUT SHOULD COLLECT INDIAN RELICS 
¥ Large Collection—Postpaid— 


85 
Guaranteed Garis itenee Back, If Not Pleased. 
Ji vite, Wis. 





Lathrop’s Tractor 
(Concluded from page 6) 











In gliding the model hold it by the 
motor base in your right hand just back of 
the wing over your head and launching on a 
slightly downward angle with a gentle forward 
push. To insure that the model has the 
right adjustment, before winding up the rubber 
for the trial flight glide the model three or 
four times. The initial gliding and flying of 
the new model should be attempted only on 
a fairly calm day. If the glide is too steep, 
the model has insufficient elevation. To 
remedy this, move main plane forward a 
little and glide it again. If model stalls 
while trying to glide, it is over-elevated and 
can be adjusted by moving the wing a little to 
the rear. Your proper glide should be at least 
five or six times the height you hold the model 














AVIATION 





Information 


Send us your name and ad 
Aviation and Airplane business. Find 
ps ay ag ° nm how % 
ime, 7. ir new ’ 
plane Industry, Te. sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 1805 3601 Michigan Ave. 


FREE 


dress for full information regarding tne 

. Fh out abo e@ many great 
you at home, during 
tunities in the Air- 


CHICAGO 


Pencils Everybody buys. Free sample 


BOYS—MAKE $5 EVERY WEEK 
Twelve §9¢ - pencils to ag -— Sande 
ody buys > on outfit. 


Lauber Pencil Co., 740 Hodapp, Dayton, Ohio 


above the ground when launching it. In an 
outdoor tractor model your glide should be a 
little better than the outdoor twin-pusher 
type, as the tractor model has less drag while 
gliding through the air. Make all adjustments 





DOWN SETS. NEW CATALOG B sent 
Complete Supplies. 


ARCHER Y—-SOMETHING NEW— 


How to make Fine ARROWS from our KNOCKED 
free—Gives 
easy instructions on making Tackle & BOW STRINGS. 


LI-CRAFT Sport Products, 88-02 136th St., Jamaica, N. Y. 


to correct under and over-elevation by moving 
the main plane forward or backward as re- 
quired. The bending of the tail flaps up or 
down to increase or decrease the elevation, of 
course, is the same principle and has the same 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
, SH 





easily, permanently corrected, Win hap- 
iness and success. Ask for full informa’ 


D! ion 
and special phonograph record. Send dime for postage 


ti 
12966 Woodward Ave., The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit 





Ss 
paid for 25c. Additional Bullets 10c. per hun: 


6 West 20th St., New York City. 


‘OOTS harmless cardboard 
Sample PISTOL and 150 Bullets sent pre- 


CANTOR TOY & NOVELTY CO., Dept. 25., 


effect as moving the main wing forward or 
backward to get the right glide for a good 
power flight. It is best for the tractor model 
to have a slight negative angle in tail flaps 
to maintain longitudinal control while gliding 








Fish Bite wxerc-risn cine: 


or while in a power flight. Be sure to glide 
the model with the wind always. 





Best baits for attract- L : 

yt Hf te cm | When the model glides well wind up rubber 

, » today for price list, and our special free baitoffer. | motor about soo turns with an egg-beater 

CHEMICALS — tc, $4.00. 38 places of abo J.F.GREGORY, Dept.K-07, Lebanon, Mo. | winder for the initial flight. Before winding 
College sud Home ) r  -¥ Prepaid Money 5 be sure you have someone to hold your 
a cestact RON eTEnN ' propeller and someone to hold the fuselage 
1524 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. uu near the tail a little below the rubber motor, 









Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2328 Millard Blidg., 


Write for my free book ‘*Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 


Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. Artrue Post Card Company, 110 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





_POST CARDS 


story of your camp. *‘Artvue 


tell a vivid picture 
gained wide popularity a. 





particulars, samples and prices sent for the 
copy now to be assured of seasonable delivery. 








» § . t Cards bav. 

tality ‘and surprising! Tow cost, Gur 1820 prospectae seea, containing 
and si ingly low cost 

5 a ann ri asking. rite for your 


so that the fuselage will not be in the way 
while winding the rubber, and be sure that 
you wind carefully so that the propeller will 
, | have the proper power and turn in the right 
e | direction when released for flight. Walk in 
towards model while winding until you have 
about 500 turns in motor and are near to the 
hook of the fuselage in front of the rudder. 





Oe Se 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


| ern, N. Y. 


! Please send full information about your 
1 Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parent's Signature) 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


If you can’t*go to the Jamboree, the 
j next best thing is to camp with me. 
j And, Oh Boy! It’s much cheaper! 


| We learn what to do, how to doit; to trail 
| like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 
| to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
| inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voydgeurs, to 
j swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
| like cow-boys and live like Princes. 


Unhook rubber from winder and attach motor 
to the hook. See that the rubber is properly 
placed through the “‘can” of the fuselage 
before winding; and that the tail, rudder, and 
main wing adjustment are all right, and last 
be sure that the main plane is well secured to 
the frame. 

In launching hold the model by the fuselage 
(a little to the rear of the wing) in your right 
hand and with the left hand hold the propeller 
to prevent it from turning. When launching 
model for flight, release the propeller with 
your left hand and then launch model on a 
slightly downward angle with a gentle forward 
push with your right hand. If model climbs 
too steeply or stalls, the wing needs to be 
moved back a little; and if the model does not 
climb very well it means that the main plane 
needs to be moved a little forward. The ad- 
justments to improve the flight are the same 
as for the gliding test. Remember, gliding a 
model is very necessary before you fly it. 
You can make better model flights and have 
less breakage by gliding a model before flying 
it. Do not be discouraged if it does not fly 
well at the first trial, the trouble is probably 
in the adjustment. 

After you have obtained a good steady flight 
with the model, the rubber may be wound up 
to 1,200 turns for a much longer distance 
flight and for a much longer duration flight. 
Under fair weather conditions the model 


like the beam of light sent out by a light- 
house. The signals are sent out from a ground 
station provided with a powerful equipment. 
They are picked up by a special apparatus 


installed in the plane which gives the pilot 
information as to whether he is on the right 
or left of his course as indicated by the 
signals sent out from a fixed point toward 
which he is flying. The signals may be 
shown by colored lights on the instrument 











board or through ear phones in the pilot’s hel- 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


should remain in the air for a very long 
time. 

If you choose to have your model fly in 
circles either to the right or left after you have 
proper adjustments for good model flights, 
turn the rudder by bending either to the 
right or left the required amount needed to 
make the model fly in the size of the circles 
wanted. 

If you at any time have to fly the model in 
windy weather, with the model in hand run 
along with the wind (about the same rate of 
speed as the wind), and launch the machine 
high and smartly. The reason for this is that 
the wind has a tendency to beat the model 
to the ground if launched while you are 
in a stationary position and if you launch 
it gently. 

Get the best materials you can find for 
building the model. Study the drawing of the 
model, the instruction for building, the in 
formation on gliding and flying the model. 
If you take care of your model and its as- 
sembling, gliding and launching, Mr. Lathrop 
and the writer believe your chance of bettering 
the 240 seconds record breaking flight is good. 
Mr. Lathrop had worked long and hard on 
models before making his record. breaking 
flight, and if you work conscientiously with 
this model you will have a good chance of 
breaking the world’s tractor outdoor duration 
record. 

Material required for building the: Lathrop 
record breaking tractor model: 


Frame 

Motor base 1 strip of white pine 36 inches 
long with a rectangular cross section of 3/8” 
x 3/16”. 

Bearing or hangar No. 12 wire flattened and 
drilled for the shaft. 

1 foot of No. 16 piano wire for rear hook, 
S. hook, can, wing clips, and propeller shaft. 

t small can of Ambroid. 


Tail Plane and Rudder 

1 strip of bamboo for elevator or tail plane 
34”.x 1/16” x 1/32”. 

1 strip of bamboo for rudder 13” x 1/16” 
x 1/32”. 

2 bamboo cross pieces for tail plane one 
6” x 3/32” x 1/32”, and the other piece 8” 
x 3/32” x 1/32”. 

Skid , 
I piece of bamboo 10” x 1/8” x 1/6”. 


Main Plane 

2 white pine beams 33’ x 3/16” x 1/16”. 

7 bamboo ribs 3%” x 1/8” x 1/16”. 

2 strips of bamboo for entering edge 17” 
x 1/16” round. 

2 strips of bamboo for trailing edge 17” 
x 1/16” round. 

1 strip of bamboo for wing tips 6” long 
to be cut in two to the dimensions of 1/16” 
round. 

2 wire clips made of No. 16 piano wire. 


Covering 
1 sheet of Japanese silk tissue paper. 
2 ounces of banana oil.” 
2 ounces of doping solution. 
Propeller 
t Balsa propeller blank 10” x 1 3/16"x 2". 
1 shaft made out of No. 16 piano wire. 
Motor 
1 three-strand, 33” x 3/16” x 1/32” rubber. 





met, or by a moving reed on an indicator scale. 

10. What is “flying blind’? - 

A. “Flying blind” is the term applied to 
the pilot of an airplane flying solely by 
the aid of. his instruments. This is neces- 
sary when it is impossible for the pilot to 
see where he-is going either on account 0! 
fog or darkness. It is most important that 
pilots should learn to’ fly by instruments and 
to trust them, as the pilot’s senses are very 
often deceiving. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Combination Sun Watch 
Compass 





and 


ly €: DON’T GET LOST! 


For Campers, Boy Scouts, for 
fishing or hunting trips, for 
hikers, this combination sun watch and compass 
is indispensable. A very neat and cleverly de- 
signed article. Tells time by the sun, compass 
tells which way. Very thin and light—fits in- 
to vest or shirt pocket, no room at all. This 
is the latest wrinkle—don't miss it; and 
YOU CAN HAVE IT FREE! 


Thrilling Boys Magazine 


THE OPEN ROAD for BOYS has 50 pages or 
more every month crammed with stories of avia- 
tion, sport, ranch life, high adventure on land and 
sea, mystery and . Great serial stories, 
interesting articles, jokes and humor. International 
correspondence club, stamp department and THE 
OPEN ROAD PIONEERS—Nationwide club for 
boys, Contests galore for all. “THE THING IN 
THE ROAD,” mystery serial smash now run- 
an se ve reading! 

egular subscription price to THE OPEN ROAD 
. BOYS is $1 per year. We will send you this 
Sun Watch—and a subscription for a whole year— 
12 fat issues—both for $1. Send the coupon now. 


a ee ee 


OUTFIT paet.. OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
MAGAZINE 
130 Newbury St.. Boston, Mass. 


He dollar. Send me the Sun Wom and the Open Road 
for’ eee Magazine at once, starting with the next number. 














Aero-Call 
SHORT - WAVE 
CONVERTER 
ag a ws wechery J to verin 
Into Your Present Radio Set 
The Aero 1929 Con- 
verter is a compact 
factory-builtshort-wave 
Shielded-Filtered adapter equipped with 

special short-wave 
coils. It is designed for both A. C. and D. C. sets. Auxil- 
filter system prevents maserbeoeae. This amazing 
—~ FE instrument now makes it possible for you to reach 
‘round the world—England, Germany, Holland, Australia, 
Panama, Java and many foreign stations are some that 
= x ie CF short wave. ermits you - enjo: Cy 
rams thi receiver cannot g 
thrill it oy Re ype this into your radio set aw instantly 
be in another world! No change or wiring somerset. 4 
complete, ready to operate, tubes and coils hidden, = 
apparatus in sight, ——s the neat, golden , & 
pact metal cabinet in crackle finish. Size, 9x5 Mx 2s in. 
The only converter we know of that really works on all 
sets. Sent direct for $25. Stateif A.C.or D.C. Satisfac- 
tion or money 
NEWARK ELECTRIC CO., - 226 W. Madison, Chicago. 


SPEEDO-PLANE FLYER 


Rises from ee ground, soars 
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JUNIOR MODEL 
fuer Onl Be conten 
~Soaopr. rubber, 1b in. i 3-2 t per foot, 3-16 in., 
rub! -! 
py fe arr on ailorders. poerecadataes 


SPEEDO . MANUFACT TURING COMPANY 
Dept. B. 253 Albany Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ha-Te-En-Tox Canoe Trip For Boys 


Six weeks of canoe exploration in the famous 

camping and fishing country of Timagami, in 

northern Ontario. A 20 boy camp under expert 

leadership, including skilled Indian woodsmen. 

4th season July 9th—August 22nd, 1929. 
Descriptive booklet on request 

G. B. Leighbody, 84 Highgate Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











power and flies 40 ft. or more. Easily without 
Cenatraction sth al prisad fll dreton, postpaid in U. 8., 
Satisfaction or 


only 60c. (no stamps). 
MANN & BENTON, me Chillicothe, “Ohio 


KENNEBEC CANOES 


IN WIDE VARIETY of styles, prices, and finish: 
camping, r ‘Kennebec’s 
fans ate favorites the country over. Prices $59 and up, 
ft. 0. b. Waterville, Maine. Send for catalog. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
Dept. 7 Waterville, Maine 
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-| necessary for any kind of hitter. 
*| gested, Ty Cobb is the only instance I know 
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two years later and as a Sophomore got on 
the baseball team, I played the outfield, and 
I pitched. As a pitcher I won six games out 
of nine. That season I managed to collect 
nine home runs. So I repeat my advice to a 
boy who wants to excel at baseball—keep on 
playing, try to improve yourself, and to find 
out in which direction your best talent lies, 
but don’t be in foo much of a hurry in trying 
to specialize. “ort 

There are,’of course, Ss rules of batting. 
Books have been written about them. 
Roughly there are three types of hard hitters. 
There are those who use the wrist and arm, 
others who use the arm and shoulder, and 
finally those who, like Babe Ruth, put their 
whole weight in the swing. That’s one of 
the reasons Ruth is the great ballplayer he is 
—he has the weight and he can put it all 
behind his bat. That is one reason why he is 
the great hitter he is, but what makes him 
the really great home run hitter, strangely 
enough, is a defiance of the rules of good 
batting. 

If you watch Hornsby, or any other hard 
hitter, who hits according to the rules, 
will notice that in swinging at the ball their 
bats meet it, or try to meet it, held in a po- 
sition parallel with the ground. It i is practically 
an even swing from start to finish. The 
result may be a hard drive, and often is, but 
it is easy to see what happens to the ball. 
If the hit is square and clean, the ball will 
naturally begin to travel at the same height 
at which the bat was held, losing height as it 
loses momentum. A slight downward de- 
viation of the bat or a slight topping of the 
ball, and it would be a fast grounder. A 
slight upward deviation of the bat, or meeting 
the ball slightly under the centre will probably 
turn it into a long fly, or perhaps a home run. 
And, of course, one might try deliberately to 
hit the ball in any one of those different ways. 

What happens when Ruth’s bat meets the 
ball is something very different. In addition 
to the sheer weight and power he puts behind 
his big bat, he strikes at the ball with his bat 

moving at an upward curve (not parallel to 
the ground as the rules of batting would re- 
quire). Watch him when you next have the 
opportunity. I never tire of doing it myself. 
At the beginning of the swing his bat is held 
about waist high, at the end it is nearly parallel 


$5 with his shoulder. A ball shot out of a pitcher’s 


hand shoulder high is travelling slightly down- 
ward to the plate. Babe Ruth’s bat is swing- 
ing to meet it in an upward arc. The result 
. . . well, as I said, I could shut my eyes and 
tell you by the crack just what has happened. 
That is the great difference between Babe 
Ruth and the others. A ball hit squarely 
by one following the conventional rules of 
batting begins to travel level with the bat: 
a ball hit squarely by Ruth begins to climb, 
and when it comes down is in the bleachers 
or out of the park. Deviations in the point 
at which the ball is struck in his case, of 
course, again have different results. His 
grounders are balls that have been topped. 
If he hits a ball below centre it turns into a 
high fly. 

Power and style have an influence on the 
making of hard hitters, but a “batting eye”’ is 
As I sug- 


of a normal talent making himself something 


»| exceptional by sheer study. The average 


batting in the big leagues is about .300 so 
that in the duel between the batter and the 
pitcher the advantage is about three to one 
with the latter. A good batting eye could 
cut down this disadvantage. Except in the 
case of Ty Cobb it seems to me that the 
judgment on the part of batters is largely un- 
ra poe rey the batter swings at a 
unconsciously ma a judgment as to 
where his bat should con, t. eae 
Physical s strength, too, is a requisite if a 
man is to be a hard hitter. Weight and muscle 
tell in the driving force. Most of our hard 
hitters are big men. Of course, hard hitting 
is only one angle of baseball, and many notable 
players are small men. But big men or small, 
real baseball requires a man to be in the best 
condition, and each club in the big league has 
its trainers whose business it is to see that 
the players are brought up to and keep them- 
selves in fine condition during the season. 
Some players find it necessary to start well 


and | ahead of the training season to get themselves 


into condition even for training, but I don’t 
find it difficult to stay very near my playing 
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True Moccasins « 
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fie, 


dian, 

are the lightest, most flexible, 

and most comfortable of all footwear. 

An interesting Free Booklet shows a Bass Style for 
every sport for every member of the family. Ask for it. 








G. H. BASS & CO. 


101 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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SCOUT 






inside. 


SLEEPING BAG! 
A perfect Sleeping Bag especially designed for modern 
Scouts. Makes an excellent bed roll; warm as toast 


Waterproofed outcover; 
tent. Equipped with Talon Hookless Fastener. 


flap forms shelter 


$10.50 sus 
Write us if dealer cannot supply. 


SIMON MATTRESS MFG. CO. 
1900 16th St., San Francisco, Cal. 











USE ROW BOATS 
THAT ARE 
LIFE BOATS 
Non-Sinkable Row 
Boats and Outboard 


Motor Boats 


Special discount to Boy 
Scout Camps. Better 
boats for less money. 


Write sodew # 3-Color 


Pioneer Moubestuse t Company 
639 Perry St., Middleberry, Indiana 
ln 














How to Catch Fish in 1929 


beeen s Hints tells you— 
mee some new baits and all 
the old favorites—tells aos how to 
use them for any kind of fishing. 
It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued. FREE. Tell us where 


| soho J. Hildebrandt Co. 959 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
esttiiane Waa 4 


Cuticura Talcum 

















\ dutiseptic . . Prophylactic < 
Fragrant and Refreshing 

> The Ideal Skin and Baby Powder . A delightful 
25c. Sample Free 








> con 8 Malden, Mass. « 
STRAUSS 


HAR a ICAS 


STRAUSS, Inc., /B 
215 FOURTH AVE. New Lor City SEES 


SEPT. 3. 


CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY 














Get our catalog of fire- 
works and 1001 novelties 
& for any sort of celebration, 
now. It’s free for the 
asking. We ship same day 
orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1708 Ella St., we te oe oO. 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 


boys nave developedeurpets ing talent 
during time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine pean as 
servoonse and are now from 
to $300 a week. Whether you 

ou have talent or not 

OW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ay. and 
facts about the car- 
tooning for YO! deste your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *2istez"5:22 
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1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 
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weight during the winter. Something is added 
to the zest of the game, when it is play rather 
than work all the way from the beginning. 
A boy, of course, has a natural advantage in 
this re His year round activities keep, 
or Should ke d keep him on “‘playing edge” all the 
year round, no matter what the game may be. 

I suggested at the beginning that it was 
difficult fom me to point to this and that and 
the other thing as having been my biggest 
thrills in baseball, and I have told you the 
reasons why. But as you suggest the really 
big thing not only of my baseball career, but 
of my life, was the contract that was offered 
me by the Yankees. It was not merely my 








chance in big league baseball and all that it 
means, but it came at a moment when what I 
could earn meant so much. It was my mother’s 
ambition behind me that had carried me 
through High School and to College. When 
my father fell ill, an illness that almost com- 
pletely incapacitated him, it was my mother’s 
ambition that kept me going to school instead 
of to work. She went to work herself. I 
helped out with odd jobs after school hours, 
but you know how little that amounts to 
when there is a real need. And when it 
seemed that Mother had spent herself, that 
an expensive operation was necessary not only 
to save her health but for her very life, and 














lullabies, an’ there was notl.in’ they could do 
about it. 

‘“‘When he joined us again, he was all 
tuckered out an’ exhausted, an’ he told us in a 
husky whisper that he’d been a pretty sick 
Indian for a few minutes, but now he was 
feelin’ better, an’ all he wanted to do was to 
go to sleep. That pleased us a whole lot, 
’cause we was all waitin’ for him to get to sleep 
so’s I could yank out his tooth. 

“‘He went to his teepee, an’ entered it, an’ 
the rest of us tip-toed up to the side an’ lis- 
tened. We heard him gruntin’ as he lay down, 
an’ then we heard him breathin’ deep an’ 
heavy, an’ finally we heard him snore. Snorin’ 
wasn’t at all usual among the Indians, ’cause 
they didn’t like the idea of makin’ a noise while 
they slept an’ thus tellin’ their enemies where 
they was at, but I guess maybe the Chief had 
a cold in his head or near it at the time, an’ 
so he snored. Anyway, I was real glad that he 
did, ’cause he would have his mouth open. 

‘*T crawled into his tent with a piece of stove- 
pipe wire in my hands, which I’d found among 
my possessions at the shop, an’ I crept up 
close to Leapin’ Frog, who was sleepin’ loud 
an’ joyful by this time, an’ lookin’ happier 
than he had for days. When I got close, I 
took the end of this wire an’ gently twisted it 
around his tooth, an’ made it real secure an’ 
tight, an’ then left him snoozin’ there while I 
crept out of the tent, an’ attached a long buck- 
skin rope to the free end of the wire. 

“That done, I lined up all the braves in a 
straight line out from the teepee’s door-flap, 
an’ gave them this buckskin rope to hang onto, 
an’ made them face away from the tent an’ 
get set for some fast runnin’. To make double 
sure of things, I picked out a tall Indian brave 
wno was the fastest runner in camp, an’ tied 
the far end of the rope around his waist. Then 
I went back close to the tent, counted one, 
two, three, four, five, six, an’ then yelled ‘Go!’ 


him start out after them, an’ so they didn’t 
hesitate no longer, but let out some frightened 


that nothing I could then do could possibly 
mean anything vital, the Yankees came to 
me with this offer. So you see not only have 
I enjoyed every moment of baseball I have 
played, but baseball brought me the one means 
in which I could be of use in a crucial situa- 
tion, and has added the satisfaction of watch- 
ing my parents rebuild their health step by 
step and of bringing to them some little com- 
forts that might not have been possible other- 
isefor many years. 

oth my mother and father have followed 
my baseball career with the greatest interest. 
They have impressed one idea on me and I 
don’t know that I could do better than pass it 
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hollers an’ sprinted like mad away from there. 
After half a second or two, they had sense 














 ‘Why-I-Subscribed Goatent 


Winner—Neil Lauri (Age 14), Aurora, Neb. h 





OT long after Lindy made his famous flight, 

a friend of mine became the possessor of a 
model airplane, and I was an envious observer 
—but not for long. I asked him where he found 
the plans and he said, “‘Boys’ Lire.”. Just two 
words, and magic words they were, for it 
wasn’t long until I had a copy of that month’s 
Boys’ Lire, had clipped the advertisement 
and sent for similar plans. Of course, I looked 


Next I like the stories, all of them clean, 
sporting, and filled with the spirit which makes 
a fellow want to “play the game” square. 
Like most boys I am interested in aviation and 
other topics of importance, and Boys’ Lire 
gives clear, concise information on these sub- 
jects. 

Puzzlecraft means a battle royal for my 
gray matter, and the time I spend with Old 


through the magazine and found it to be— Idle Five Minutes I never count as lost. 
well, just full of everything of interest to real What’s new in the news keeps me posted 
boys all over the world. I knew right thenand on what other fellows have accomplished 
there that Boys’ Lire every month was an and arouses my ambition to do something 


essential thing, and, believe me, it has been. 

The thing I like best of all is the World 
Brotherhood of Boys. I joined right away 
and am now the correspondent of two foreign 
boys of my age. I find it very interesting to 
compare my work. and pastimes with theirs. 
There is only one thing on which all three of us 
agree, and that is the benefit and enjoyment 
we get out of Boys’ Lire. 


worth while. I get a lot of enjoyment 
from the Readers’ Page. For Boy Scouts 
and Lone Scouts Boys’ Lire has many 
helpful suggestions and information on Scout- 
ing. 

Allin all, Boys’ Lire is a real boy’s magazine. 
No matter what your interests or how varied, 
you will find something to interest and please 
you in Boys’ Lire. 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will Sve each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ TAFE. b. What made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to — c. Did ) earn 
the subscription price yourself, if so, how? 
not have earned your own money, ee iF 

w would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 

in ‘BOYS L LIFE? 
Any reader of ‘Boys’ LIFE under eighteen years of 

e. may compete. 
3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 


ink on one side of the paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a Scout 
his tr number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” ss — Bx us by the first of the second month 
preceding the of the issue. 

7. i IgA tg Soe LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters Ser and any letter, whether prize-winning 

or not, is to 








**An’ you can bet your boots 
y 5 





that they did. They just ripped I 
through the atmosphere. I 
looked at the tent door to see 
how things was comin’ along, 
expectin’ to see the wire come 
out with Leapin’ Frog’s tooth 
attached toit. Just as I looked, 
I heard a muffled sudden yelly 
roar from inside the teepee, 
an’ the next second Leapin’ 
Frog himself came _ shootin’ 
head first through the door- 
flap, the wire still attached to 
his tooth, an’ his tooth still in 
his jaw. 

euprot, Niches; trot!’ I 
yelled, an’ believe me, they did. 

“They sprinted like mad for 
about a hundred yards, an’ 
all that distance Leapin’ Frog’s 
tooth stayed with him, an’ he 
was yanked along on the end 
of that wire, bouncin’ an’ 
bumpin’ over the rough ground 
on his stomach, an’ howlin’ an’ 
whoopin’ all kinds of fierce 
soundin’ noises. Then his 
braves slacked down a bit, ex- 
pectin’ the tooth to be out, an’ 
that gave the Chief a chance to 
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on to any boy who is playing baseball, no 
matter where—on the sand lots or on the 
school diamonds—and it is best conveyed per- 
haps in the expression, “Play the game. 
Every boy knows the many angles from which 
that can be applied. If Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb 
and Rogers Hornsby could be rolled into one, 
and make my idea of the perfect ball player, 
he weuld be worth little if he didn’t play the 
game—he would be worth little to the-fans, to 
the team and to himself. And so my advice 
to the boy who is ambitious to become a 
baseball player is—keep playing, build your- 
self up physically, cultivate your natural 
talent, and above all play the game. 


enough to scatter, an’ scatter wide. All but 
the fast-racin’, tall Niche who had the rope tied 
around his stummick. He couldn’t scatter, 
‘cause him an’ the Chief was_ personally 
connected with each other, through that rope 
an’ wire. Leapin’ Frog saw that, an’ so he 
just let the rest of them braves go where they 
wanted to, an’ headed for this tall feller, an’ 
ran fast an’ furious while he waved his knife 
above him. 

‘The tall brave took a couple of looks behind 
him, an’ after that he didn’t need any en- 
couragement to make him run as fast as he 
could. An’ Leapin’ Frog was travellin’ as 
speedy as he could, an’ so they just kept 
about even, bein’ some fifty feet apart. Me 
an’ the rest of the braves was bringin’ up the 
rear by this time, intent on seein’ the finish of 
the race, an’ if possible save enough of the 
remains of the tall Indian to give to his folks 
to bury. 

“Then they reached the trees, I saw the 
leadin’ brave head through them, duckin’ this 
way an’ that to avoid bumpin’ into the trunks, 
an’ behind him Leapin’ Frog was doin’ the 
same. Then the Chief thought he saw a way of 
short-cuttin’ an’ gainin’ some ground, an’ 
forgot all about the buckskin rope an’ the wire 
connectin’ him with the other, forcin’ him to 
follow exactly. He sprinted off at an angle, 
an’ I saw the rope suddenly tighten on a tree 
trunk, an’ the next second both the brave an’ 
the Chief was jerked off their feet an’ sprawled 
all over the ground. An’ I noticed somethin’ 
else, too, an’ that was that Leapin’ Frog’s 
tooth had been yanked out by the sudden stop. 

“Well, I raced up to him, an’ he just sat 
there on the ground, lookin’ as though he didn’t 
like anybody in the whole world, an’ nobodv 
liked him, and I picked up his tooth that vas 
attached to the wire an’ showed it to him an’ 
told him how lucky he was to get rid of it. 
He didn’t seem to be pleased at all. 

“** Ain’t you glad?’ I asked. 

“**Nope,’ he said. 

“Why not?’ I wanted to 
know. 

“An’ then I got it all out of 
him. Seemingly, my mustard, 
ginger, an’ black powder mix- 
up had made him pretty rotten 
sick, an’ while he was cartin’ 
up most of his insides, he had 
also brought up his sore tooth. 

“““Why,’ I said, astonished, 
‘that means I pulled a good 
one, eh?’ 

‘An’ poor old Leapin’ Frog 
just nodded his head sad-like 
an’ then ,put his face in his 
hands an’ bawled.” 

“Ts that all?” we asked. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“‘Didn’t the tall Indian get 
hurt?” 

“Nope,” said Wild Bill. 
“Leapin’ Frog was certainly 
anxious to kill some one after 
he finished bawlin’, but it was 
me that he picked on, an’ so | 
argued him out of the -—" 
Then we forgave every body all 
round, an’ him an’ his tribe 
went back to the tents an’ had 
the first real sleep they'd had 











get to his feet, an’ he did, an’ 
whipped out his skinnin’ knife 
an’ let out ‘a war-whoop, an 
jumped up in the air a pda 
times, an’ then lit out after his 
men, with evil intentions in his 
head an’ murder in his eye. 
“His braves had taken a look 
behind them by this time, an’ 
when they saw that Leapin’ 
Frog was on his feet an’ had 
his knife in his hand, they got 
kind of worried. Then they saw 
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will not have to miss a copy. pie is prepaid to all parts of the United States and 
postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. When writing about 
your subscription, — always mention the order number which appears on the wrapper, and the date your subscription 
expires. This will hel 


since his tooth began to ache. 

“An’ that reminds me,” he 
continued, turning to the boy 
who had the toothache = 
had called up the story, ° 
your tooth better?” 

“Yup,” said the boy. “! 
laughed so hard I eabed it 


“That’s why I told the 
story,” said Wild Bill Bumps, 
and winked at the rest of us. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS’ 
QFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT 






contains: 







1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide, 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide, 

1 Roll Zine Oxide Adhesive Plaster. 

1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls. 

1 Tube Soap Solvent for poison ivy and poison 
oak, 

1 First Aid Instruction Book. 












WHY AN EAGLE SCOUT 
MUST CARRY A FIRST 
Ai? Et. ...An@ WHY 
EVERY SCOUT SHOULD 


Think of all the Eagle Scouts you know. There’s 
probably not one who hasn’t a First Aid Kit. 


The reason for that is simple. The Scout Organi- 
zation is first and foremost, an organization of 
Service. 


A scout’s duty is to be helpful—and to be pre- 
pared to be helpful. So a good scout, as a matter 
of course, must own and carry a First Aid Kit— 
and know how to use it. 


It isn’t so much that it helps a scout’s standing to 
have a First Aid Kit (it does, of course)—it’s 
more that it hurts his standing not to have one. 


Owning, and carrying the Official First Aid Kit 
made by BAUER & BLACK is the mark of a scout 
who is loyal and who knows his business. An 
Eagle Scout would consider it a demerit to be 
without one. Don’t you think you should, too? 


The BAUER & BLACK Official First Aid Kit only 
costs 75 cents, with a canvas cover. For sale at 


Scout Supply Departments and at all druggists. 


BAU ESR & Ge AR ee ae 


A DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
CHICAGO ...NEW YORK... TORONTO 
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MADE TO THE 


lhe 
high -S1ion 


of refreshment sti i, 


OU never need go far or wait long! Look up, and 
b de catch the high-sign of refreshment—a red 
flash to stop for a minute, pause for an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, and be off with all the zest and pick-up of 
a sport roadster. ~ w w_In answer to the 
signal, all men show their friendly, sociable 
side. Everybody thinks alike about an ice-cold 


IT HAD TO BE G6O0OD 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Gs 
Coca-Cola. The care with which it is prepared makes 
it pure as sunlight. The wholesome zest of its tingling, 
delicious taste and cool after-sense of refreshment 
makes a little minute long enough for a big rest. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own bottle— 
the distinctive Coca-Cola bottle. Every bottle is sterilized, filled and 
sealed air-tight by automatic machines, without the touch of humat 
hands— insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


TO GET WHERE IT IS 





